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My  Dear  Sir, 

When  a writer  is  about  to 
dedicate  the  first-fruits  of  his  pen  to  an 
honoured  instructor  of  former  years,  it  may 
be  that  he  ought  to  ascertain  whether  the 
offering  will  be  acceptable  or  unwelcome. 
If  such  be  the  proper  course,  then  I am  in 
fault  for  thus  connecting  your  name  with  a 
volume  of  which  you  have  neither  read  nor 
heard  one  syllable. 

But  though  this  proceeding  seems  of 
doubtful  propriety,  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused by  its  object.  After  a careful  re- 
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perusal,  I thought  that  some  of  the  following 
contents  might  not  receive  from  you  the 
sanction  implied  in  a permitted  dedication ; 
and  therefore,  lest  you  should  be  involved 
in  the  dilemma  of  reluctantly  withholding 
your  countenance  from  this  work  or  of  yield- 
ing it  unwilling  support,  I have  merely  ad- 
dressed it  to  you  as  a token  of  respect  for 
your  character,  of  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  of  admiration  for  your  talents. 

That  the  public  may  long  have  your 
eminent  and  valued  services,  that  the  pro- 
fession may  long  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
your  counsel  and  high  repute,  that  your 
private  friends  may  long  number  you  among 
the  most  welcome  and  honoured  of  their 
circle — these  are  the  earnest  hopes  of 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 


WILLIAM  WEGG. 


PREFACE. 


This  small  Work  comes  before  the  medical  world 
without  pretension.  It  is  not  a closely  reasoned  and 
finished  production,  but  is  principally  composed  of 
remarks  and  suggestions  which  may  by  many  be 
regarded  as  often  vague  and  unconnected.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  them  otherwise  in  a per- 
formance which  is  essentially  discursive  and  has  for  its 
main  purpose  the  elucidation  of  a subject  confessedly 
obscure. 

To  express  a conviction  of  the  power  of  medicines 
will  by  most  persons  be  thought  unnecessary.  But 
all  arc  not  of  this  mind.  Some  there  arc  who  deny 
that  medicines  control  disease  or  remove  its  conse- 
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quences,  and  who  invariably  attribute  recovery  to  the 
influence  of  diet,  air,  cleanliness,  &c.,  or  to  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  nature.  That  these  are  valuable 
restoratives  of  health,  all  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  as  ready  to  declare  as  the  most  forward 
advocates  of  their  exclusive  efficiency  have  a right  to 
expect ; but,  while  they  avow  concurrence  in  this 
opinion,  they  marvel  that  men,  who  perceive  and 
highly  estimate  the  effects  of  ordinary  means,  should 
be  blind  to  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents. 

If  the  contents  of  this  book  were  far  more  per- 
suasive than  they  are,  they  would  not  convince  when 
bed-side  teaching  has  failed.  Therefore,  the  most 
to  be  hoped  from  those  who  cannot  assent  to  their 
justness  is,  that  they  will  allow  the  possibility  of  the 
notions  entertained  by  others  being  as  well  founded 
as  their  own. 

But  by  those  who  believe  in  the  curative  proper- 
ties of  medicines  this  volume  will  be  better  received. 
Being  assured  of  its  sincerity,  they  will  not  be  extreme 
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to  mark  its  imperfections.  They  may  find  in  it  little 
that  is  new,  and  only  a poor  expression  of  much  that 
is  old ; but  they  will  remember  that  trusty  novelties 
are  of  rare  attainment,  and  that  stubborn  facts  are  the 
best  guides  in  times  of  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  while  stating  a general  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  medicinal  agents,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  we  should  inquire  into  their  secret 
operation.  To  do  this  is  the  chief  object  of  this 
work.  But  in  thus  inquiring,  the  writer  sometimes 
propounds  fallacies  palpable  to  him  who  reads.  That 
this  remark  may  be  applicable  to  the  present  attempt, 
the  author  somewhat  fears  ; but,  though  many  cen- 
sure, he  will  be  more  than  recompensed  if  a few  con- 
siderate and  enlightened  men  acknowledge  that  he 
has  not  written  altogether  in  vain. 

5 Maddox  Street , Bond  Street, 

January,  1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Practical  medicine  includes  both  science  and 
art.  The  science  is  acquired  by  instruction,  observa- 
tion, and  thought : by  its  assistance  doctrines  are 
formed,  generalisations  made,  and  explanations  of 
various  phenomena  proposed.  The  art  is  acquired 
to  a limited  extent  only  by  instruction  and  thought : 
it  is  mainly  founded  on  observation,  which  careful 
experience  has  enlarged  and  chastened.  The  science 
is  an  universal,  the  art  an  individual  knowledge. 
The  science  is  added  to  and  improved  by  successive 
generations  : it  forms  a stock  of  information  com- 
municable to  all  and  susceptible  of  increase  from  the 
united  efforts  of  mankind.  The  art,  on  the  contrary, 
chiefly  pertains  to  individuals ; is  imparted  to  and 
received  by  a few  only,  is  mostly  acquired  by  self- 
instruction,  and  is  in  great  part  lost  when  its  pos- 
* sessor  dies.  He  who  is  versed  in  the  science  can 
. theorise  and  generalise  on  the  chain  of  causations 
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which  bring  about  a disease  and  give  rise  to  its  various 
symptoms,  and  can  direct  his  treatment  on  principles 
of  general  application.  He  who  is  skilled  in  the  art 
can  see  at  a glance,  and  almost  instinctively  seizes, 
the  points  in  the  case,  and  avails  himself  of  seeming 
trifles  which  the  mere  philosopher  might  pass  un- 
noticed. The  proper  use  of  remedies  in  a given  case, 
what  degree  of  effect  should  be  produced  on  the 
vascular  system,  and  what  impulse  be  given  to  the 
nervous ; to  what  extent  purgatives  and  other  medi- 
cines should  be  carried,  and  in  what  kind  they  should 
be  employed ; cannot  be  taught  by  principles.  It  is 
by  self-teaching  alone,  amidst  the  toil  and  cares  of 
actual  practice,  that  such  knowledge  is  obtained : and 
many  men,  who  talk  and  speculate  most  ably  on 
disease,  and  by  their  dazzling  brilliancy  throw  into 
the  shade  their  less  learned  brethren,  appear  but  as 
novices,  when  placed  at  the  bed-side  and  called  upon 
to  practise  their  profession.  The  nicer  distinctions 
of  disease  are  by  them  unseen,  and  apparently  trivial 
circumstances,  which  influence  the  practical  man,  are 
lost  to  them.  They  know  how  to  treat  a disease,  but 
not  a case ; are  full  of  other  men’s  opinions,  having 
neither  knowledge  nor  judgment  of  their  own ; are 
always  appealing  to  statistics  and  endeavouring  to 
reduce  disease  to  a formula,  but  endeavouring  in 
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No  one  values  more  highly  than  I every  aid  that 
furthers  the  knowledge  of  medicine  : but  in  these 
days  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  agencies  of  a specula- 
tive nature,  for  the  efficiency  of  many  of  which  we 
are  obliged  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  others.  This 
remark  applies  to  chemistry  and  the  collateral  sciences 
when  they  are  brought  to  elucidate  many  points  in 
medicine.  However  plausible  such  solutions  may 
seem,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  resist  the  charm  of 
their  novelty  and  simplicity  until  they  are  fairly  tested 
by  experience.  Some  gain  credit  from  the  celebrity  of 
then*  propounders ; others  from  then’  own  speciousness  : 
but  I confess  myself  more  disposed  to  hold  fast  to 
the  system  which  has  raised  British  physicians  to 
their  present  high  position  as  practical  men,  than  to 
fall  into  the  more  modern  system,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  attempts  to  accomplish  and  explain  all  things 
done  in  the  living  body  as  if  they  were  effected  in 
a laboratory ; or,  on  the  other,  tends  to  induce  in- 
activity of  treatment,  if  not  to  suggest  a doubt  of  the 
utility  of  treatment  altogether. 

In  the  following  pages  the  remedial  agents  noticed 
are  spoken  of  in  an  isolated  manner.  It  is  not  at- 
tempted to  give  all  their  virtues  and  uses,  and  the 
combinations  in  which  they  are  found  most  service- 
able ; but  an  endeavour  is  made  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  act  and  the  principles  by  which 
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we  should  be  guided  when  we  employ  them.  With- 
out these  the  physician  hesitates,  doubts,  despairs; 
and  often  ends  in  thinking,  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
nature  to  herself,  than  to  embarrass  her  with  needless, 
and  perhaps  mischievous,  interference.  Thus  he  sinks 
into  inaction ; congratulating  himself  that  he  is  just 
as  successful  as  heretofore  : and  so,  perhaps,  he  is. 
But  such  knowledge  as  he  possesses  may  be  worse 
than  none ; such  treatment  as  he  indicates  may  be 
worse  than  useless.  Men  of  this  sort,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  practise  after  having  lost  all  confidence  in 
themselves,  should  place  some  reliance  on  the  better 
informed  and  more  earnest  members  of  the  profession, 
and  not  regard  them  as  dupes  of  a system — of  a 
system,  too,  which  numbers  among  its  defenders 
living  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  worth,  and  was 
founded,  and  has  been  sustained  and  amplified,  by 
some  of  the  greatest  sages  that  the  world  has  seen. 

In  this  volume  my  object  is  to  look,  as  it  were, 
into  the  mechanism  of  disease ; to  see  where  its  main- 
spring lies,  how  its  action  is  carried  on,  and  how 
remedies  may  be  made  to  counteract  or  direct  its 
agency.  Without  such  investigation,  the  value  of  the 
most  efficient  remedies  will  be  uncertain  and  dis- 
puted ; because,  principle  being  absent,  the  remedies 
will  often  be  used  improperly  and  therefore  be  found 
to  fail. 
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The  all-wise  Creator  has  designed  that  onr  vital 
operations  should  be  ministered  to  by  three  great 
systems  : the  nervous , the  vascular,  the  digestive. 
Through  these  systems  life  is  sustained  and  disease 
is  wrought.  Integrity  of  their  function  is  essential 
to  health ; for  they  carry  the  supply  to  the  body 
and  the  waste,  by  particular  channels,  from  it,  and 
bring  into  close  connexion  parts  and  organs  the  most 
remote  from  one  another.  Disorder  of  the  function 
of  these  systems  induces  and  ministers  to  disease ; for 
in  them  its  seeds  are  sown  or  formed  : and  whether 
these  be  derived  from  a noxious  agent  taken  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  into  the  blood  through  that  or 
some  other  route,  as  the  lungs ; or  whether  they 
spring  from,  some  subtle  agency,  physical  or  moral, 
acting  on  the  brain  or  nerves ; or  whether  they  arise 
from  some  harmful  influence  originating  within  the 
body  itself — some  marked  disorder  which  perturbs 
the  frame,  or  some  insidious  functional  or  organic 
perversion — still,  these  systems  are  the  laboratories 
in  which  the  elements  of  disease  are  formed,  and  the 
channels  through  which  morbific  agents  assail  the 
body : the  beacons  which  warn  us  of  the  inroads 
and  progress  of  disease,  the  tests  which  indicate  the 
degree  of  the  vital  power,  the  media  through  which 
the  physician  applies  his  remedies  to  the  remotest 
and  most  intricate  parts  of  our  frame. 
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And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  practitioner 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  important  consideration 
that  these  three  systems  are  not  to  be  regarded  sepa- 
rately, but  in  relation  to  one  another : for  a consider- 
able derangement  of  function,  or  serious  injury  of 
structure,  of  either  causes  a sympathetic  disturbance 
in  one  of,  or  more  commonly  in  both,  the  others. 
Nay,  this  secondary  may  be  even  more  severe  than 
the  primary  affection ; not  only  in  its  symptoms,  but 
also  in  the  resulting  organic  change.  Nay  further, 
the  primary  affection  may  cease  entirely  and  the 
secondary  rage  with  fatal  violence.  But  while  we 
state,  that  the  functions  of  neither  of  these  systems 
can  be  much  deranged  without  a simultaneous  or 
speedy  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  others  ; we  can 
conceive,  that  the  functions  of  either  may  be  so  little 
disturbed,  as  to  produce  a sympathetic  derangement 
so  slight,  as  not  only  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  to  be 
difficult  of  detection,  and  consequently  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  more  than  trivial  effects  upon  the 
general  frame.  However,  we  must  be  alive  to  the 
grave  complications  which  may  result  from  this  close 
sympathy,  both  as  regards  the  general  disturbance 
and  the  appearance  of  new,  unexpected,  and  perhaps 
inexplicable,  symptoms  : and  we  must  also  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  most  alarming  lesions  of  either 
of  these  systems  may  result  in  rapid  dissolution  be- 
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fore  there  is  time  for  the  manifestation  of  sympathy 
by  the  others. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  modes  of  opera- 
tion and  the  powers  of  remedies,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  are  actions  and  influences  of  vast  effect, 
which  operate  in  every  individual  and  give  him  a 
peculiarity ; and  which  not  only  thus  render  him  prone 
to  certain  diseases  and  modify  their  course,  but  more- 
over resist,  and  even  entirely  prevent,  the  beneficial 
action  of  remedial  agents  upon  him. 

It  is  generally  admitted  as  probable,  that  there 
is  no  individual  without  some  hereditary  peculiarity. 
The  child  resembles  his  parent,  not  merely  in  coun- 
tenance and  general  form,  but  in  outward  peculiarities 
and  deformities;  and,  frequently,  in  disposition  also. 
To  say  nothing  of  every-day  observation,  abundance 
of  curious  and  most  remarkable  cases  might  be  cited 
in  illustration  and  proof  of  these  facts.  What  is  true 
of  external  formation  is  equally  true  of  the  internal 
organs  and  their  tendencies ; and  hence,  hereditary 
disease : gout,  rheumatism,  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
tubercular  and  malignant  disease,  mania,  affection  of 
the  heart,  &c.  Of  these,  perhaps  tubercular  disease, 
or  rather  that  peculiar  state  of  the  system  which 
readily  gives  rise  to  its  production,  is  most  frequently 
transmitted.  But  they  are  all  capable  of  transmis- 
sion ; and  the  tendency  to  them  may  have  considerable 
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influence  over  any  accidental  disease  that  may  arise, 
and  over  the  action  of  any  remedies  that  may  be 
employed.  That  this  tendency  really  exists  is  seen 
in  the  marked  proneness  of  some  persons  to  these 
diseases,  while  no  disposition  to  them  is  evinced  by 
others : some  being  with  impunity  long  subjected  to 
physical  and  moral  causes  known  to  excite  these 
affections,  while  others,  on  the  slightest  exposure  to 
the  same  causes,  are  attacked  by  these  diseases  in 
their  most  alarming  form. 

But  though  this  tendency  may  exist  from  birth,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  transmitted.  It  mav  be  a 
peculiarity  arising  in  utero,  and  which  has  no  existence 
in  either  of  the  parents  : for  we  see  strong  and  robust 
parents  with  weak  and  delicate  children,  and,  though 
more  rarely,  sickly  parents  with  robust  offspring. 
Many  have  a tendency  to  disease  in  a particular  part 
or  organ ; the  skin,  the  brain,  the  chest,  or  abdomen  : 
and  if  they  be  exposed  to  a cause  which  upsets  or 
impairs  the  health,  this  predisposed  part  or  organ  is 
attacked.  In  some,  whatever  the  disease  may  be, 
there  is  great  nervous  excitement  or  depression  ; in  • 
others,  great  vascular  excitement  or  inactive  conges- 
tion. In  some,  inflammation  runs  a violent  and  rapid 
course  to  a fatal  result  or  to  resolution ; in  others,  it 
is  languid,  slow  to  destroy  and  slow  to  terminate  in 
health.  In  some,  the  slightest  wounds  are  followed 
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by  erysipelas  and  danger ; in  others,  such  wounds  are 
unattended  by  any  troublesome  effects. 

In  most  cases,  when  an  organ  is  attacked,  particu- 
larly by  acute  disease,  the  system  takes  alarm : indeed, 
it  is  often  this  alarm  which  first  leads  the  practitioner 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  disease.  But  in  other 
cases,  the  most  severe  and  even  fatal  local  affection 
may  pass  through  all  its  stages  with  scarcely  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  system.  These  remarks  are  well 
illustrated  in  fevers.  In  them  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  patient,  who  had  been  proceeding  favourably, 
suddenly  becomes  anxious,  has  increased  heat  of  skin, 
increased  frequency  of  pulse,  thirst,  perhaps  more  or 
less  delirium : the  physician  examines  all  the  organs, 
and  in  one  or  another  of  them  finds  acute  disease.  In 
other  cases  there  is  none  of  this  excitement  or  reaction  • 
but  the  patient  has  sudden  collapse,  weak  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  &c. ; and  on  careful  search  some  organ 
is  found  to  be  seriously  inflamed.  We  see,  then,  how 
oppositely  a severe  local  affection  may  act  upon  differ- 
ent individuals  apparently  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions. 

In  close  connexion  with  hereditary  tendencies  and 
with  peculiarities  is  that  influence  which  operates  with 
almost  endless  diversity  on  the  human  being,  rules 
over  and  modifies  all  the  functions  of  his  body,  whe- 
ther in  health  or  in  disease,  and  which  by  the  ancients 
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was  called  the  constitution.  And  perhaps  no  better 
term  can  be  used  as  a general  expression  of  all  those 
powers  and  effects  which  have  been  mentioned. 

This  constitution  is  little  heeded  by  many  modern 
practitioners ; but  is  admitted  by  the  sound  physician, 
though  under  a variety  of  names.  Indeed,  we  must 
admit,  that  there  is  a peculiarity  in  every  individual, 
which  has  a great  influence  over  the  rise  and  course  of 
disease.  For  example  : a number  of  persons,  in  good 
health  and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  are 
exposed  to  malaria : one  has  intermittent ; another, 
neuralgia  ; another,  dysentery ; another,  remittent 
fever : or,  a number  of  persons  have  violence  done  to 
some  part  or  organ,  as  by  a blow : in  one,  acute  in- 
flammation follows,  ending  in  deposit  of  lymph  and 
induration ; in  another,  inflammation  also  follows, 
acute  or  even  chronic,  but  ending  in  deposit  of  pus, 
disorganisation,  gangrene  ; in  another,  tubercle,  cancer, 
or  hydatid,  is  the  result.  A number  of  persons  have 
a blow  on  the  head  : one  becomes  maniacal ; another, 
epileptic ; another  suffers  from  delirium  tremens ; an- 
other has  encephalitis.  A number  of  persons  in  a 
boat  are  upset,  and  remain  some  time  in  the  water : 
one  is  seized  with  a violent  cold;  a second,  with 
pneumonia,  or  bronchitis ; a third,  with  enteritis,  or 
peritonitis ; a fourth,  with  phrcnitis ; a fifth,  with 
rheumatism.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases  the  persons  may 
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appear  to  be  alike  in  health  and  strength,  are  under 
the  same  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  may  even 
be  of  the  same  family.  Therefore,  humanly  speaking, 
they  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the 
same  exciting  cause.  Yet  experience  tells  us,  that  we 
can  nowise  predict  what  form  the  disease  will  assume. 
The  individual,  however,  is  often  able,  from  knowledge 
of  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  to  foretell  with 
tolerable  accuracy  what  will  befall  him.  In  other 
words,  every  man  knows  that  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
certain  diseases,  and  that  when  disease  arises  in  him 
it  suffers  peculiar  modifications.  A remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  seen  in  syphilis ; and  much  that  is 
true  of  the  virus  of  that  disease  is  true  of  other  morbid 
poisons.  Some  persons  appear  to  be  not  susceptible 
of  its  influence  at  all,  while  others  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  it.  When  the  disease  has 
been  contracted,  the  sore,  after  a more  or  less  pro- 
longed period,  gets  well,  with  or  without  medicine ; 
and  although,  in  such  cases  the  whole  system  is  un- 
doubtedly affected,  or,  at  all  events,  the  poison  enters 
into  and  circulates  through  the  system,  yet  it  never- 
theless happens  that  there  are  some  persons  in  whom 
it  seems  to  be  innoxious,  and  to  whom  no  secondary 
injury  occurs  from  its  introduction : whereas  in  others 
the  result  is  far  different : for  soon  after  the  poison  is 
fairly  in  the  system,  its  presence  is  shown  by  some 
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one  or  more  of  its  secondary  attacks ; and  its  ravages 
may,  and  often  do,  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  to  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on 
the  different  structures  and  organs  of  the  body : so 
that  the  impartial  observer  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  some  persons  are  constitutionally 
prone  to  the  worst  consequences  from  the  morbid 
poison,  while  others  appear  to  be  uninjured  by  it. 

The  effect  of  remedies  also  often  illustrates  the 
principle  of  constitutional  peculiarity.  Mercury  may 
be  given  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  a number  of 
persons  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  and  yet  in 
no  two  of  them  may  its  effects  be  the  same.  In  one 
its  operation  will  be  slow ; in  another,  quick ; in  one 
it  will  cause  a variety  of  untoward  results  ; in  another, 
go  on  in  its  usual  course  to  salivation ; in  another, 
produce  none  of  its  peculiar  effects.  As  to  its  ulterior 
effect : in  some,  its  agency  is  most  beneficial,  all  its 
energies,  as  it  were,  being  directed  to  the  diseased 
part ; in  others,  it  entails  distress  and  misery,  by 
rousing  dormant  tendencies  to  disease,  undermining 
the  health,  and  hurrying  its  victim  to  the  grave.  In 
fact,  according  to  individual  peculiarity,  this  powerful 
mineral  may  be  a fortunate  remedy  or  a fatal  poison. 
Again,  tonics  act  very  differently  on  different  persons. 
In  some,  even  in  very  small  doses,  they  produce  great 
excitement,  headache,  &c. ; in  others,  though  given  in 
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very  large  doses,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  ill 
effect.  Indeed,  anomalies  of  this  sort  are  most  curious 
and  instructive,  and  instances  might  be  multiplied 
almost  to  infinity. 

Mode  of  life  has  great  influence  not  only  in  pre- 
disposing to  and  producing  disease,  but  also  in  modi- 
fying the  effects  of  the  remedies  we  employ.  In  its 
relation  to  these  particulars,  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  hardy  country  labourer  and  the  feeble 
town  mechanic,  the  temperate  man  and  the  drunkard, 
the  well  and  ill  fed,  the  indolent  and  active,  the  rich 
and  the  needy,  the  man  whose  mental  faculties  are 
active  and  highly  cultivated  and  him  who  lives  in 
swinish  lethargy;  between  him  who  in  pure  air  is 
engaged  in  healthy  occupations  and  him  who  lives  in 
the  pernicious  atmosphere  inseparable  from  certain 
trades.  Indeed,  the  effects  which  the  mode  of  life  has 
upon  us  require  only  to  be  alluded  to ; they  are  ad- 
mitted by  all.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  great  influence  which  the 
manner  of  living  must  have  on  the  production  of 
disease,  on  its  symptoms,  on  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  consequently  on  the  mode,  activity,  and 
duration,  of  our  treatment. 

And  here,  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  this 
subject,  it  may  be  asked,  must  not  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy greatly  affect  the  diseases  which  occur  during 
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its  continuance?  A woman  who  has  even  far  ad- 
vanced tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  becomes  preg- 
nant ; the  disease  is  stayed,  and  the  health  even 
improves.  By  and  by  she  is  delivered ; the  symptoms 
burst  out  anew,  and  she  speedily  dies.  Is  not  all  this  to 
be  explained  by  supposing,  that  during  utero-gestation 
the  vital  powers  of  the  system  are  exalted,  and  that 
the  lungs,  participating  in  the  generally  increased 
energy,  the  disease  is  therefore,  for  a time,  arrested ; 
but  that  when  delivery  has  occurred,  the  cause  of  the 
increased  vital  energy  being  removed,  the  disease 
again  proceeds?  Besides,  must  not  the  losses  and 
shock  which  the  woman  sustains  conduce  to  the  serious 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  hence  the  system 
be  again  reduced  lower  in  fact  than  ever,  and  the 
disease  in  consequence  make  rapid  progress  to  its 
fatal  issue?  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  we  may 
much  promote  recovery  from  tubercle  by  raising  the 
power  of  system,  and  thus  imitating  the  state  which 
pregnancy  induces. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  it  into  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  have  been  admitted  by  physicians  in 
all  ages.  Indeed,  even  in  the  healthy  body,  its  effects 
are  apparent  to  the  most  ordinary  observer.  Great 
activity  of  mind  wears  the  body  by  diminishing  the 
activity  of  the  nutritive  process ; especially  if  the 
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exertion  of  the  mind  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
individual  of  the  proper  quantity  of  sleep.  Its  in- 
fluence over  other  functions  is  plainly  seen : thought 
of  eating  brings  the  saliva ; the  presence  of  the  infant 
excites  the  flow  of  milk.  The  passions — the  stronger 
actions  of  the  mind — produce  analogous  results  : 
tears,  perspiration,  watery  urine,  diarrhoea,  jaundice, 
the  sudden  alteration  of  the  mother’s  milk.  Cheer- 
fulness and  hope  not  only  lighten  bodily  suffering,  but 
singularly  aid  recovery,  even  when  structural  alteration 
has  occurred.  Grief  and  the  depressing  passions 
materially  forward  the  inroads  of  disease ; and  even 
call  it  into  existence,  when  the  subject  is  predisposed, 
as  in  phthisis,  disease  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  liver. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  from  within  and 
without  just  named,  it  would  seem  that  man  is  affected 
by  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  which  give  a 
general  type  to  all  disease,  though  the  kind,  degree, 
and  duration  of  effect  vary  much.  These  conditions 
of  the  air  are  by  old  authors  included  in  the  term, 
epidemic  constitution.  This  subject  is  involved  in 
mystery,  and  what  we  know  about  it  is  limited  to 
some  few  facts ; facts,  however,  extremely  valuable 
and  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  best  illus- 
trated by  general  diseases,  especially  by  fever,  which 
of  all  diseases  puts  on  the  greatest  variety  of  appear- 
ance, and  admits  of  the  most  varied,  and  even  oppo- 
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site,  treatment.  At  one  time  it  presents  itself  with 
rapid,  large,  hard  and  full  pulse,  and  every  evidence 
of  great  excitement ; the  essence  of  the  disease  appear- 
ing to  consist  in  high  exaltation  of  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  life : at  another,  there  is  small,  languid, 
feeble  pulse,  with  extreme  prostration ; the  tendency 
being  strong  to  putrefaction  : at  another,  the  whole 
frame  appears  to  receive  a violent  shock,  and  there  is 
great  and  sudden  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  with 
fierce  delirium  or  muttering  stupor.  At  other  times 
fevers  are  almost  all  complicated  with  inflammatory 
attack  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ; at  others,  with 
inflammation  in  the  chest ; at  others,  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  abdomen  ; at  others,  with  various  erysipe- 
latous inflammations  ; at  others,  with  glandular 
diseases. 

The  knowledge  of  the  above-mentioned  influence 
reconciles  the  different  opinions  that  physicians  hold 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
fever,  which  disease  appears  to  consist  essentially  of 
disordered  action  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems.  Of  course,  this  disordered  action  cannot 
continue  long  without  more  or  less  disturbance  of 
several  of,  if  not  all,  the  functions  of  the  body ; and 
in  some  cases  this  disturbance  will  go  on  to  absolute 
disease,  destructive  and  fatal  in  result.  But  in  stating 
that  disordered  action  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
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systems  is  essential  to  fever,  we  do  not  name  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  cause  lies  in  a disturbing 
force,  of  the  power  of  which  the  disordered  action 
mentioned  is  but  a manifestation,  and  that  disturbing 
force  is  a poison.  The  early  symptoms  of  fever  are 
quite  those  one  would  expect  to  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  some  poison  in  the  system.  The  whole 
expression  of  the  patient,  both  in  feature  and  gesture, 
shows  trouble,  weakness,  and  lassitude.  His  move- 
ments are  feeble  and  tremulous : he  is  perhaps  inca- 
pable of  standing,  and  is  restless  while  lying  down. 
His  sensations  are  vague.  His  intellectual  faculties 
are  obscured  and  torpid ; he  cannot  fix  his  attention. 
He  sleeps  but  little,  and  is  disturbed  by  dreams.  The 
great  functions  of  his  body  are  disordered  : the  pulse 
is  quickened,  the  respiration  hurried,  the  heat  in- 
creased; the  thirst  is  great,  the  digestion  imperfect, 
the  appetite  gone ; the  bowels  are  loose  or  confined ; 
the  urine  is  scanty.  It  has  been  said  that  fever  is  a 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  : yet  what  can  be  the 
nature  of  the  agent  which  can  produce  an  abiding 
effect  upon  that  system  ? That  it  may  receive  an 
impression  which  can  throw  it  into  disordered  or  dis- 
eased action,  and  through  its  many  sympathies  and 
relations  produce  subsequent  derangement  of  the 
whole  body,  is  perfectly  intelligible ; but  that  it  should 
receive  an  impression  having,  as  it  were,  a period  of 
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incubation,  and  that  the  consequent  disease  should 
run  a course  more  or  less  determinate,  seem  to  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  office  and  function  of  the 
nervous  system.  That  system  cannot  retain  any  agent 
from  without.  It  can  merely  receive  impressions 
from  such  agent  and  convey  them  to  within.  The 
part  in  which  an  external  agent  can  be  retained  is  the 
vascular  system. 

I will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  fever,  because  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  fever  may  be  propagated  by  contagion. 

Although  the  great  characteristics  of  fever  are  con- 
stant, yet  atmospheric  or  epidemic  agency  is  fre- 
quently giving  rise  to  modifications,  which  have  much 
effect  upon  the  course  and  consequences  of  the  disease. 
These  modifications  are  almost  endless ; every  few 
years  bringing  some  slight  or  important  change,  which 
should  have  a corresponding  influence  over  our  treat- 
ment. The  mortality  in  fever  varies  remarkably  in 
different  visitations.  This  we  are  unable  to  refer  to 
any  known  cause.  The  form  of  the  disease  that 
occurred  in  London  some  years  ago,  and  was  com- 
monly accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  was 
scarcely  so  fatal  as  the  variety  which  has  been  pre- 
valent among  us  for  the  last  few  years,  and  which 
appears  to  be  almost  without  morbid  anatomy : for 
after  it  we  seldom  find  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or 
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alteration  of  any  part,  except  such  as  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  have  occurred  diming  the  agony,  or  to  be 
of  post-mortem  origin.  With  regard  to  London  alone, 

we  are  bound  to  believe  that  there  has  been  great 
variety  of  fever  prevalent  during  the  last  half-century. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  such  men  as  Clutterbuck, 
Armstrong,  and  others  as  eminent,  could  place  the 
seat  of  fever  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  unless 
they  continually  found  those  parts  diseased  in  the 
cases  they  witnessed.  Nor  can  we  suppose  otherwise 
than  that  their  testimony  in  favour  of  blood-letting 
was  correct.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  think  they 
were  in  error  as  to  fact.  Although  we  now  find  that 
such  treatment  would  be  fatal,  yet  we  must  allow  that 
then  it  could  be  carried  out  with  impunity,  even  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  and  beneficial : that 
whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  immediate  appeared  to  be  good. 

In  all  ages,  and  also  in  our  own  times,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  down  absolute  prin- 
ciples both  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  certain 
diseases,  especially  of  fever.  Yet  the  principles  ad- 
mitted in  one  age  have  been  refuted  in  the  next. 
Such  discrepancies  could  hardly  have  arisen  from  error 
in  observation.  The  reputation  of  the  observers  and 
the  circumstantial  way  in  which  they  relate  what  they 
saw  discountenance  such  a supposition.  The  more 
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probable  explanation  is,  that  the  complications  they 
speak  of,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease,  and  the 
result  of  their  treatment,  were  exactly  as  they  describe 
them  : that,  in  short,  disease  presented  remarkable 
modifications  at  different  periods,  and  required  appro- 
priate remedies.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  old  authors 
we  find  described  diseases,  and  particular  variations  of 
diseases,  which  to  us  seem  new : that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  are  surprised  by  the  vigour  of  the  physician, 
and,  on  the  other,  are  amazed  at  his  inertness. 

Fever  has  been  rather  prominently  noticed  here, 
because  the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the  epidemic 
constitution  are  types  which  show  how  that  power 
may  modify  disease  in  general,  and  because  fever  is, 
of  all  diseases,  the  most  susceptible  of  its  influence. 
This  obscure  agent  which  impresses  all  diseases  acts 
especially  upon  the  acute,  and  not  only  affects  their 
duration  and  severity,  but  also  brings  into  prominence 
a peculiar  train  of  symptoms,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
constitutes  the  epidemic  character,  and  is  common  to 
all  the  diseases  of  the  period. 

In  relation  to  remedies,  this  agent  has  a remark- 
able effect ; inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  most  opposite 
necessary  in  the  same  disease  on  different  occasions. 

Although  well  aware  that  there  is  a fashion  in 
physic,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  what  is 
attributed  to  fashion  is,  in  truth,  the  result  of  sound 
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observation ; that  the  very  contrary  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  obtain  at  particular  periods  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  changeableness  of  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, rather  than  to  the  fickleness  or  caprice  of  the 
profession.  If  we  again  refer  to  the  old  physicians, 
and  note  at  one  time  their  extreme  activity  of  practice 
in  certain  cases,  and  its  happy  effects ; and  at  another 
time  their  excessive  feebleness  of  treatment  in  the 
same  diseases,  noth  equally  fortunate  results ; and 
further  find  that  both  procedures  are  at  variance  with 
our  management  of  what  are  still  called  the  same 
affections ; we  may  for  a moment  wonder  at  the  con- 
tradictions involved  in  the  course  of  action  of  our  pre- 
decessors : but  when  we  consider  that  the  actors  in 
these  apparently  contradictory  proceedings  were  men 
devoted  to  observation,  of  large  experience,  of  deep 
reflection,  and  of  high  repute;  when  we  see  what 
great  influence  the  epidemic  constitution  in  our  own 
day  exercises  over  all  disease ; we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  supposed  inconsistencies  as  to 
the  mode  of  treating  the  same  disease  at  different 
periods  of  past  time,  and  in  attributing  such  incon- 
sistencies to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  affections, 
induced  by  the  epidemic  constitution  then  existent. 
Every  one,  in  his  own  experience,  must  have  met  with 
cases  in  point.  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  and  the  influenza,  eighteen  years  ago,  who  has 
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not  remarked  how  badly,  generally  speaking,  blood- 
letting lias  been  borne,  and  that  it  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  much  less  used  than  formerly?  From 
the  time  when  those  fatal  diseases  first  prevailed, 
catarrhs,  and  indeed  all  diseases,  have  taken  a low 
type.  Scarlatina  has  assumed  a particular  form.  The 
eruption  has  been  very  pale  and  hardly  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  throat  has  been  very  severely  affected,  caus- 
ing the  death  of  not  a few.  Often  the  disease  has 
appeared  to  be  only  slight,  when  dropsy  has  followed 
in  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

The  practitioner  who  would  treat  disease  philo- 
sophically and  well  should  have  the  foregoing  and  like 
facts  and  reflections  fully  in  mind.  From  them  is 
derived  much  of  the  knowledge  which  renders  the 
physician  able  and  successful.  Yet  there  are  many  in 
the  profession  who  think  lightly  of  such  acquirements 
and  considerations.  To  them  nothing  is  valuable 
which  cannot  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the 
received  doctrines,  or  supposed  pathological  and  phy- 
siological facts,  of  the  day.  If  a line  of  treatment  is 
pursued  which  will  not  admit  of  explanation  upon 
what  are  called  rational  principles,  but  which  is  never- 
theless followed  by  uniform  success ; if  remedies  are 
used,  powerful  in  their  nature,  but  the  actions  of 
which  are  not  fully,  perhaps  not  at  all,  understood, 
though  long  experience  has  found  their  employment  to 
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be  almost  always  attended  by  a good  result ; such 
practice  they  call  empiricism.  And  so,  in  a certain 
sense,  it  is.  But  the  use  of  all  our  remedies  is  em- 
pirical : for  who  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  imme- 
diate action  of  any  one  of  them  on  the  living  frame  ? 
What  explanation  of  the  action  of  mercury  do  we  offer 
when  we  say,  that  it  makes  the  mouth  sore,  affects  the 
glands,  regulates  the  inflammatory  process,  and  re- 
moves the  morbid  product?  These  are  but  acknow- 
ledged facts,  which  the  empirical  use  of  the  remedy 
has  shown,  and  observation  has  noticed.  The  use  of 
some  medicines  has  taught  us,  that  they  will  purge, 
and  purge  in  different  ways ; that  antimony,  ipecacu- 
anha, quinine,  and  a variety  of  other  remedies,  have 
such  and  such  effects,  evident  to  our  senses ; and 
beyond  this,  genius  and  industry  have  never  pene- 
trated, and  probably  never  will.  That  part  of  physio- 
logical research  which  inquires  into  the  laws  that 
govern  the  actions  of  organs — laws  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  regulate  physics  generally — 
may  and  will  be  successfully  pursued  : but  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  higher  operations — the  operations 
that  properly  constitute  life — will,  in  all  probability, 
be  for  ever  involved  in  mystery.  We  must  be  content 
to  know  the  results  of  these  operations,  not  their 
causations ; to  watch  the  machinery  and  be  ignorant 
of  the  motive  power. 
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The  duty  of  the  physician — the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  his  labours — is  to  prolong  life.  Of  course 
he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  those 
structural  changes  which  ultimately  kill,  or  make  life 
miserable ; but  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  efforts  is 
to  keep  his  patient  from  dying.  But  his  remedies  all 
operate,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hidden  springs  of  action, 
which  baffled  physiology  has  never  yet  unveiled.  Is 
he  to  wait  until  physiologists  have  agreed  as  to  how 
the  great  functions  of  life  are  carried  on  ; and  until 
he  receives  instructions  from  them  as  to  what  remedies 
he  should  employ,  and  as  to  how  he  should  employ 
them?  Is  it  not  wiser  to  follow  observation  and 
experience,  which  daily  confirm,  correct,  and  enlarge 
the  knowledge  handed  down  to  us  by  the  greatest 
physicians  that  have  lived  since  medicine  could  be 
called  a science,  than  to  follow  those  who  refuse  to 
employ  any  remedy  of  admitted  power  because  they 
do  not  comprehend  its  action,  and  prefer  to  stand  by 
with  folded  arms  patiently  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
conflict ; or  who,  if  they  do  use  remedies,  choose 
those  of  the  mildest  kind,  their  mode  of  action,  how- 
ever, being  also  unknown  ; or  who  rely  on  bringing 
into  increased  activity  the  functions  of  the  bowels, 
skin,  &c.,  of  the  relation  of  which  to  the  disease,  how- 
ever, they  confess  that  they  know  nothing  ? Would 
not  these  men  be  more  consistent  if  they  refrained 
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from  any  interference,  since  what  they  do,  when  they 
act  at  all,  is  precisely  after  the  practice  they  object  to  : 
namely,  the  use  of  medicines  the  actions  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood,  and  the  rousing  of  functions  to 
increased  energy,  the  reference  of  which  to  the  disease 
is  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 

The  physician  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  he 
has  not  to  deal  with  a mere  machine,  in  which  the 
operations  obey  fixed  laws  and,  certain  impulses  being 
given  or  certain  actions  being  called  forth,  determinate 
results  must  inevitably  ensue ; but  that  he  is  treating 
a living  being,  who  is  so  constructed  that  certain  ope- 
rations are  proceeding  and  certain  effects  are  resulting, 
which  in  a great  measure  conform,  indeed,  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  laws  that  control  ordinary 
matter,  but  which  are  also  variously  modified, — now 
increased,  now  suspended,  now  perverted — by  that 
peculiar  principle  so  mysterious  in  its  nature  and 
effects,  the  principle  of  life. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression  : It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  great  operations  of  life 
are  ministered  to  by  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  diges- 
tive systems.  But  although  these  systems  have  so 
close  a connexion  with  life,  their  functions  do  not 
constitute  its  essence  : for,  even  in  fully  organised 
beings,  life  does  not  consist  in  the  reciprocal  and 
harmonious  actions  of  parts  and  organs,  inasmuch  as 
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it  existed  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  germ,  before 
parts  and  organs  were  formed,  and  may  continue 
little  diminished  in  vigour  after  some  of  them  have 
been  seriously  impaired.  These  actions,  in  fact,  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  but  are  not 
necessary  to  its  existence : for  what  effect  can  a re- 
laxed or  constricted  state  of  vessels  have  upon  life 
beyond  that  which  is  consequent  upon  an  altered 
condition  of  the  circulation  and  a varied  quantity  of 
the  blood  conveyed  ? In  what  way  can  the  nervous 
system  minister  to  life,  except  by  receiving  the  mys- 
terious influence  which  probably  originates  in  the 
centres,  and  conducting  it  to  the  remotest  and  most 
intricate  parts  and  organs,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
gulate their  action ; in  what  way,  except  by  forming 
the  means  of  communication  with  external  agents,  the 
channel  through  which  impressions,  however  severe 
or  however  slight,  are  exchanged  between  parts  and 
organs  however  distant,  and  the  bond  by  which  the 
various  and  separate  portions  of  the  body  are  united 
into  a sympathising  whole  ? 

But  for  what  purpose,  then,  is  the  elaborate  vas- 
cular system  constructed,  and  the  constant  supply  of 
new  material  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
frame  ? For  what  is  the  subtile  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  provided,  and  distributed  to  every 
part?  Why  is  it  that  these  distinct  systems  are 
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brought  into  close  proximity  in  the  minute  struc- 
tures ? It  may  be  answered,  that  all  this  is  arranged 
and  effected  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  its 
allied  functions.  Yet  neither  the  most  intimate  prox- 
imity of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  nor  the  action  of 
blood  and  nervous  matter  upon  each  other,  can  ac- 
complish nutrition  or  explain  its  phenomena.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  neither  the  nervous  nor 
the  vascular  system  is  necessary  to  nutrition,  growth, 
and  other  vital  processes.  In  the  germ,  these  systems 
do  not  exist ; and,  yet,  all  the  changes  that  constitute 
growth  are  rapidly  effected : in  a word,  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  life  are  then  carried  on  in  the  most  energetic 
manner;  the  essential  condition,  however,  being  an 
abundant  supply  of  material  on  which  to  act : a con- 
dition which  in  complicated  organisations  is  evidently 
fulfilled  by  the  vascular  system. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  at  the  nature  of  their 
functions,  and  at  their  incapacity  of  themselves  to 
produce  the  results  that  we  see  produced  in  the  vital 
operations ; we  may  infer  that  these  systems  are  de- 
stined to  administer  to  some  independent  power,  ex- 
ternal to  them : looking  also  at  the  mode  in  which 
life  commenced  in  the  germ,  and  at  the  extent  of  the 
formative  power  then  existing : looking  at  the  re- 
quirements of  the  germ,  and  at  the  nature  of  the 
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organs  and  systems  it  calls  into  existence  to  minister 
to  them  : we  may  naturally  conclude  that  the  materials 
of  the  germ,  when  multiplied  and  composing  the 
basis  of  the  more  advanced  being,  maintain  their  for- 
mative power  and  use  these  organs  and  systems  as 
their  agents : that,  in  short,  these  organs  and  systems 
are  designed  to  subserve  some  purpose  external  to 
and  beyond  their  particular  function. 

A digestive  apparatus  is  constructed,  to  receive 
and  elaborate  material.  A vascular  system  is  formed, 
to  carry  this  material  to  the  remotest  parts.  A me- 
chanism is  provided,  to  supply  this  material  with  air. 
The  admission  of  air  causes  the  generation  of  heat, 
and  this  heat  is  diffused  wherever  the  blood  flows. 
But  it  is  essential  that  this  material — the  blood — 
should  be  kept  suitable  for  its  office.  Now,  as  the 
vascular  system  is  the  only  channel  by  which  nutri- 
ment reaches  the  arena  in  which  the  vital  operations 
are  enacted,  and  as  it  is  also  the  only  route  by  which 
effete  matters  can  be  removed  from  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  formed,  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  im- 
purities that  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
Bor  the  removal  of  these  impurities  certain  organs  are 
provided,  by  which  some  of  these  matters  are  cast 
out  of  the  system  unchanged,  while  others  undergo 
change  and  perform  some  office  before  they  are  ex- 
pelled. But,  to  complete  the  scheme,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  that  the  several  parts  of  the  body  should  be 
united  by  sympathy ; that  the  excess  of  one  part 
should  be  carried  to  another  which  languishes,  and 
that  the  extraordinary  requirements  of  a particular 
point  should  be  supplied.  The  mass  of  independent 
atoms  must  be  brought  into  relation  throughout  the 
frame.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  nervous  system. 
Moreover,  setting  aside  the  psychical  influence  pro- 
bably seated  in  this  system,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  a stimulus  is  derived  from  the  nervous  force 
itself ; by  which  tone  is  given  to  the  body,  in  addition 
to  the  stimulus  which  this  system  conveys  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  agents  from  without ; which  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  stimulate  simple  organisations, 
but  which  in  complicated  organisations  are  not  suf- 
ficient, unless  their  impressions  are  carried,  at  least 
in  part,  by  an  appropriate  medium — the  nervous 
system. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears,  that  the  great  ob- 
jects in  our  complicated  organisation  are  the  pro- 
viding an  ample  supply  of  proper  blood  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  carried  to  the  remotest 
parts,  in  which,  at  first  in  the  embryo,  and  after- 
wards in  the  fully  formed  being,  the  active  force,  the 
really  and  essentially  vital  power,  is  seated.  In  them 
lies  the  force  that  fashioned  and  maintains  the  elabo- 
rate organisation,  and  in  them  it  is  that  the  nervous 
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and  vascular  systems  minister  to  that  force.  These 
remote  parts  of  our  structure  have  always  been 
esteemed  as  highly  important,  though  they  have  been 
only  vaguely  described  as  “ the  Tissues.”  Modern 
research  has  confirmed  what  our  forefathers  con- 
jectured ; and  has  shown,  that  these  tissues  are  com- 
posed of  minute  corpuscles,  simple  in  structure,  but 
potent  in  function,  having,  so  to  speak,  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  by  their  combined  action 
effecting  the  processes  of  life ; that  the  same  kind  of 
bodies  exist  throughout  animated  nature,  though  they 
are  somewhat  modified  even  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  individual ; and  that  they  are  in  structure 
and  function  identical  with  those  which  exist  in  the 
germ.  By  these  bodies  all  the  vital  operations  are 
executed ; upon  them  depend  secretion  and  absorp- 
tion, renewal  and  decay.  Such  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  substance  which  in  these  pages  will  be 
called  the  formative  tissue  ; the  exciting  and  opera- 
tive principle  of  which  will  be  called  the  organic 
energy. 

Of  this  tissue  the  fully  formed  being  is  as  essen- 
tially constituted  as  was  the  germ  from  which  that 
being  sprung.  The  germ  is  simply  composed  of  this 
tissue.  As  developement  proceeds,  the  several  parts 
of  the  future  being  are  formed  by  the  self-propagation 
of  the  corpuscles  or  cells  that  compose  this  tissue. 
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The  different  structures  of  the  body,  therefore,  are 
formed  from  this  tissue,  modified  as  circumstances 
require,  but  always  retaining  the  essentially  vital 
properties — resistance  to  decay  and  self-propagation. 
But,  although  these  properties  are  essential  to  life, 
yet  they  by  no  means  include  all  the  vital  charac- 
teristics. Each  part  and  system  as  it  is  being  formed 
is  endowed  with,  and  when  formed  retains,  a peculiar 
property,  over  and  above  those  which  are  common  to 
living  matter : as  is  seen  in  the  irritability  of  muscle, 
the  tonicity  of  vessel,  the  peculiar  function  of  nerve. 
The  particular  functions  of  the  various  secreting 
organs  afford  a further  illustration  : for  although  the 
same  material  from  which  all  secretions  are  formed 
— the  blood — flows  to  every  organ,  different  pro- 
ducts result : in  one  case,  tears  ; in  another,  bile ; in 
another,  gastric  juice.  If  organs  were  not  peculiarly 
endowed,  why  should  not  the  lachrymal  gland  secrete 
bile,  and  the  liver  tears  ? 

Thus  we  must  consider  the  body  as  a living  mass, 
the  atoms  of  which,  as  in  the  germ,  have,  so  to  speak, 
an  independent  life ; the  degree  of  their  vitality,  how- 
ever, and  the  mode  in  which  that  vitality  is  displayed, 
varying  much  in  different  parts.  Sometimes  they 
simply  retain  their  formative  power,  and  replace  the 
ordinary  waste  of  the  body.  Sometimes,  modified  in 
form,  they  constitute  structures  especially  endowed: 
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as  blood-vessel,  nerve,  muscle.  Sometimes  they  con- 
stitute products  still  special,  but  less  permanent  than 
the  structures  just  named  : such  are  the  corpuscles  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  secretions  generally. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  account  of  the  formative 
tissue  and  its  function,  and  of  the  vascular  and  nerv- 
ous systems,  by  which  that  tissue  is  sustained,  its 
influence  conveyed,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
are  connected. 

Upon  the  degree  in  which  these  systems  and  the 
formative  tissue  harmonise  in  function,  health  or 
disease  depends.  A derangement  of  the  operations 
of  these  systems  must  produce  important  effects  upon 
the  condition  of  the  formative  tissue  ; and  therefore 
their  proper  regulation  is  not  only  essential  to  health, 
but,  eventually,  to  life  itself. 

If  these  operations  bear  a due  relation  to  one 
another  ; if  the  formative  tissue  is  sufficiently  high  in 
organic  energy  to  consume  the  material  it  receives, 
or  to  resist  the  impressions  that  must  be  constantly 
given  to  it,  by  reason  of  the  ever- varying  condition 
of  the  body  causing  a little  increase  in,  or  slightly 
unfit  kind  of,  the  material  carried  to  it  through  the 
circulation  ; if  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  constant 
and  yet  ever-changing  impressions  that  it  must  re- 
ceive from  and  through  the  nervous  system,  the 
operations  of  which  are  so  general,  sudden,  and  in- 
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cessant  that  the  organic  energy  is  continually  liable 
to  be  assailed,  perverted,  or  otherwise  impaired  ; if 
the  vascular  system  brings  blood  of  proper  quality, 
and  in  proper  quantity  and  force ; if  the  nervous 
system  has  its  proper  tone,  if  it  originates  a due 
mobility  and  force,  and  carries  no  powerful  or  un- 
usual impression  to  within : if  all  these  conditions 
concur,  the  body  remains  in  health. 

But  if  the  formative  tissue  takes  up  and  pursues 
some  disordered  action  ; if  its  organic  energy  be- 
comes exalted  and  the  tissue  elaborates  more  quickly 
and  highly  than  it  ought,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
part  becomes  accelerated  and  more  blood  than  is 
proper  is  drawn  towards  it,  which  circumstance,  un- 
less some  counteracting  influence  arises,  perpetuates 
the  disordered  action  until  various  injuries,  local  and 
general,  result : or  if  the  organic  energy  of  the  tissue 
languishes  and  that  structure  is  incapable  of  elabo- 
rating the  materials  brought  to  it,  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  receive  life  and  go  through  the  meta- 
morphoses which  are  wrought  in  nutrition,  absorp- 
tion, reparation,  or  decay ; if  the  tissue  takes  on  a 
perverted  action,  so  that  the  material  brought  to  it 
is  neither  too  abundantly  and  highly  nor  too  sparingly 
and  feebly  elaborated,  but  matter  of  a heterogeneous 
or  decidedly  pernicious  quality  is  formed,  producing 
local  and  general  evil  : if  the  vascular  system  becomes 
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loaded  with  substances  foreign  to  it,  or  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  become  altered  in  quality  or  in  due  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  or  if  the  current  is  increased 
in  velocity  or  strength,  so  that  more  blood  is  brought 
to  the  formative  tissue  than  should  be  in  a given  time, 
or  that,  though  healthy  and  in  proper  quantity,  it 
impinges  on  the  tissue  with  too  much  force : if  the 
nervous  system  is  more  moveable  than  it  should  be, 
if  it  brings  powerful,  or  long  continued  and  dis- 
ordered, impressions  from  without  or  from  within  the 
body,  if  it  is  deficient  in  power  or  faulty  in  action  : 
if  any,  or  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  more  or  less 
disease  is  the  result. 

The  degree  in  which  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
actions  or  functions  may  be  disturbed  is  without 
limit : it  may  vary  from  the  slightest  derangement 
to  the  most  decided  disease.  Indeed,  the  body  is 
perhaps  seldom  free  from  some  derangement  of  the 
nervous  or  vascular  system  : but  the  disturbance  being 
slight,  the  organic  energy  of  the  formative  tissue  is, 
probably,  able  to  resist  it.  In  fact,  upon  the  energy 
of  this  tissue  it  is  that  the  state  of  health  mainly 
depends ; and  the  amount  of  this  energy  originally 
conferred  upon  the  individual  it  is  that  renders  him 
robust  or  feeble,  of  vigorous  or  delicate  constitution. 

The  impression  which  originates  diseased  action 
Laving  been  received  by  the  formative  tissue,  various 
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changes  are  caused  ; their  variety  depending  on  the 
function  of  the  part  affected.  If  the  impression  falls 
on  a glandular  structure,  increase  of  function  com- 
monly ensues,  and  there  is  inordinate  secretion, 
healthy  or  morbid ; the  corpuscles  on  the  secreting 
surface  being  formed  more  rapidly  and  abundantly 
than  before:  the  function  of  the  corpuscles  which 
compose  the  interstitial  substances  being  often  at  the 
same  time  increased — the  corpuscles  themselves,  pro- 
bably, increasing  in  number  also,  — so  that  hyper- 
trophy is  produced.  If  the  impression  falls  upon  a 
simple  secretory  surface — such  as  a serous  membrane, 
— augmented  secretion  for  the  most  part  follows ; 
but  with  little  interstitial  deposit.  When,  however, 
the  impression  falls  upon  a non -secretory  part,  inter- 
stitial deposit  alone  ensues,  and  is  evinced  in  the 
various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  part : as  enlargement,  induration,  and  the  rest. 

The  organic  energy  being  once  disturbed  or  per- 
verted, its  disordered  action  may  proceed  to  any 
extent  or  persist  for  any  time ; the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  the  disturbance  being  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  impression  and  to  the 
amount  of  its  force.  If  a constant  supply  of  dele- 
terious matter  is  carried  to  a part,  the  probability  is 
that  more  or  less  of  permanent  disease  will  result. 
But  an  impression  of  even  short  continuance  may 
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cause  an  action  in  the  part  that  may  proceed  slowly 
and  uninterruptedly  till  complete  structural  change 
is  produced.  In  fact,  no  certain  prediction  can  be 
formed  from  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  impres- 
sion. The  effect  will  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual. 

Now,  if  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  cause,  an 
impression  is  carried  to  a part  or  organ  which  is  in 
such  a condition  that  any  disturbing  force  may  induce 
disordered  action  in  it,  alteration  in  its  organic  energy 
ensues,  which  may  be  slight  and  evanescent  or  grave 
and  prolonged.  The  organic  energy  of  the  part  being 
thus  altered,  various  results  may  follow,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  inflammation.  But  when  the 
organic  energy  is  perverted,  who  shall  say  what 
changes  may  not  follow ! The  foregoing  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  impression  acts  through  the  nervous 
system.  But  the  organic  energy  of  a part  may  be 
disturbed  or  perverted  through  the  vascular  system. 
From  some  cause  or  other  the  blood  may  undergo 
change  or  pollution,  and  the  part  be  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  material  necessary  to  its  healthy  opera- 
tion. If  this  change  or  pollution  is  great  and  rapid, 
vital  action  ceases  everywhere,  and  death  is  the  quick 
result.  If  the  change  or  pollution  is  of  less  intensity, 
disturbed  action  throughout  the  system  follows,  as  in 
fever  of  various  kinds  : if  of  still  less  intensity,  dis- 
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ordered  general  health  occurs  ; or  local  affections  may 
arise,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  our  first  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  impressions  made  through  the  nervous 
system,  namely,  that  a cause  which  pervades  the 
whole  system  through  the  blood  may,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  a part,  produce  a local  disease. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  do  by  a sort  of  independent 
action  influence  both  health  and  disease.  Their 
proper  or  disordered  function  must  affect  the  system 
at  large.  But  though  they  are  thus  capable  of  excit- 
ing and  administering  to  diseased  operations,  yet  they 
cannot  do  more.  They  cannot  by  themselves  pro- 
duce morbid  changes.  The  formative  tissue  must  still 
be  concerned.  If  that  resists  the  attacks  made  upon 
it  (which,  if  they  are  long  continued,  is  perhaps  im- 
possible), great  excitement  of  the  system  may  occur, 
but  there  will  be  no  structural  change.  Allowing 
that  disordered  action  arises  in  the  vessels,  what  can 
result  beyond  increased  rate  of  circulation,  vascular 
dilatation,  alteration  of  the  quality  of  the  blood,  with 
more  or  less  stagnation  of  that  fluid,  and  some  effu- 
sion of  part  of  its  constituents  into  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance ? Granting  that  any  or  all  of  these  alterations 
take  place,  where  is  the  proof  that  they  can  bring 
about  anything  more  than  mechanical  effect,  unless 
we  admit  that  the  blood  is  able  of  its  own  proper 
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power  to  produce  all  those  changes  which  we  call  in- 
flammation, hypertrophy,  and  even  nutrition  itself? 
To  take  the  disordered  action  of  the  vessels  and  its 
consequences  as  the  really  efficient  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, and  of  the  other  processes  mentioned,  would 
be  as  unreasonable  as  to  attribute  the  increased 
verdure  following  upon  irrigation  of  an  arid  soil  to 
the  husbandman  who  directed  the  stream,  or  to  the 
water  that  flowed.  In  both  cases  the  effects  are  far 
beyond  the  apparent  agents,  which  are  but  excitants 
that  rouse  to  activity  the  vital  principle  lying  dormant 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  part. 

Such,  then,  is  a slight  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  disease  takes  its  rise.  We  have  seen  how  im- 
portantly the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  act ; that 
although,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  only  subservient 
to  life,  they  still  play  so  great  a part  in  its  main- 
tenance, so  influence  it  by  their  own  state,  and  so 
demonstrate  its  condition  by  their  own  tranquillity  or 
disorder,  as  to  become  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
practitioner,  both  in  relation  to  the  evidence  they 
afford  as  to  the  condition  of  the  system  and  to  the 
means  they  offer  of  influencing  the  vital  operations, 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  them. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  in  a practical  point 
of  view  the  life  of  the  individual  is  carried  on  by  the 
agency  of  these  systems. 
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To  study  the  influence  which  disease  has  over 
them,  how  far  they  indicate  its  inroad  upon  the  vital 
power,  what  mode  of  relief  to  the  suffering  body  is 
suggested  by  their  condition,  how  they  may  support 
it  when  sinking  or  calm  it  when  excited,  how  the 
effect  of  certain  medicines  may  through  them  reach 
the  disturbed  part,  how  a remedy  may  by  their 
agency  be  sent  to  a depurating  organ,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  made  to  cast  some  noxious  matter  from  the 
body — to  study  these  and  other  relations  of  these 
systems  to  the  course  and  treatment  of  disease  is, 
indeed,  to  pursue  an  investigation  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance. 


REMEDIES  IN  GENERAL. 

To  say  that  medicinal  substances  are  received 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  find  their  way  into  the 
sanguiferous  system,  and  are  thus  carried  whither- 
soever the  blood  flows,  is  to  speak  of  what  is  so  trite 
as  to  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Yet,  in  truth, 
upon  the  due  appreciation  of  these  circumstances, 
and  upon  their  subserviency  to  our  purposes,  the 
proper  treatment  of  disease  greatly  depends.  But  to 
fully  estimate  the  value  of  these  circumstances,  we 
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must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  the  mechanism  into 
which  remedies  enter  is  endowed  with,  and  in  all  its 
operations  is  controlled  by,  the  vital  principle — in 
these  observations  called,  the  organic  energy.  By 
their  influence  over  the  material  part  in  which  this 
energy  is  seated  it  is  that  remedies  modify  the  energy 
itself,  and  thus  eventually  produce  their  own  parti- 
cular effects.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  insist  on 
the  effective  operation  of  this  energy  were  it  not  that 
in  these  times  there  is  a disposition  to  greatly  under- 
value, if  not  to  deny,  its  agency. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said,  that 
if  we  look  into  our  organisation  we  shall  see  that  the 
molecular  parts  of  our  bodies — in  whatever  compounds 
they  exist,  whether  ternary  or  quaternary — would, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  as  to  warmth  and  moisture,  have  a constant 
tendency  to  be  decomposed  and  to  react  upon  one 
another,  were  it  not  for  a governing  principle  inherent 
in  living  matter — the  organic  energy.  This,  so  long 
as  it  is  in  full  operation,  prevents  decomposition.  Its 
power  of  staying  the  ordinary  operations  of  chemical 
affinity  is  seen  when  large  collections  of  fluid,  as 
serum  or  pus,  remain  unaltered  for  a considerable 
time  in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  &c.  : it  is  also  seen 
in  the  usual  operations  of  the  economy,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of 
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the  bronchial  ramifications.  In  these  instances  the 
efficacy  of  the  organic  energy  is  so  great,  that  the 
mere  contact  of  these  contents  with  the  vital  solids 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  obeying  the  chemical 
laws.  It  is  true  that  the  contents  of  the  serous  sacs 
are  kept  from  contact  with  air,  and  that  when  such 
contact  happens,  decomposition  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  occurs  : yet  the  healthy  bronchial  secretion, 
uncorrupted  though  exposed  to  air ; the  innocuous 
presence  of  air  in  a serous  sac  containing  fluid,  as  in 
pneumato-thorax ; and  in  the  case  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  preservation  of  substances  prone  to  putre- 
faction ; all  prove  the  power  of  the  organic  energy  to 
prevent  chemical  changes,  even  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  occurrence.  The  decomposition 
which  takes  place  within  the  body  very  soon  after 
death  in  parts  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  air  proves 
further  and  satisfactorily  that  the  absence  of  this 
energy  favours  changes  which  its  presence  would  not 
permit. 

The  organic  energy,  which  directs  and  accom- 
plishes all  the  operations  that  characterise  the  living 
being,  pervades  the  entire  system  ; but  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  several  parts,  and  the 
mode  in  which  these  manifest  their  particular  endow- 
ment, vary  much : as  seen  in  muscle,  vessel,  nerve, 
gland. 
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If  the  organic  energy  is  only  locally  disturbed,  the 
nutrition,  or  some  function,  of  a particular  part  may 
be  alone  disordered  : but  if  the  organic  energy  is 
generally  disturbed,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  may 
be  thrown  into  disorder  : as  in  fever.  Yet,  it  may 
happen — indeed  frequently  does — that  although  the 
organic  energy  is  disturbed  generally,  the  apparent 
disorder  consequent  is  limited  to  a particular  part : 
as  seen  in  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  morbid 
matter  of  gout  to  attack  the  foot ; or  when  the 
materies  morbi  of  rheumatism  as  its  first  effect  in- 
duces pericarditis,  which  I have  seen  appear  some 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  limbs.  The  reason  why  morbid  matter,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  organic  energy  in 
general,  fastens  upon  that  of  a particular  part  is  at 
present  inexplicable  (except  as  regards  excretion), 
and  probably  will  ever  remain  so.  Now,  such  being 
the  frequent  course  of  operation  of  materies  morbi, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  other  agents,  which  also  act 
upon  the  organic  energy,  should  often  show  a like 
uncertainty  as  to  the  part  which  they  affect,  though, 
as  with  morbid  matter,  their  operation  is  in  general 
determinate : and  reasoning  on  this  analogy,  we 
might  expect  that  medicinal  agents,  introduced  into 
the  body  and  acting  upon  its  organic  energy,  would, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  a general  effect 
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upon  the  system,  often  peculiarly  influence  some 
particular  part.  And  so  they  do : as  the  effects  of 
opium  on  the  nervous  system,  of  antimony  on  the 
vascular  system,  and  of  mercury  on  the  formative 
tissue,  show.  In  short,  remedies  have  not  only  an 
effect  upon  the  organic  energy  in  its  relation  to  the 
body  at  large,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  particular 
parts  ; and  this  local  effect  of  remedies  it  is  that 
marks  their  peculiar  action. 

In  employing  remedies,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  not  only  their  particular  local  effect,  but  also 
the  influence  they  may  have  over  the  function  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  system  : for  as  these  systems 
have  a very  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
life,  they  must  also  have  an  important  part  in  the 
production  and  sustenance  of  disease ; and  as  re- 
medies must  act  upon  the  organic  energy  of  these 
systems,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  how  they 
act,  and  how  so  acting,  they  modify  the  operations  of 
disease. 

The  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  therefore,  are 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  physician.  They  are 
conductors  of  impressions  from  his  remedies,  or  of 
his  remedies  themselves.  To  a considerable  extent 
he  has  power,  and  often  direct  power,  over  their 
functions ; and  thus,  through  their  instrumentality, 
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lie  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  organic  energy 
seated  in  the  all-pervading  formative  tissue. 

The  remarks  upon  the  digestive  system — so  far 
as  they  concern  the  alimentary  canal — I shall  defer 
until  the  observations  relating  to  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  and  to  some  remedies  which  act 
through  them,  are  concluded. 

The  vascular  system  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  supply  is  brought  to,  and  the  waste  carried  from, 
the  formative  tissue.  Through  it  also  most  medicinal 
substances  are  conveyed,  and,  like  the  food,  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  very  seat 
of  the  great  functions  of  life : for  it  would  appear 
that  remedies  almost  invariably  operate  by  influencing 
the  formative  tissue. 

Yet,  while  it  is  supposed  that  remedies  operate 
by  affecting  the  organic  energy  of  the  formative  tissue, 
it  is  not  denied  that  chemical  actions  occur  within 
the  body.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  such  actions 
do  take  place.  Indeed,  the  Almighty  accomplishes 
his  designs  throughout  the  universe,  whether  they  be 
great  or  small,  in  accordance  with  a few  simple  laws ; 
and  doubtless  the  phenomena  of  life  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  them.  But  it  seems  no  less  sure  that, 
although  the  products  of  vital  action  have  certain 
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chemical  properties  and  composition,  they  are  still 
only  products : and  as,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  matter,  whether  living  or  dead,  must  have 
some  definite  composition,  so  does  it  follow  that  the 
laws  of  chemistry  influence  that  composition,  and  thus 
far  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  living 
being.  Yet  even  these  chemical  effects  are  controlled 
by,  and  perfected  through,  the  organic  energy.  Life 
is  peculiar  and  un definable,  obeying  no  known  laws, 
but  availing  itself  of  and  directing  the  ordinary  forces 
which  control  the  changes  and  operations  constantly 
going  on  throughout  the  world.  But  life  is  beyond 
these  forces,  and  of  far  greater  power  and  mystery. 
Apart  from  its  influence  they  obey,  as  it  were,  a blind 
impulse,  and  form  unions  which  experience  enables  us 
to  predict  as  inevitable : it,  on  the  contrary,  inter- 
rupts their  agency,  and  causes  unions  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  inanimate  nature  ; forming  combinations 
and  suspending  affinities  to  an  extent  that  we,  per- 
haps, shall  never  fully  comprehend.  These  remarks 
are  in  some  degree  illustrated  by  the  blood,  which,  in 
common  with  the  solids,  is  endowed  with  life  ; so 
that  substances  circulate  in  it  in  such  forms  as  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  known  chemical  affinities 
existing  in  compound  fluids.  But  though  affinities 
of  this  sort  are  generally  suspended,  yet  some,  which 
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particular  purposes  make  necessary,  are  constant  in 
operation. 

Although  medicines  which  are  carried  through  the 
circulation  chiefly  act  upon  the  formative  tissue,  in- 
cluding the  blood,  we  must,  nevertheless  admit  that 
they  affect  the  vascular  system — the  vessels  them- 
selves ; like  as  we  conclude  that  medicines  which  act 
upon  the  formative  tissue  through  the  nervous  system 
must  act  upon  the  nerves  themselves.  The  action  of 
medicines  upon  the  vessels  must  be  considered  to  be 
of  a vital  nature.  For  the  most  part  it  can  merely 
increase  or  lessen  their  tonic  power  : and  in  such  case, 
diminished  tonicity,  as  from  antimony,  and  increased 
tonicity,  as  from  quiniue,  must  have  considerable 
effects  on  the  economy.  In  estimating  these  effects, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  as  fresh 
elements  ; but  merely  as  a part  of  the  general  effects 
that  remedies  have  upon  the  formative  tissue  at  large, 
and  consequently  upon  that  tissue  as  it  exists  in  the 
vascular  system.  Nor  have  these  effects  upon  the 
vascular  system  any  efficacy  per  se  : as  curative  means 
they  can  be  efficient  only  by  influencing  the  formative 
tissue  which  they  supply,  and  in  which  lies  the  power 
that  ultimately  works  the  changes  of  both  disease  and 
health.  Nevertheless,  these  effects  are  important 
points  in  practice ; for  though  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
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ease  it  is  necessary  that  excessive  tonicity  of  vessels 
should  be  reduced,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  failing- 
tonicity  should  be  supported  : for  whatever  ill  results 
the  former  may  have  in  keeping  up  the  local  disease 
and  exciting  the  system,  the  latter  has  quite  as  evil  by 
removing  or  lessening  the  pressure  and  supply  neces- 
sary to  proper  action,  and  also  by  materially  lowering 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  frame,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
ducing the  sinking  state. 

The  classification  of  remedies  usually  adopted  by 
writers  on  therapeutics  neither  assists  the  practitioner 
in  the  selection  of  the  remedy  for  the  particular  case, 
nor  explains  its  operation  on  the  system : for  on  look- 
ing into  the  catalogues  of  expectorants,  diuretics,  dia- 
phoretics, &c.,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  same 
remedy,  as  antimony,  squill,  may  with  propriety  be 
placed  in  most  of  them.  So  that,  although  we  admit 
that  the  remedy  has  such  an  effect  as  warrants  the 
term  applied  to  it,  yet  still,  as  such  an  effect  is  in  no 
case  certain,  we  cannot  say  that  such  is  its  specific 
characteristic. 

Again,  if  a remedy  has  an  operation  upon  several 
of  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  body,  that  operation 
must  depend  on  some  common  cause  : for  what  ex- 
planation is  it  to  say  that  a remedy  acts  as  a diuretic 
if  the  skin  is  kept  cool,  and  as  a diaphoretic  if  it  is 
kept  warm ; such,  however,  being  the  fact  that  ex- 
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perience  teaches?  And  though  relief  is  frequently 
coincident  with  or  immediately  follows  such  action, 
yet  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  be  cause  and 
effect : for  while  a moist  and  soft  state  of  skin  is  an 
attribute  of  health,  and  much  to  be  desired  in  many 
diseases,  its  occurrence  may  more  properly  be  regarded 
as  a sign  that  the  disease  is  giving  way,  than  as  an 
evidence  of  good  result  from  a restored  or  augmented 
secretion.  That  some  medicines  have  a predilection, 
as  it  were,  for  particular  organs  is  undoubted.  Yet 
this  predilection  is  exceptional,  since  medicines  for  the 
most  part  act  upon  the  system  in  general,  and  if  a 
particular  organ  or  part  is  affected  more  than  the  rest, 
the  circumstance  arises  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
person,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  is  accidental. 

The  proper  office  of  every  medicine  is  to  influence 
in  some  manner  the  vital  operations.  Now,  it  has 
already  been  said  that  these  operations  are  accom- 
plished by  the  formative  tissue  which  pervades  the 
body,  and  that,  consequently,  the  various  acts  of  life 
which  are  going  on  in  different  parts  are  all  much  of 
the  same  kind  in  principle.  The  inference  then  is 
that  most  medicines  affect  these  acts  wherever  thev 
are  performed.  But,  as  before  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  their  general  effect  through  the  formative  tissue, 
medicines  act  specially  through  the  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems,  by  which  they  or  their  impressions  are 
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conveyed.  Now,  although  medicines  for  the  most 
part  have  such  a general  operation,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  them  operate  with  peculiar  in- 
tensity upon  certain  organs : as  antimony  upon  the 
stomach,  for  example.  Still,  while  having  this  parti- 
cular effect,  they  also  act  elsewhere,  though  not  in  so 
marked  a manner  : and,  indeed,  in  using  remedies  we 
should  perhaps  look  more  to  their  general  than  to 
their  local  operation  ; for  though  they  may  have  some 
special  effect  upon  particular  parts  and  organs,  and 
hence  cause  pernicious  matters  to  be  cast  out  from  the 
body  by  diuresis,  diaphoresis,  &c. ; yet  it  is  probable 
that  they  not  unfrequently  produce  these  results  by 
adding  to,  or  increasing  in,  the  blood  some  substance 
which  stimulates  the  part  or  organ,  and  which  is 
derived  from  the  agency  that  the  medicine  employed 
exerts  upon  the  general  formative  tissue.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  terms,  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
&c.,  used  in  this  limited  sense,  or  to  our  attempts 

to  produce  the  effects  from  which  these  terms  have 

*» 

arisen,  if  such  effects  are  looked  u pon  as  consequences, 
and  not  as  the  chief  objects  of  our  endeavours. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  sub- 
stances which,  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  having  found  their  way  into  the  blood,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  lungs,  &c.,  and  in 
their  passage  through  these  organs  irritate  them,  and 
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occasionally  increase  their  secretion.  Nevertheless, 
the  actions  of  these  substances  are  so  uncertain,  that, 
if  our  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  obtain  them,  we 
shall  frequently  be  disappointed.  For  example,  squill 
often  irritates  the  stomach  and  bowels  • but  it  may 
expend  its  irritating  properties  upon  either  the  lungs 
or  kidneys,  or  upon  both,  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
upon  every  other  secreting  organ.  Therefore,  it  is 
hardly  correct  to  speak  of  such  substances  specially  as 
expectorants  or  diuretics,  since  any  medicine  that  is 
known  to  excite  the  secretions  generally  may  with 
equal  justness  be  called  expectorant  or  diuretic;  for 
inasmuch  as  it  affects  all  the  secretions,  it  must  have 
those  qualities,  the  one  or  the  other,  however,  being 
rendered  prominent  by  some  accidental  circumstance, 
known  or  unknown  to  us.  Indeed,  so  many  sub- 
stances and  means,  opposite  in  their  nature,  unex- 
pectedly produce  local  results,  while  others  of  acknow- 
ledged virtue  in  that  respect  often  fail,  that,  in  cases 
in  which  such  effects  are  required,  it  would  seem  that 
we  must  look  for  other  qualities  in  our  remedies  than 
their  power  of  affecting  particular  parts  or  organs. 

Therefore  I shall  speak  of  remedies  as  influencing 
the  formative  tissue,  and  observe  that  their  marked 
effect  upon  it  in  particular  organs  is  a part  of  their 
operation  upon  the  economy  at  large  ; though  at  times 
this  effect  is  so  strongly  evidenced  in  the  great  local 
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trouble,  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  predilection 
of  their  own,  or  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
affects  the  parts,  causes  the  remedies  to  exercise  un- 
usual energy  upon  the  formative  tissue  of  which  the 
organs  are  essentially  composed.  However,  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  condemn  the  practice  of  exciting  the 
action  of  particular  organs,  as  I am  fully  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  such  action  to  health  and  of  its 
greatly  depurating  effect  in  disease  ■ inasmuch  as 
these  organs — kidneys,  &c. — afford  the  chief  outlets 
for  the  materies  morbi  circulating  in  the  blood. 
Except  when  especially  required,  the  simple  increase 
of  discharge,  however,  is  the  smallest  advantage 
gained,  though  by  it  alone  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment 
is  commonly  estimated.  The  mere  fluid  discharge 
depends  upon  many  trifling  circumstances  over  which 
the  remedies  employed  have  but  little  direct  control ; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  important  effect  of  our  agents 
is  the  increased  production  of  matter -less  fluid  : as 
when  colchicum  increases  the  urea,  bile,  and  excre- 
tion from  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These 
are  the  results  of  vital  operations,  and,  though  less 
evident,  are  far  more  important  than  mere  fluid 
discharge. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  remedies  act  upon  the 
organic  energy  of  the  formative  tissue  is,  and  probably 
will  long  remain,  quite  obscure  : yet  it  may  perhaps 
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be  faintly  elucidated  by  the  operation  of  other  agents 
upon  that  tissue.  The  poison  of  small-pox  of  scarlet- 
fever  enters  into  and  infects  the  system ; the  disease 
runs  a course,  and  all  seems  over.  Yet  a certain  change 
has  happened : for,  as  a general  rule,  the  renewed 
application  of  the  poison  is  for  a time  incapable  of 
again  inducing  the  disease,  although  no  alteration 
is  apparent  in  the  person’s  state.  That  there  is, 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  vital  properties  must 
be  admitted,  because  the  individual  is  not  only  for 
a season  protected,  but  because  in  most  cases  time 
brings  about  the  liability  to  re-infection  ; the  resisting 
property  imparted  being  lost  by  the  successive  changes 
that  the  formative  tissue  undergoes.  But  of  other 
poisons — as  syphilis — the  evil  effect  upon  the  system 
is  frequently  abiding.  The  disease  does  not  run  a 
certain  course  and,  having  done  so,  seem  to  be  gone ; 
but  often  breaks  out  again  and  again,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  modifies  all  the  ailments  of  the  patient ; 
without,  however,  protecting  him  from  re-infection. 
Again,  any  part  which  has  been  once  attacked  is  in 
many  persons  for  ever  after  prone  to  diseased  action. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  events 
in  these  several  cases,  and  in  a multitude  of  others, 
depends  on  a material  change : for  if  it  does,  the 
changes  of  form  which  matter  may  take  must  be 
almost  endless.  Neither  does  such  a supposition,  if 
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allowed,  entirely  remove  the  difficulty  : for  it  assumes 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  original  or 
acquired,  depend  on  some  peculiarity  of  the  material 
part  of  him ; and  this  is  not  probable.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  to  any  other  opinion  than  that 
our  material  parts  are,  over  and  above  their  pro- 
perties as  organic  matter,  endowed  with  a property 
peculiar  to  them — the  vital  principle  or  organic 
energy  ; through  which  they  are  capable  of  producing 
extraordinary,  and  except  through  this  property,  in- 
comprehensible changes,  and  of  setting  all  natural 
forces  and  phenomena  at  naught.  And  as  light,  heat, 
and  electricity,  require  materials  upon  and  through 
which  to  act  and  show  to  us  their  existence,  power, 
and  properties ; so  does  the  vital  principle  require  a 
material  for  its  display : and  as  light,  &c.,  have  their 
field  of  action  in  the  universe  at  large  and  in  matter 
generally ; so  has  the  vital  principle  its  field  of  action 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  : and  as  light, 
&c.,  affect  all  matter,  and  our  bodies  are  made  up  of 
matter ; so  are  they  liable  to  be  affected  by  them  also  : 
for  although  in  most  cases  and  circumstances  the  vital 
principle  resists  and  uses  these  agents  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, yet  there  are  occasions  when,  either  from  their 
intensity  or  other  causes,  these  agents  overcome  that 
principle  and  act  on  our  bodies  as  they  do  on  ordinary 
matter  : and  as  mechanical  force  and  such  like  agents 
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in  acting  upon  inorganic  matter  are  capable  of  causing 
the  manifestation  of  the  imponderables  within  it,  giving 
rise  to  various  effects  ; so  does  the  action  of  certain 
substances  upon  our  material  part  cause  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  vital  principle  seated  therein  : and  as  in 
acting  upon  inorganic  matter  we  influence  the  impon- 
derable through  the  matter,  so  do  we  by  acting  upon 
organic  matter  take  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  reach  the  vital  principle. 

However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  for 
the  manifestation  of  this  principle  there  should  be  any 
actual  change  in  the  matter  in  which  it  resides. 
Indeed,  such  change  is  rather  the  consequence  of  the 
manifestation  than  its  cause.  Nor  is  this  an  over- 
refinement ; for  if  the  impression — say  from  the 
nervous  system — is  capable  of  influencing  a part  of 
the  formative  tissue  so  as  to  modify  its  action,  it  does 
not  follow  that  organic  change  in  the  tissue  must 
result  or  destruction  come  to  the  cell : for  if  the  agent 
is  capable  of  setting  up  action  before  structural 
change,  or  rather  without  it,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  a consequence ; though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
function  of  the  part,  such  a consequence  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  My  position  is,  not  that  change  does 
not  most  frequently  happen,  but  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessarv  that  it  should  occur : that  it  is  not  the 
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first  step  towards  the  manifestation  of  the  vital  prin- 
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ciple,  but  the  result.  Is  it  probable  that,  light  falling 
upon  the  eye,  and  sound  upon  the  ear,  must,  to  bring 
about  thek  smallest  and  innumerable  effects,  neces- 
sarily work  a material  change?  If  so,  what  vast 
destruction — waste  ! Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  is  an  impression  or  impulse  given,  which  in  all 
cases  acts  upon  the  organic  energy  of  the  tissue  to 
which  it  is  conveyed,  and  which,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily  bring  about  structural  alteration,  yet  does 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases : in  short,  that  an  im- 
pression being  made,  it  may  produce  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  organic  energy  or  lead  to  organic  change  ? 

And  thus  do  medicines  act.  They  may  so  in- 
fluence the  vital  endowment  of  the  tissue  to  which 
they  are  carried,  or  to  which  they  send  their  impres- 
sions through  the  nervous  system,  that  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  organic  energy  of  the  tissue  follows, 
or  that  structural  change  results  ; the  latter  being  by 
far  the  more  frequent  effect.  But  these  effects  of  me- 
dicines for  the  most  part  differ  from  those  of  morbid 
poisons,  lately  spoken  of,  in  this ; that  they  are  not 
permanent.  The  medicines  must  be  present  to  keep 
up  their  effect,  or,  at  all  events,  their  effect  does  not 
continue  long  after  the  cessation  of  their  use.  Yet, 
though  their  immediate  effect  ceases  when  unsustained 
by  their  repetition,  they  so  influence  the  organic  energy 
as  to  induce  certain  changes  in  the  part  of  a lasting 
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character  and  tending  to  health,  but  in  the  production 
of  which  they  operate  only  as  agents  that  leave  no 
traces  of  themselves  in  their  results.  Unlike  what  is 
generally  observed  of  morbid  poisons,  medicines  can 
repeatedly  reproduce  their  effects.  So  that,  though 
the  mode  of  action  of  medicines  and  of  morbid 
poisons  is  in  some  respects  similar,  it  is  widely  dif- 
ferent in  others. 

To  conclude : we  may  say  that,  as  certain  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  formative  tissue  so  alter  its 
action  as  to  cause  unusual  or  diseased  products,  so  do 
medicines  by  their  impressions  upon  the  formative 
tissue  cause  such  alteration  in  its  action  as  to  produce 
through  it  their  salutary  effects. 


BLOODLETTING. 

Having  spoken  of  remedies  generally,  I now 
come  to  particulars ; and  will  first  notice  the  vascular 
system  and  general  and  local  bloodletting.  This 
system  must  be  regarded  in  more  than  one  aspect. 
It  is  the  channel  by  which  supply  is  carried  to  the 
formative  tissue,  and  therefore  influences  the  force, 
quantity,  and  possibly  the  quality,  of  the  material 
sent.  It  also  conveys  the  various  medicinal  sub- 
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stances  to  that  tissue,  and  in  so  doing  offers  the  blood 
to  the  action  of  those  substances,  by  which  it  is  im- 
poverished, enriched,  or  otherwise  changed.  There- 
fore, in  relation  to  disease,  this  system  may  be  re- 
garded both  with  reference  to  its  mechanical  action, 
as  varied  by  the  degree  of  the  heart’s  force  and  of 
the  vascular  tonicity,  the  amount  of  blood,  &c. ; and 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  remedies  upon  it 
and  its  contents,  and  upon  the  tissue  to  which  it 
conveys  them. 

By  abstracting  blood  we  act  directly  upon  this 
system,  whether  the  bleeding  be  general  or  local. 
But  though  the  effect  of  both  these  modes  of  taking 
blood  is  loss  to  the  body,  yet  the  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  general  bloodletting  in  inflammation 
does  not  by  any  means  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
blood  withdrawn ; for  one  large  bleeding  is  much 
more  beneficial  than  repeated  small  ones,  even  if  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  by  the  former  is  much  less 
than  that  which  is  removed  by  the  latter  mode.  The 
advantage  is  from  the  sudden  abstraction.  It  is  not 
from  the  mere  loss  of  blood,  but  from  the  decided 
effect  upon  the  whole  system : for  in  active  inflam- 
mation, bloodletting  does  not  accomplish  its  full 
amount  of  good  unless  a strong  impression  is  made 
upon  the  system,  and,  generally  speaking,  unless  syn- 
cope is  induced.  Blood  must  be  withdrawn  to  an 
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extent  sufficient  to  diminish  the  tonicity  of  the  vessels 
and  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  nervous  centres.  The 
quantity  that  must  be  taken  away  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects varies  considerably ; depending  partly  on  the  indi- 
viduals, partly  on  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disease. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  so  ably  illlus- 
trated and  enforced  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  that  in- 
flammatory disease  of  certain  parts  and  structures 
appears  to  protect  the  patient  from  syncope  when 
bloodletting  is  employed.  But  the  mere  presence  of 
inflammation  neither  protects  from  syncope  nor  de- 
mands the  abstraction  of  blood;  for  while  in  some 
cases  severe  inflammation  is  relieved  by  large  blood- 
letting only,  in  others  it  is  neither  needed  nor  borne. 
Nor  is  the  matter  thus  simple ; since  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  bloodletting,  when  necessary  at 
all,  may  be  required  in  any  degree.  Indeed,  so  much 
do  cases  and  individuals  differ,  that  careful  scrutiny, 
and  boldness  tempered  with  caution,  are  continually 
necessary  to  the  proper  treatment  of  apparently  the 
same  disease  and  same  local  change.  Leaving  other 
considerations  aside,  we  may  as  a general  remark  say, 
that  those  who  have  been  robust  previously  to,  and 
those  who  appear  strong  and  are  under  vascular 
excitement  during,  the  disease,  best  bear  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood.  But,  so  little  are  these  circumstances 
reducible  to  rule,  that  we  must  be  constantly  on  our 
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guard : for  often  a strong  man  faints  after  having  lost 
but  a few  ounces  of  blood.  Yet,  as  he  does  not  faint 
from  real  debility,  it  commonly  happens  that  after  a 
short  interval  he  bears  very  free  depletion.  Again, 
people  of  a moveable  temperament  often  faint  early, 
but  after  a short  interval  bear  the  loss  of  a consider- 
able quantity  of  blood. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  inflammation  itself 
does  not  require,  and  sometimes  does  not  permit, 
bloodletting,  though  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
a condition  of  system  which  imperatively  calls  for 
that  remedy. 

Before  proceeding  further  I will  take  a brief  view 
of  the  process  of  Inflammation.  I have  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  space  to  enter  fully  into  its  nature. 

The  first  appreciable  changes  are  increased  activity 
of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels 
of  the  affected  part,  and  increased  afflux  of  blood  to 
it.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  become  dis- 
tended, tense,  and  even  dilated ; they  admit  more  blood 
than  is  natural,  which  flows  quicker  than  in  health, 
is  altered  in  character,  and  enters  with  increased 
vigour  into  the  reciprocal  actions  that  ordinarily  go 
on  between  it  and  the  formative  tissue.  All  the  func- 
tions of  the  part  are  exalted.  The  sensibility  is  in- 
creased. There  is  not  absolute  pain,  but  the  part 
is  uneasy,  and  is  rendered  more  uneasy  by  pressure. 
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This  state  is  one  of  active  congestion,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  passive  congestion,  which 
is  produced  by  causes  very  different  from  those  which 
give  rise  to  its  active  form.  In  duration  this  state 
is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  often  transient ; but 
undoubtedly  it  may  last  for  a lengthened  period.  If 
it  is  of  long  continuance,  the  nutrition  of  the  part 
becomes  seriously  affected,  and  considerable  hyper- 
trophy is  often  the  result. 

Although  this  active  congestion  may  exist  as  an 
independent  condition  and  be  productive  of  local 
changes,  and  may  even  produce  some  slight  effect 
upon  the  system  at  large  ; nevertheless,  it  must  in 
itself  be  considered  as  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
healthy  action  of  the  part,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
local  changes  that  can  be  considered  morbid,  strictly 
speaking.  The  blood  and  the  solid  parts  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  still  obey  the  laws  originally  impressed 
upon  them.  There  is  no  perversion.  Them  reciprocal 
actions  are  the  same  as  in  health,  but  are  greater  in 
degree.  The  increased  growth  is  simply  the  result 
of  excess  in  the  nutritive  process.  The  blood  is  not 
materially  altered,  but  its  circulation  is  more  active. 

It  is,  however,  with  reference  to  inflammation  that 
congestion  is  important.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
active  congestion  the  circulation  in  the  part  is  acce- 
lerated, that  the  vital  actions  of  the  part  are  exalted, 
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and  that  the  changes  go  no  further.  We  know  no 
difference  between  the  congestion  which  may  con- 
tinue such  and  the  congestion  which  may  end  in  in- 
flammation. The  two  states  appear  to  be  identical. 
The  impression  made  upon  the  organic  energy  of  the 
part  is  the  same  in  kind  and  produces  the  same  sort  of 
action  in  both  cases ; and  whether  the  action  so  pro- 
duced shall  go  no  further  than  congestion,  or  shall 
proceed  to  inflammation,  depends  much  on  the  degree 
of  the  disturbing  force.  Active  congestion,  then,  con- 
sists in  an  exalted,  and  to  a great  extent  healthy, 
reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  formative  tissue. 
If  this  reaction  becomes  disturbed,  if  the  blood  be- 
comes disordered  in  its  vital  actions,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  constituents  becomes  changed ; if 
the  tone  of  the  capillaries  and  vessels  of  the  part  (by 
reason  of  their  augmented  supply  of  nervous  power) 
is  increased,  so  that  they  diminish  in  calibre  and 
contract  upon  the  blood ; if  any  of  these  or  like  cir- 
cumstances occur,  the  state  of  congestion  passes  into 
that  of  inflammation.  We  then  have  a yet  greater 
exaltation  of  the  actions  of  the  part ; so  great  that, 
being  healthy,  they  become  morbid : the  uneasiness 
is  changed  to  pain,  even  in  structures  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  but  little  sensibility; 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  is  in- 
creased ; more  blood  flows  to  and  through  the  part, 
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and  the  quantity,  vital  properties,  and  plastic  power 
of  the  fibrin  in  that  fluid  are  increased ; the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  and  indeed,  of  the  whole  body, 
is  augmented  ; secretion  is  for  a time  more  active, 
but  in  glandular  organs  at  the  very  commencement 
only ; and  absorption  is  increased. 

These  are  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  of  inflam- 
mation. The  action  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  and 
the  condition  of  the  blood  are  not  merely  exalted,  but 
morbid.  The  slight  exaltation  of  sensibility  has  be- 
come pain  ; the  tension  of  vessels,  contraction.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  and  energetic,  and, 
as  the  pulse  shows,  the  tonicity  of  the  arterial  system 
is  increased.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is 
enlarged.  The  animal  heat  is  augmented.  Generally, 
this  state  of  excitement  does  not  last  long,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  conditions  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
capillaries  and  small  vessels  lose  their  tone  and  show  a 
disposition  to  dilate ; the  blood  within  them  grows 
slower  in  its  progress,  and  even  oscillates ; the  plasma 
and  colourless  corpuscles  accumulate  on  the  sides  of 
the  capillaries,  which,  together  with  the  vessels,  dilate 
and  contain  more  blood ; the  red  globules  commence 
to  adhere  to  one  another  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  exudes  into 
the  surrounding  structure.  This  course  may  proceed 
until  the  vessels  become  greatly  dilated,  and  capillaries 
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which  should  admit  one  file  of  corpuscles  admit  many, 
and  these  corpuscles  cohere,  stagnate,  coalesce,  and 
serum  and  lymph  freely  exude ; until  the  nervous 
energy  diminishes  and  pain  ceases ; until  the  blood 
grows  dark,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  secretion,  ab- 
sorption, and  nutrition,  end.  The  vital  powers  of  the 
part  are  impaired  ; and  if  this  condition  continues  and 
affects  a large  extent  of  structure,  ulterior  changes 
occur  : such  as  softening,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
gangrene.  It  usually  happens  that  the  part  is  un- 
equally affected  at  different  points.  If  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  diseased  part  were  the  seat  of  com- 
plete stagnation,  mortification  would  be  the  necessary 
result.  But  the  morbid  action  is  rarely  of  such  in- 
tensity to  a great  extent ; and  as  a portion  when  thus 
endangered  is  surrounded  by  others  in  which  some 
circulation  remains,  and  in  which  the  organic  energy 
and  the  nutritive  process  are  only  slightly  impaired  or, 
perhaps,  even  increased ; it  is  probable  that  these  com- 
paratively uninjured  portions,  by  their  proximity  or 
contact,  impart  to  those  almost  disorganized  a vital 
stimulus  which  they  can  no  longer  directly  receive, 
and  which,  being  thus  communicated,  saves  them 
from  dissolution. 

Almost  all  observers  are  agreed  that  inflammation 
consists  in  an  increased  action  and  vitality  of  the 
blood  and  solids  of  the  part,  succeeded  by  the  op- 
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posite  condition.  As  regards  the  general  course  and 
result  of  the  disease,  this  notion  is  correct ; but  when 
considered  as  assigning  an  uniform  course  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  it  is  very  seldom  strictly  true : probably 
because  the  inflammatory  action  does  not  proceed  at 
the  same  rate  in  every  portion  of  the  diseased  struc- 
ture. If  it  did,  and  the  disease  was  extensive,  the 
course  would  be  uninterrupted,  and  the  death  of  the 
part  would  ensue.  But,  after  a sufficient  interval 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  we  have  every 
variety  of  state  of  vessels.  One  set  may  be  actively 
congested  only,  the  organic  energy  of  the  part  being 
exalted,  the  vessels  tense,  the  circulation  rapid ; an- 
other set  may  be  more  affected,  and  disposed  to  dilate, 
the  blood  in  them  oscillating,  and  its  globules  adher- 
ing to  one  another  and  to  their  sides,  and  then  becom- 
ing stagnant  and  losing  some  of  its  fluid  part  by  ex- 
udation ; another  set  may  be  much  dilated,  greatly 
reduced  in  tone  and  without  circulation  through  them, 
the  blood  being  much  altered  and  stagnant,  fibrin 
effused,  the  temperature  sunk,  and  the  organic  energy 
much  diminished ; in  another  set,  still  greater  changes 
may  take  place,  the  organic  energy  of  the  part  becom- 
ing so  low  that  softening,  or  even  death,  occurs.  A 
part  of  the  body,  an  organ,  a membrane,  may  be  the 
seat  of  all  these  modifications  at  one  time  : more  fre- 
quently, however,  they  do  not  all  exist  together. 
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These  modifications,  then,  seem  to  account  for  the 
very  contradictory  phenomena  observed,  and  for  the 
contradictory  results  of  treatment.  If,  on  attacking  a 
part,  inflammation  proceeded  equally  in  every  portion 
of  it  during  the  active  stage,  the  phenomena  would  be 
unmixed,  and  our  plan  of  treatment,  clear.  Again, 
when  it  arrived  at  the  second  stage,  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  would  be  perfectly  intelligible.  But  it 
rarely  takes  such  a course.  Its  degrees  are  almost 
always  mixed,  and  therefore  so  must  be  our  treatment. 
It  is  well  for  the  pathologist  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
inflammation  runs  through  the  two  stages  spoken  of 
and  that  they  require  opposite  treatment : but  the 
practitioner  soon  discovers  that,  though  the  fact  is 
well  founded,  the  treatment  is  not  so  simple ; because 
the  disease  is  seldom  unmixed  in  its  stages,  or  affects 
the  whole  of  the  part  in  the  same  degree.  And,  con- 
sequently, while  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  two  stages,  and  endeavours  to  make  out 
which  predominates,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  his 
remedies ; he  must  not  forget  that,  though  the  in- 
creased action  and  exalted  organic  energy  of  the  first 
stage  demand  different  management  from  that  which 
the  diminished  action  and  failing  organic  energy  of 
the  second  require,  yet  it  rarely  or  never  happens  that 
every  part  of  the  inflamed  structure  is  alike  and 
equally  affected  by  the  complex  operations  constituting 
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inflammation : that  as  the  diseased  action  generally 
proceeds  unequally  and  there  is  often  present  every 
variety  it  can  assume,  his  treatment  must  be  varied 
and  frequently  appear  paradoxical,  though  really  in 
perfect  harmony  with  our  physiological  and  patho- 
logical knowledge,  and  singularly  successful  in 
practice. 

Like  as  in  health  the  blood  and  nerves  carry  to 
every  part  the  material  and  stimulus  necessary  to 
the  operations  of  life,  so  in  inflammation  do  they 
furnish  the  means  to  the  disease.  But  it  is  to  the 
organic  energy  of  the  formative  tissue  that  the  meta- 
morphoses which  evince  life  are  due,  whether  they 
result  in  health  or  in  disease : for  although  changes, 
physical  and  of  other  sort,  take  place  in  both  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  these  changes  are  for  the 
most  part  secondary,  and  arise  from  disorder  conse- 
quent upon  disturbance  of  the  organic  energy  of  some 
affected  part.  But  while  they  are  secondary  in  order, 
they  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  physician, 
because  those  systems  are  the  channels  for  the  action 
of  his  remedies,  whether  the  action  be  upon  those 
systems  themselves,  or,  by  their  agency,  upon  the 
formative  tissue  of  the  part  diseased. 

In  this  place  I will  speak  briefly  of  the  vascular 
system  in  reference  to  inflammation.  Soon  after  an 
impression  capable  of  causing  inflammation  is  made, 
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the  vessels  of  the  part  become  disturbed  in  action, 
and  if,  as  commonly  happens,  the  organic  energy  is 
exalted,  the  flow  of  blood  is  increased  and  the  part 
altogether  becomes  highly  excited.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  fact  that  excitement  is  followed  by 
repose,  this  increased  activity  is  followed  by  diminished 
action : the  flow  of  blood  through  the  part  is  slack- 
ened, or  in  some  portions  of  it  is  perhaps  suspended, 
and,  as  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  flows  towards 
it,  there  is  congestion.  If  the  impression  made  is  of 
great  intensity,  the  consequent  excitement  may  be  so 
transitory  that  the  organic  energy  of  the  part  appears 
lessened  from  the  first ; the  disease  opening  with 
depression. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  general  circulation 
must  have  considerable  power  over  and  effect  upon 
these  local  conditions,  not  only  by  supplying  the 
material  whence  the  products  of  inflammation  are 
formed,  but  by  acting  mechanically  upon  the  affected 
parts.  If  the  force  which  propels  the  blood  through 
the  smaller  vessels  during  health  remains  the  same 
when  they  are  irritable  and  possessed  of  increased 
tonicity,  it  probably  will  aggravate  their  disordered 
condition ; and  if  the  force  is  greater  than  in  health, 
it  will  produce  a greater  effect.  Again,  if  the  healthy 
force  of  circulation  exists  when  the  small  vessels  are 
reduced  in  tone,  the  power  of  resisting  such  force  and 
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of  contracting  on  the  blood  and  urging  it  onward  is 
diminished  or  gone ; so  that  the  relaxed  vessels  are 
more  and  more  distended  by  the  accumulating  blood. 

In  active  inflammation  it  is  commonly  necessary  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  whole  circulatory  system. 
Although  this  can  be  effected  to  a certain  extent  by 
particular  remedies,  such  as  antimony,  for  example; 
yet  these  cannot  supersede  bloodletting,  which  of  all 
the  means  we  possess  is  the  most  able  to  accomplish 
our  purpose.  But  though  bloodletting  in  some  mea- 
sure produces  its  effect  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
heart’s  impulse,  that  circumstance  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  relief  obtained  : for,  generally 
speaking,  the  heart  soon  recovers  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
its  original  force,  and  the  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
heart  does  not  appear  to  keep  up  inflammatory  action 
more  than  does  a heart  of  ordinary  strength.  There- 
fore, in  affecting  disease  through  the  sanguiferous 
system,  bloodletting  would  seem  to  act  at  least  as 
much  upon  the  vessels  as  upon  the  heart. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a copious  bleed- 
ing, by  its  decided  effect  upon  the  circulatory  system, 
ends  the  disease.  Usually,  however,  the  disease  is 
only  checked,  and  may  go  on  to  greater  severity  and 
pass  into  the  second  stage ; or  may  run  into  the 
chronic  or  subacute  form,  so  productive  of  structural 
change.  The  reason  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that  the 
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mere  alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  can  only 
modify  the  supply  of  blood,  while  the  essential  state  of 
the  part  is  a change  in  its  vital  properties.  Of  course, 
when  blood  is  taken  away,  the  quantity  left  in  circu- 
lation is  lessened,  at  least  for  a time  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  tension  of  the  vascular  system  is  di- 
minished. But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  original 
amount  is  very  soon  restored  by  the  addition  of  serum 
from  the  general  system.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
dilute  the  blood  and  to  tend  to  the  diminution  of  its 
increased  vitality : for  though  by  this  addition  the 
absolute  quantity  of  the  blood,  as  composed  of  the 
new  products  and  of  its  healthy  constituents,  is  re- 
placed, still  the  relative  proportion  of  its  components 
is  changed : and  the  vitality  of  the  blood  being  thus 
altered,  the  effects  of  that  fluid  upon  the  various 
organs  and  upon  the  system  at  large  are  diminished, 
and  so  the  whole  body  feels  the  loss  that  the  vascular 
system  has  sustained. 

The  office  of  bloodletting,  then,  is  to  diminish 
the  pressure  made  by  the  heart  and  arteries  upon  the 
irritable  vessels,  and  to  lessen  the  supply,  and  reduce 
the  quality,  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  part — a quality 
which  tends  to  disturb  the  entire  system,  nervous  and 
secretory. 

When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  fairly 
formed,  the  local  vessels  arc  more  or  less  relaxed.  But 
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in  this,  as  in  the  first  stage,  the  remarks  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sanguiferous  system  apply.  In  both 
cases  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  lessened  action  of 
that  system.  In  the  second  stage  the  smaller  vessels 
and  capillaries  have  lost  the  degree  of  tone  which  gives 
a proper  resistance  and  direction  to  the  blood  as  it 
passes  into  and  through  them.  But  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  remains  at  least  undiminished  and 
urges  the  blood  onward  with  quite  the  natural  force. 
The  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  which  are  not  in  a 
state  to  resist  that  force,  yield,  dilate,  and  receive  more 
blood,  which  stagnates.  As  in  the  first  stage,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  should 
be  lessened,  in  order  that  the  local  vessels  mav  have 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  ability  to  contract 
on  their  contents  : for  so  long  as  the  blood  is  thrown 
into  them  with  force  they  are  under  a very  unfavour- 
able condition  for  such  return  to  their  functions.  In 
this  state,  as  in  the  previous  stage,  bloodletting  is  the 
remedy.  It  is  equally  as  necessary  in  this  as  in  the 
first  stage  that  the  heart  and  arteries  should  be  acted 
on  decidedly ; nay,  though  the  organic  energy  of  the 
inflamed  part  may  be  somewhat  diminished  in  this 
second  stage,  the  whole  system,  in  common  with  the 
blood,  is  in  a state  of  greater  excitement  than  in  the 
first,  and  even  more  than  in  it,  blood  may  be  abstracted 
with  advantage. 
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Although  the  condition  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
part  is  opposite  in  the  two  stages,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  strong  impulse  of  the  circulating  fluid  will 
equally  tend  to  increase  the  disorder  in  both.  In  the 
first  stage  the  impulse  and  supply  of  blood  tend  to 
augment  and  perpetuate  the  local  affection  by  the 
mechanical  force  exercised  upon  the  vessels  and  by 
the  large  supply  of  material  given  to  the  part,  which 
conduce  to  exaltation  of  its  functions.  But  this 
exaltation  is  soon  followed  by  want  of  power,  ex- 
haustion, and  comparative  repose.  The  local  vessels 
have  lost  their  tonicity,  and  the  organic  energy  of  the 
part  is  altered  and  impaired.  Whatever  share  that 
tonicity  might  have  had  in  aiding  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  part  is  very  much  lessened  or  lost ; 
and  together  with  the  diminished  tonicity  of  vessels  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of 
the  part  itself  to  move  the  blood  onward.  Now,  if 
into  a part  so  reduced  in  organic  energy  blood  is  still 
forced,  things  must  grow  worse  ; and  yet  the  force  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  arteries  generally  has  become 
greater,  the  blood  has  more  and  more  changed,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  whole  system  has  increased. 
Therefore,  however  important  bloodletting  is  in  the 
first  stage,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  in  the  second,  in 
which  the  part  has  suffered  more  and  the  system  is 
more  affected.  Although  in  the  advanced  second 
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stage  the  blood  passes  but  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  through 
the  vessels  of  the  diseased  part,  yet  the  vessels  around 
it,  having  to  bear  away  the  superfluous  supply  of 
blood,  become  seriously  disturbed  in  function,  and 
this  disturbance  is  quickly  followed  by  diseased 
action.  The  augmented  supply  of  blood  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  inflammatory  process  ; but  when 
that  blood  is  loaded  with  morbid  products  and  is 
brought  to  a part  in  proximity  to  the  diseased  struc- 
ture, the  chances  of  morbid  action  being  set  up  are 
much  increased ; and  probably  this  is  the  rationale  of 
the  spread  of  inflammation. 

In  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  then,  we  not 
only  have  the  reasons  for  depletion  which  pertain  to  it, 
but  also  those  which  pertain  to  the  first,  since  that  is 
almost  always  going  on  in  the  parts  around. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  blood,  the  inflamed  spot  is 
less  supplied,  the  mechanical  force  acting  on  the 
capillaries  is  diminished,  and  consequently  those 
vessels  have  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  tone, 
or  at  all  events  they  have  a considerable  obstruction  to 
doing  so  removed.  The  parts  around  are  also  re- 
lieved ; and  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system  are 
less  interrupted.  Thus  the  parts  assume  a disposition 
towards  health,  and  the  organic  energy  comes  into 
play  and  completes  the  recovery : for  it  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  the  economy  that,  in  the  event  of  a favourable 
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termination,  this  energy,  on  receiving  an  impulse 
through  either  the  nervous  or  vascular  system,  pro- 
ceeds in  some  abnormal  course  until  another  impulse 
acts  upon  it  and  suddenly  recalls  it  to  its  normal 
operation  ; or  that,  after  the  first  impulse,  the  organic 
energy  pursues  its  unhealthy  course  until  exhausted  it 
languishes,  reposes,  and  then  returns  to  health.  But 
certain  it  is  that  these  changes  are  sudden,  and  that 
under  particular  circumstances,  difficult  to  understand, 
the  organic  energy  will  sustain  considerable  assaults 
without  deviating  in  any  degree  from  its  normal  course 
of  action. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  up  to  a certain  point  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  by  lessening  its  richness  and  high 
vitality,  produces  so  beneficial  an  effect  upon  the 
whole  system  as  thereby  to  establish  some  degree  of 
healthy  tone  and  action  in  the  part  diseased. 

In  connexion  with  bloodletting  is  to  be  noticed 
the  pulse.  In  acute  inflammation  the  pulse  is,  for 
the  most  part,  increased  in  force  and  power,  because 
the  artery  is  increased  in  tonicity  and  firmness.  When 
this  condition  of  the  pulse  exists,  bloodletting  is  in 
general  required,  and  when  it  does  not  exist,  bleed- 
ing is  unnecessary. 

That  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  a great  measure 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  arteries  is  shown  by 
various  circumstances,  and  is  especially  seen  in  cases 
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of  great  loss  of  blood.  In  these  instances  the  heart 
beats  vigorously,  the  pulse  is  large  and  full,  and  often 
assumes  a degree  of  firmness  which  it  does  not  really 
possess.  Though  the  heart’s  action  is  in  few  cases 
more  vigorous  than  in  these,  the  pulse,  notwithstanding 
its  frill  and  throbbing  character,  does  not  sustain 
pressure ; for  the  artery  is  relaxed.  Indeed,  the 
finger  on  firmly  pressing  the  artery  will  find  it  com- 
paratively empty  after  the  pulse-wave  has  passed,  and 
will  very  generally  perceive  a “ back-stroke”  imme- 
diately following,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  over- 
distended, but  had  quickly  contracted  upon  its 
diminished  contents.  The  apparent  bulk  and  force  of 
the  pulse  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  excited  heart 
propelling  a lessened  quantity  of  blood  through  ar- 
teries which  are  flaccid  by  reason  of  their  imperfect 
adaptation  to  their  diminished  contents  : for  when  the 
powers  are  depressed,  or  the  body  so  suffering  that 
life  is  in  danger,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  a structure  which  possesses  the  pe- 
culiar properties  that  the  vascular  is  known  to  possess 
should  have  some  of  these  properties — as  its  tonicity 
— impaired  or  lost.  The  hardness  and  firmness  of  the 
pulse  observed  in  some  diseases  cannot  arise  from  the 
energetic  action  of  the  heart  alone : for  however 

powerfully  that  organ  may  act,  its  force  cannot  be  very 
far  communicated  along  the  arteries  unless  they  arc 
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proportionally  tense  and  rigid.  In  those  states  of  the 
system,  therefore,  in  which  the  pulse  has  acquired  un- 
usual firmness,  it  is  probable  that  the  arteries  are 
somewhat  rigid  and  do  not  dilate  to  their  usual  extent. 
It  may  also  happen  that  the  heart  does  not  act  with 
greater  vigour  than  natural,  and  yet  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  rigidity  and  tension  of  the  artery,  hardness 
is  given  to  the  pulse.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
though  the  heart  alone  is  unable  to  give  hardness  to 
the  pulse,  the  arteries  can  do  so  if  the  heart  acts 
merely  with  its  usual  force. 

The  state  of  the  pulse,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a 
pretty  correct  guide  as  to  the  propriety  of  blood- 
letting ; since  it  shows  with  tolerable  accuracy  whether 
the  condition  of  the  circulatory  system  that  tends  to 
aggravate  the  local  affection  and  to  excite  the  frame  at 
large  exists  or  not.  But  like  every  other  guide  in 
medicine,  it  may  mislead.  The  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  every  individual  case.  In  inflammation 
of  an  important  part,  as  the  abdomen  or  head,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  shock  to  the  system  is  so 
great  that  the  pulse  is  slow,  small,  and  even  weak,  but 
rises  in  volume  and  firmness  if  bleeding  is  employed. 
Here  the  great  importance  of  the  part,  and  the  known 
effect  of  its  sufferings  upon  the  system  at  large,  will 
lead  us  to  deplete.  By  the  local  disease  the  whole 
system  is  depressed,  the  heart  and  vessels  included, 
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and  bloodletting,  by  relieving  the  disease,  for  the  most 
part  so  far  enables  the  system  to  recover,  that  re- 
action occurs  and  bleeding  is  again  required.  This 
depressed  condition  of  pulse  is  likewise  seen  when 
there  is  great  impediment  in  the  lungs  from  extensive 
inflammation.  But  here,  too,  the  necessity  of  bleed- 
ing is  apparent  not  only  from  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation, but  also  from  the  congested  state  of  the 
organ,  which  is  known  to  cause  smallness  and  weak- 
ness of  pulse,  and  to  be  benefited  by  depletion. 

It  is  probable  that  depression  of  the  pulse  and  its 
opposite  condition  of  firmness  and  hardness  both 
depend  on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease,  or  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  individual,  rather  than  on  the 
anatomical  nature  of  the  part  attacked : for  sometimes 
a particular  structure  is  affected,  and  a weak,  small 
pulse  is  found,  with  general  depression ; at  other 
times,  the  same  structure  being  the  seat  of  action, 
there  is  a full,  hard  pulse  and  general  excitement. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  seems  that  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  bloodletting  are  to  be 
chiefly  gathered  from  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
vascular  system.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  relieve 
the  excitement,  and  on  the  other,  to  remove  the 
oppression,  which  inflammation  produces  in  them,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  true  that  the  firmness  of  (lie 
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pulse  is  the  best  test  of  the  expediency  of  bleeding, 
and  that  the  firmness  depends  on  the  contraction — 
the  tonicity — of  the  arterial  system:  for  even  if  there 
is  a full  quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  and  this 
tonicity  is  impaired,  a small  loss  of  blood  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  fainting,  depression,  and  exhaustion  • which 
are  caused  not  so  much  by  the  loss  of  blood  as  by  the 
diminution  of  that  tonicity  of  vessels  which  enables 
them  to  contract  upon  the  blood  and  assist  the  heart 
in  propelling  it  with  sufficient  force  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  brain.  But  even 
if  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  is  small  and  the 
pulse  unusually  firm,  bleeding,  by  bringing  about  a 
diminished  tonicity  of  vessels,  will  relieve  the  heart 
and  give  rise  to  a full  and  soft  pulse.  But  if  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  is  small  and  the  pulse 
not  firm,  bleeding,  by  lessening  the  tonicity  of  vessels, 
will  cause  a feeble,  fluttering  pulse ; the  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  impaired  resistance  in  the  vessels,  being 
unable  to  urge  the  blood  with  proper  vigour  through 
the  flaccid  tubes. 

Therefore,  though  it  is  allowable,  and  indeed  often 
essentially  necessary,  to  bleed  where  the  pulse  is  small, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  firm ; it  must  give  to  the 
finger  the  impression  that  the  artery  is  full,  is  con- 
tracting upon  the  current.  When  this  small  and  firm 
pulse  is  met  with,  the  inexperienced  will  do  well  to 
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listen  to  the  heart,  which  will  be  found  beating  with 
force,  as  if  labouring  to  overcome  a difficulty,  as  is 
indeed  the  fact.  But  after  blood  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  difficulty  ceases  and  the  heart  beats  with  freedom. 

A large  and  moderately  firm  pulse  will  not  bear 
bleeding  so  well  as  a small,  firm,  hard  pulse.  In  the 
former  case,  bleeding  makes  the  pulse  larger,  wavy, 
extinguishable  under  slight  pressure,  and  often  soon 
induces  syncope : in  the  latter,  bleeding  renders  the 
pulse  full  and  soft,  but  does  not  easily  cause  fainting. 
By  a number  of  small  bleedings  a very  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  without  endan- 
gering life  ; but  if  a large  quantity  is  withdrawn  sud- 
denly, death  may  occur.  In  the  former  instance  the 
vessels  have  time  to  contract ; in  the  latter  they  have 
not. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  first  bloodletting  has 
more  effect  on  the  disease  than  any  that  is  subse- 
quently practised.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  removed  : we  should  bleed  till  the  pulse  is  fairly 
affected  and  the  patient  feels  relief.  But  we  must  not 
be  thrown  off  our  guard  by  early  failing  pulse  or 
syncope : for,  as  remarked  before,  these  occasionally 
happen  from  some  cause  unconnected  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  then,  after  a while,  they  go  off  and  de- 
pletion to  a large  amount  is  borne. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  bloodletting  arc  more  dis- 
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tinctly  seen  in  inflammation  of  serous  than  of  mucous 
membranes ; and,  on  looking  at  the  physiological  pe- 
culiarities of  those  structures,  such  a result  would  be 
expected.  The  mucous  membranes  admit  varying 
quantities  of  blood,  and  at  times  are  so  loaded  with  it 
as  to  appear  to  be  closely  bordering  on  inflammation ; 
yet  this  state  quickly  subsides  and  leaves  them  unal- 
tered. There  is,  however,  a limit  beyond  which  this 
congestion  becomes  inflammation ; and  as  the  ordinary 
function  of  these  membranes  requires  a close  approach 
to  such  congestion,  they  are  prone  to  inflammation ; 
in  which,  however,  free  depletion  is  commonly  less 
necessary,  and  is  less  likely  to  cut  the  disease  short, 
than  when  parts  less  liable  to  vascular  excitement  are 
affected.  Yet  depletion  is  sometimes  very  useful.  In 
the  serous  membranes  the  blood  does  not  circulate  so 
largely,  and  its  quantity  is  not  liable  to  such  variety, 
as  in  the  mucous  membranes ; and,  consequently, 
when  inflammation  occurs  in  the  serous  structures 
great  disturbance  of  the  system  is  experienced,  and 
bloodletting  is  followed  by  very  evident  advantage : 
for,  as  is  not  the  case  with  the  mucous  structure,  the 
vascular  derangement  of  the  serous  membrane  seems 
to  be  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  vascular 
system ; and  if  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  is 
subdued,  the  local  affection  lessens  and  subsides. 

Inflammations  of  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
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branes  are  the  types  of  inflammation  in  general,  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  other 
structures  being  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  one  or  other  type  prevail. 

In  letting  blood  we  must  be  careful  to  measure 
the  effect ; lest  in  attempting  to  restore  the  balance 
overturned  by  excessive  action  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem we  run  into  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  so  lowering  the  force  of  the  circulation  as  to  allow 
the  nervous  power  to  be  in  excess.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  rheumatism  and  other  diseases  in  which 
the  vascular  excitement  is  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  local  inflammation.  An  agent  so 
powerful  as  bloodletting  must  have  its  dangers  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  and  should  not  be  incautiously 
used.  In  health  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 
has  a direct  relation  to  its  wants.  Each  part  is  sup- 
plied with  it  in  proper  quantity  and  quality,  and  if 
from  any  cause  these  relations  are  disturbed,  the 
whole  system  feels  the  irregularity  and  is  unsettled. 
When  the  blood  is  impaired  in  quality  by  depletion, 
each  organ  to  which  it  flows  becomes  disordered  in 
function  ; so  that  the  changes  caused  in  the  blood, 
and  the  products  derived  from  it — in  fact  whatever 
results  follow  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  organ  and 
the  blood — are  imperfectly  effected : and  though  the 
power  of  nature  to  adapt  herself  to  the  manifold 
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alterations  occurring  in  our  bodies  is  great  and  rapid, 
still  the  physician  must  not  presume  too  much  upon 
that  power  and  call  it  to  needless  exertion.  Although 
the  consequences  referred  to  do  not  arise  if  the  de- 
pletion is  moderate,  and  perhaps,  unnecessary;  yet, 
when  it  has  been  used  unsparingly,  they  become  very 
evident,  and  produce  a degree  of  feebleness  and  de- 
rangement of  system  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
remedy ; under  which  the  blood  circulates  languidly, 
and  therefore  irregular  distribution  and  local  con- 
gestions are  apt  to  occur : as  evidenced  in  cold 
extremities,  flushed  and  then  pallid  surface,  passage 
of  blood  by  the  bowels,  &c.  Such  consequences  are 
most  frequently  seen  in  those  general  diseases  in 
which  bloodletting  has  been  freely  used  for  some  local 
affection  not  inflammatory  which  had  assumed  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  active  inflammation.  Some- 
times it  happens  that,  from  pushing  depletion  too  far, 
inflammatory  action  ceases,  but  its  physical  signs 
remain,  or  even  increase.  Crepitus,  which  indicates 
the  physical  condition  of  the  lungs  both  in  inflam- 
mation and  in  oedema,  and  which  though  not  identical 
in  the  two  cases  is  sufficiently  like  to  mislead  the 
incautious,  illustrates  this. 

Thus  by  the  activity  of  our  treatment  we  may  pro- 
duce symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  disease  (and 
perhaps  even  certain  forms  of  the  disease  itself)  which 
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our  remedies  are  intended  to  suppress,  and  carry  our 
antiphlogistic  measures  so  far  that  the  affected  organ, 
instead  of  being  relieved,  becomes  more  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  progress  of  morbid  changes  less  active 
in  character,  but  equally  fatal.  But  though  the  signs 
in  the  suffering  part  are  pretty  much  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  condition  of  the  general  system  will 
direct  us  to  employ  a different,  and  perhaps  opposite, 
treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  the  prac- 
titioner too  often  loses  sight  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  be  his  guides.  It  is  too  much  the 
practice  to  bleed,  give  mercury,  and  administer 
various  antiphlogistic  remedies,  as  a matter  of  rou- 
tine ; to  treat  the  disease  in  a particular  manner, 
because,  from  the  category  of  symptoms,  it  bears  such 
or  such  a name  ; and  to  neglect  in  a great  measure  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  under  the  notion  that  if  the 
disease  is  cured,  he  is  safe.  But  this  is  an  error 
which  springs  from  associating  a particular  mode  of 
treatment  with  particular  diseases.  For  the  con- 
venience of  teaching,  the  dogmas  of  the  schools  are 
very,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  one-sided ; and  many 
men  who  learn  them  never  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  fallacies  received.  With  such,  inflammation  is 
intimately  associated  with  antiphlogistic  measures, 
while  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  unconsidered. 
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For  though  in  theory  inflammation  should,  on  attack- 
ing two  persons  in  previous  good  health  and  ap- 
parently of  similar  vital  power,  run  the  same  course 
and  yield  to  the  same  treatment ; yet  in  practice  it 
is  found  that  this  position  is  untrue.  We  may, 
indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  are  no  two 
persons  alike  in  all  particulars,  and  to  whom  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  can  be  with  equal  benefit 
applied.  On  the  full  appreciation  of  this  fact,  much 
of  the  success  of  the  experienced  physician  depends. 
His  practised  senses  quickly  detect  and  seize  the 
peculiarities  of  his  patient.  With  him,  every  case 
forms  an  exception  to  his  rule  ; and,  though  always 
governed  by  his  general  experience,  he  invariably  con- 
siders the  individual  character  of  each  instance  of 
disease. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  though,  at 
its  commencement  and  during  a great  part  of  its 
course,  inflammation  is  pretty  generally  the  same,  so 
far  as  regards  its  local  action,  it  is  still  variously 
modified,  as  to  its  products  and  results,  by  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  system  ; and  that  when  it  is  subdued, 
the  patient  is  not  necessarily  safe : for,  the  stimulus 
of  the  disease  being  withdrawn,  and  its  wasting 
effects  having  made  deep  inroads  on  the  frame,  sink- 
ing often  follows.  We  find,  in  short,  that  to  cure 
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the  disease  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  cure 
the  patient. 

In  determining  at  the  commencement  of  a par- 
ticular case  whether  local  or  general  bloodletting 
should  be  employed,  we  must  consider  the  state  of 
the  system  at  large.  If  there  is  no  general  disturb- 
ance, local  bloodletting  will  usually  be  sufficient : 
but  if  there  is  much  systemic  excitement,  general 
bleeding  will  be  necessary.  Indeed,  so  long  as  there 
are  a firm  pulse  and  manifest  excitement  and  in- 
creased tonicity  of  vessels,  the  period  at  which  local 
bloodletting  relieves  has  not  arrived.  Unless  local 
depletion  is  carried  to  a very  great  extent,  it  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  system, 
though  it  may,  for  a time  have  considerable  effect 
upon  the  local  disease ; which  effect,  however,  is  very 
soon  counteracted  by  the  injecting  force  of  the  vessels. 
To  have  the  full  advantage  of  local  bleeding,  we  must 
reduce  the  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system  by 
general  depletion. 

Yet,  though  the  objects  and  effects  of  local  and 
general  bloodletting  are  in  many  respects  different, 
these  remedies  are  often  required  in  conjunction  : for 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  general  bleeding, 
though  large  and  having  a marked  effect  upon  the 
whole  system,  fails  to  relieve  the  local  fulness  of 
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blood  : the  injecting  force  has  been  diminished,  the 
volume  and  richness  of  the  blood  have  been  lessened, 
but  the  part  affected — either  from  want  of  tone  in 
its  capillaries,  or  from  its  organic  energy  being  ex- 
cessively excited,  or  on  the  contrary,  exhausted — is 
unable  to  unload  itself  and  resume  a healthy  action. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  is  not  only  highly  useful,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; since,  if  it  is  omitted,  the  morbid  action  will 
proceed,  again,  as  it  were,  lighting  up  the  system 
and  calling  for  a repetition  of  the  general  bleeding : 
or  the  part  affected  will  become  the  seat  of  alterations 
in  a great  measure  confined  to  itself  and  varying 
much  in  degree  of  organisation. 

Local  bleeding  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
narrow  sphere  of  a secondary  agent  to  general  de- 
pletion. In  certain  states  of  the  system,  though  in- 
flammation is  going  on  in  some  parts  of  the  body, 
general  bloodletting  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
dangerous : yet  the  disease  is  making  rapid  progress 
towards  disorganisation,  and  is  disturbing  the  whole 
frame  both  by  the  matters  it  throws  into  the  circu- 
lation and  by  the  local  irritation  it  sets  up.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  need  of  a remedy  which 
shall  produce  a decided  effect  by  removing  the  blood 
from  the  overloaded  vessels  and  by  giving  them  an 
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opportunity  to  resume  their  tone  and  function.  And 
this  local  bleeding  will  do. 

The  two  means  of  local  bloodletting — cupping 
and  leeching — have  many  points  in  common,  but 
can  seldom  be  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other. 
Cupping  can  take  blood  in  large  quantity  and  quickly, 
and  can  thus  make  an  immediate  and  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  diseased  part ; and,  if  freely  em- 
ployed, may  affect  the  system  at  large.  Indeed,  some 
of  its  consequences  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
general  bleeding,  except  in  the  circumstance  that,  as 
cupping  takes  the  blood  from  the  circulation  in  an 
indirect  manner  and  less  rapidly  than  venesection,  the 
sudden  and  general  effects  of  loss  of  blood  are  not 
usually  produced.  Yet  still  the  loss  is  sufficiently 
direct  and  rapid  to  cause  considerable  and  quick 
effect  upon  the  entire  system.  Cupping  appears  to 
do  for  a part  of  the  body  what  general  bleeding  does 
for  the  whole  : that  is,  to  suddenly  abstract  a large 
portion  of  the  blood  of  the  part  and  produce  a decided 
impression  upon  the  local  organic  energy.  Therefore 
it  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  cases  in  which  the  local 
disease  is  active  while  there  is  such  want  of  power 
in  the  system  as  to  render  general  bleeding  inad- 
missible. Cupping,  then,  docs  for  the  part  what 
general  bloodletting  would  have  done,  but  it  does  it 
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without  the  evil  consequences  of  loss  of  blood.  Cup- 
ping has  also  considerable  derivative  properties  ; and 
even  dry  cupping  is  often  of  much  service. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  on  cupping  are  ap- 
plicable to  leeches.  Their  effect  is  the  same  in  kind, 
but  less  in  degree.  When  the  part  affected  is  tender 
or  difficult  to  reach,  or  when  only  a small  quantity  of 
blood  is  required,  leeches  are  preferable  to  cupping, 
and  may  be  of  great  service. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  to  determine  to  what 
extent  local  bleeding  may  be  carried  in  a debilitated 
state  of  body,  or,  at  least,  in  cases  in  which  the  pulse 
by  no  means  indicates  stress  upon  the  vascular  system. 
Under  such  circumstances,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
the  pulse  is  no  guide.  The  vascular  action,  tender- 
ness, pain,  &c.,  in  the  part  will  best  inform  us  how 
and  when  to  use  the  remedy.  But  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  pain, 
which  should  be  accompanied  by  other  signs,  as  ten- 
derness, before  we  decide  that  local  bloodletting  is 
necessary.  Pain  alone  often  denotes  mere  irritation, 
to  be  relieved  by  other  means.  The  pain  attendant 
on  inflammation  is  generally  at  an  end  when  the 
diseased  action  is  subdued : but  sometimes  it  remains, 
giving  great  alarm  to  the  patient,  and  occasionally 
misleading  the  physician.  A full  dose  of  opium  will 
remove  it. 
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Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  means  which  act  in 
a direct  manner  upon  the  circulatory  system.  We 
now  come  to  speak  of  some  agents  which  enter  the 
blood  and  produce  various  effects  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  formative  tissue  to  which  they  are  sooner  or  later 
carried ; and  also  to  notice  some  which  may  or  may 
not  enter  the  blood,  but  which  act  particularly  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  through  it  likewise  affect  the 
formative  tissue. 


MERCURY. 

Mercury  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  powerful 
medicine  we  possess.  Its  sphere  of  action  is  very 
wide,  extending  over  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  organic 
operations  of  life.  Therefore  in  its  effect  upon  them 
we  see  this  agent’s  power,  which  we  use  for  the 
correction  of  their  disorders.  The  vascular  system, 
being  the  channel  by  which  mercury  is  conveyed 
to  the  arena  of  its  operation,  demands  our  first 
attention. 

The  blood  may  in  many  respects  be  looked  upon 
as  flesh  in  an  early  stage  of  formation ; and,  although 
its  nature  is  complicated,  it  generally  speaking  keeps 
much  the  same  state  of  composition,  notwithstanding 
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the  variety  of  substances  it  receives.  Our  present 
interest  in  it,  however,  is  confined  to  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  solids  themselves : 
namely,  the  red  and  colourless  corpuscles  and  the 
fibrin  and  similar  compounds. 

Modern  physiology  has  made  it  clear  that  organic 
life  is  carried  on  by  corpuscles,  and  therefore  local 
changes  must  be  attributed  to  them,  especially  when 
they  are  present  in  large  numbers  and  are  accom- 
panied by  phenomena  which  they  are  known  to  be 
able  to  produce.  The  blood  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  these  bodies,  which  perform  in  it,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  sort  of  function  as  the  analogous 
bodies  do  in  the  solids.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  blood  possesses  so  high  a degree  of  vitality 
as  the  solids  which  it  supplies,  but  that  it  is  simply 
able  to  impress  with  a vitality  similar  to  its  own  the 
new  material  which  it  is  constantly  receiving.  The 
degree  of  vitality  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  abund- 
ant or  deficient.  When  they  become  preter naturally 
large  in  quantity,  inflammatory  disease  is  apt  to  arise : 
when  they  become  unnaturally  small  in  quantity, 
ancemia  and  feebleness  follow.  It  is  improbable  that 
fluids,  properly  so  called,  should  possess  vital  pro- 
perties. Those  of  them  which  show  such  properties 
as  blood  and  semen — contain  corpuscles,  and  they 
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are  the  seat  of  the  vitality.  Blood,  then,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  an  essentially  vital  fluid;  its  vitality 
being  seated  in  its  corpuscular  part. 

By  most  persons  it  will  be  admitted  that  mercury 
enters  the  blood.  A very  remarkable  case  illustrative 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Locock,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Keate,  in  which  a gentleman,  who  could  not 
take  mercury  in  any  other  manner,  drank  the  milk 
of  an  ass  to  which  nitrate  of  mercury  had  been  given, 
and  was  afleGted  by  the  mineral  in  a marked  manner. 
Mercury,  on  entering  the  system,  acts  upon  the  vital 
portion  of  the  blood  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts  upon 
the  vital  solids  at  which  it  ultimately  arrives.  Dr. 
Samuel  Wright  (quoted  by  Dr.  Christison,  in  his 
Dispensatory)  found  that  when  the  system  has  be- 
come  affected  by  mercury  “ the  blood  is  materially 
changed  in  its  constitution  ; that  it  is  rendered  more 
watery,  more  prone  to  putrefaction,  less  charged  with 
albumen,  colouring  globules,  and  fibrin,  and  loaded 
with  a very  fetid,  fatty  matter.”  And  common  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  full  operation  of  this  agent 
is  followed  by  pallor. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  whatever  may  be  the 
action  of  this  remedy  the  result  is  lessened  number 
of  the  corpuscles,  which  tends  to  a lowering  of  the 
vitality  of  the  blood  and  of  the  solids  in  general. 
Hence  the  great,  debility  which  follows  the  use  of 
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this  mineral,  especially  when  it  has  been  employed 
freely,  or  has  sharply  affected  the  system. 

So  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  blood  and 
solids,  that  actions  going  on  in  the  one  speedily 
affect  the  others.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  mercury 
has  affected  the  blood,  its  influence  is  felt  upon  the 
formative  tissue  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  mercury  should  enter  the  circulation,  in  order  to 
reach,  or  at  all  events  to  influence,  the  formative 
tissue.  The  dispersion  of  incipient  bubo  by  mer- 
curial ointment,  the  cure  of  orchitis,  of  external  en- 
largements, of  enlarged  joints,  &c.,  by  the  local  ap- 
plication of  this  remedy  give  colour  to  the  belief 
that  its  effects  may  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  system.  But  when  mercury  has 
entered  the  circulation,  its  sphere  of  operation  is 
enlarged.  It  meets  with  every  variety  of  condition 
that  the  formative  tissue  is  capable  of  assuming,  and 
is  able  to  influence  every  act  of  which  that  tissue  is 
the  prime  agent ; and  thus  is  every  organic  function 
of  the  body  liable  to  its  action.  In  some  degree  its 
effects  vary  with  the  quantity  taken  and  with  the 
time  required  for  its  operation  : so  that,  in  common 
with  many  other  remedies,  it  appears  to  display 
powers  of  quite  opposite  descriptions.  In  one  case 
it  will  cause  febrile  excitement,  emaciation,  blood- 
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lessness ; in  another,  improved  tone  and  secretions 
— increased  nutrition  and  strength.  Yet,  this  dif- 
ference of  result  will  not  seem  surprising,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  agent  affects  the  organic  energy  and  modifies 
it  in  an  extraordinary  degree : in  the  one  case  by  the 
great  force  of  the  remedy,  in  the  other  by  its  slow  and 
mild  operation,  causing  the  changes  necessary  to  the 
normal  state.  In  fact,  the  operation  of  mercury  upon 
the  human  frame  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
system  is  two-fold  — antiphlogistic  and  reparative  : 
the  effect  depending  on  the  quantity  given,  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  &c.  Its  antiphlogistic  operation  is 
best  seen  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  Tropics ; 
diseases  which  run  a rapid  course  and  terminate 
fatally  chiefly  through  the  great  local  disorganisation 
they  produce,  but  which,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  mercury  in  large- 
doses  is  capable  of  arresting. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  objected,  that 
it  is  assumed  that  mercury  is  always  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  system  and  the  part  diseased : that  when 
there  is  too  much  action,  the  remedy  subdues  it ; 
when  too  little,  it  excites  it : that  although  its  opera- 
tion varies,  it  always  tends  to  good.  This,  however, 
is  not  assumed ; but  it  is  assumed  that  the  remedy 
is  given  judiciously,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  quantity.  It  is  admitted  that  mercury  docs 
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at  times  act  injuriously ; but  this  may  arise  from 
many  causes,  and  is  frequently  counteracted  by  sup- 
port and  such  means  as  prevent  the  excessive  de- 
pression which  the  mineral,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, has  a tendency  to  produce.  It  may  thus 
happen  in  cases  apparently  ill-suited  to  this  agent 
and  in  which  it  even  disagrees,  that  under  an  altered 
state  of  system  brought  about  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, the  local  disease,  before  aggravated,  is  benefited 
by  the  remedy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  how  great  should  be  our  care 
and  observation  before  we  condemn  and  give  up 
agents  known  to  have  such  or  such  powers,  and  how 
much  it  behoves  us  fairly  to  test  those  powers  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance. 

Much  of  the  bad  reputation  and  many  of  the  evil 
effects  of  mercury  depend  on  the  difficulty  we  have 
at  times  in  regulating  its  influence,  and  on  individual 
peculiarities.  The  practitioner  often  takes  alarm  at 
one  case  that  goes  wrong,  though  he  has  had  many 
that  have  gone  right,  and  often  blames  the  remedy 
when  he  alone  is  in  fault.  Indeed  the  bad  results 
from  mercury  are  chiefly  the  consequence  of  its  im- 
proper use.  If  the  patient  is  full  of  blood  and  power 
he  will  bear  a freer  use  of  it  than  if  he  is  weakly, 
though  weakness  does  not  of  itself  forbid  its  use. 
The  mode  and  quantity  in  which  it  is  employed  must 
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be  accommodated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  : and 
when  severe  inflammatory  disease  happens  to  debili- 
tated persons,  our  remedy  must  be  administered  with 
care,  lest  it  outrun  our  intention. 

It  is  probable  that  mercury  operates  by  inducing 
a peculiar  action  in  the  formative  tissue  : that  as  the 
nutriment  brought  to  this  tissue  by  the  proper  channels 
causes  certain  acts  of  a vital  nature ; that  as  elec- 
tricity and  other  imponderables  stimulate  or  alter  its 
action  ; that  as  certain  morbid  poisons  conveyed  to 
it  in  various  ways  bring  about  in  it  definite  morbid 
results ; so  also  does  mercury  produce  in  it  particular 
changes  of  a purely  vital  nature,  as  definite  in  kind 
and  sure  in  result  as  any  of  those  just  mentioned, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  be  of  a purely  vital  kind. 
It  is  no  argument  against  this  view  to  say  that  mer- 
cury is  generally  given  to  check  the  progress  of  a local 
disease,  whereas,  according  to  the  suggestion  offered, 
its  effects  would  be  spread  over  the  entire  formative 
tissue  of  the  system  : for  the  experience  of  every  prac- 
titioner who  has  used  the  remedy  must  abundantly 
prove  the  universality  of  its  action.  The  alterations 
of  the  pulse  and  secretions  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
system  being  affected ; indeed  by  many  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy  arc  not  in 
operation  until  these  evidences  appear. 

It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  mercury  operates 
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without  distinction  upon  the  whole  of  the  formative 
tissue  of  the  body.  But  whence  is  its  power  over 
the  action  of  the  diseased  part  in  particular?  The 
mercury  affects  the  formative  tissue  of  the  part  in 
common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ; but  in 
the  part,  action  is  more  vigorous,  and  the  products 
are  less  organised  and  more  easy  to  be  absorbed, 
than  in  the  system  at  large.  Hence  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  remedy,  though  it  affected  the  whole 
body,  would  exercise  most  power  over  the  part  in 
which  the  action  was  greatest  and  the  products  least 
organised;  because  it  appears  to  be  a law  of  the 
economy,  that  the  parts  most  recently  formed  are 
those  most  subject  to  disintegration  and  removal,  and 
that  the  actions  depending  on  excess  of  vitality  are 
those  soonest  brought  to  the  standard  of  health. 

The  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  vital  acts  of  the 
body  in  general  must  also  influence  the  diseased  part : 
for,  as  the  body  is  a whole  composed  of  portions,  each 
intimately  related  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  a part,  however  affected,  must  feel  what  is  going 
on  around  it ; and,  as  the  tendency  of  mercury  is  to 
lower  the  vital  power  and  cool  the  ardour  of  the 
general  system,  it  follows  that  such  effects  must  be 
felt  in  the  part  diseased. 

The  depressing  effects  of  mercury  are  seen  in 
various  consequences  of  its  employment.  In  di- 
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minished  nutrition  and  emaciation  of  the  whole  body. 
In  decrease  of  the  red  corpuscles,  fibrin,  and  albu- 
men of  the  blood.  In  the  results  of  its  attacks  upon 
the  glandular  structures,  the  functions  of  which  it 
alters,  probably  by  lowering  their  vital  powers  : for 
may  not  inordinate  secretion  in  a gland  arise  from 
the  falling  off  of  its  most  superficial  cells,  which, 
being  of  comparatively  low  vitality,  are  but  feebly 
attached  to  the  rest  of  the  organ  so  long  as  that 
vitality  exists,  and  are  quickly  detached  when  it  is 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  vital  properties  of  the 
entire  gland  becoming  impaired  by  the  mercurial 
action ; the  cells  so  falling  off  being  renewed  by 
others  which  in  their  turn  fall  away : so  that  a large 
and  increased  secretion  from  the  organ  is  caused  by 
its  lessened  vital  power?  The  depressing  effects  of 
mercury  are  further  seen  : In  the  occurrence  of 
phagedaena,  if  there  is  a tendency  to  it ; or  in  the 
increased  rapidity  of  its  destructive  progress,  if  it 
already  exists.  In  the  general  debility  and  aggrava- 
tion of  local  change  which  occasionally  folloAv  the 
exhibition  of  this  agent ; as  is  seen  in  some  diseases 
of  the  eye,  iritis  for  example,  in  which,  the  more  the 
mercury  is  pushed,  the  more  the  mischief  spreads, 
the  greater  is  the  deposit  of  lymph,  and  that  of  a low 
form,  not  readily  organisable,  often  not  at  all.  In 
the  tendency  to  deposition  of  scrofulous  matter.  In 
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the  production  of  a peculiar  order  of  affections  called 
mercurial  diseases,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
depression  of  the  vital  powers ; as  mercurial  fever, 
mercurial  erythism,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  the  agent 
appears  to  produce  its  poisonous  effects  by  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  system. 

As  mercury  has  such  influence  over  the  vital  acts, 
it  evidently  may  modify  them  in  various  ways  ; and 
its  operation  may  be  such  that  the  organ  affected  by 
it  may  show  increase,  decrease,  or  disorder  of  func- 
tion. In  the  liver,  for  instance,  the  normal  action 
may  be  increased  or  decreased,  or  be  so  perverted  as 
to  form  products  unhealthy  or  unusual.  But  in  most 
cases  the  remedy  may  be  made  to  slowly  produce 
changes  of  a beneficial  kind.  For  example  : an  organ 
has  been  subject  to  inflammation  and  has  undergone 
considerable  change  ; new  products  have  been  effused 
into  its  substance ; it  is  damaged,  and  no  longer 
performs  its  functions  as  it  should.  Yet  the  diseased 
action  has  long  ceased  in  the  organ,  which  is  merely 
left  injured.  If  this  state  of  things  is  neglected,  the 
organ  most  frequently  never  recovers  its  former  con- 
dition ; the  deposit  within  it  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  impeding  or  altogether  interrupting  its  function. 
Again,  the  liver  or  intestinal  canal  takes  on  diseased 
action,  the  secretion  is  rendered  extremely  unhealthy, 
and  after  a time  the  functional  derangement  ends  in 
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structural  change.  A secreting  organ,  like  the  peri- 
toneum or  pleura,  is  slightly  inflamed,  and  goes  on 
secreting  until  its  structure  is  altered,  the  neigh- 
bouring organs  impeded,  and  the  general  health 
impaired. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  unless  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  individual,  mercury  in  small  doses 
produces  surprising  good : causes  absorption  of  the 
deposit  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  enables  it 
once  again  to  carry  on  its  functions  ; corrects,  as  by 
a charm,  the  faulty  secretion  and  its  accompanying 
evils ; removes  effusions  which  had  taken  long  to 
form,  and  brings  back  the  normal  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  diseased  parts.  The  power  of  mercury, 
however,  to  cause  the  removal  of  deposit  and  effusion 
is  not  only  evidenced  by  the  partial  or  entire  recovery 
of  the  patient  from  the  consequences  of  internal  dis- 
ease, but  is  capable  of  demonstration  in  iritis  and 
other  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  which  a particular  state  of 
vessels  is  observed,  certain  organic  changes  take  place, 
lymph  is  deposited,  and  things  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Mercury  is  given,  and  when  the  system 
becomes  affected  by  it,  the  progress  of  mischief  is 
stayed  and  the  morbid  products  steadily  disappear, 
until  reparation  is  perfect. 

The  value  of  mercury  in  inflammation  is  most 
evinced  when  depletion  has  done  its  best.  In  fact, 
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depletion,  unless  it  sweeps  away  the  disease  at  once, 
does  little  more  than  moderate  the  vascular  excite- 
ment. It  checks,  but  does  not  cure.  The  mischief 
goes  on,  and  to  a certain  extent  is  accomplished  ; the 
urgent  symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  is  said  to 
be  cured.  But  the  function  of  the  organ  is  not  per- 
formed as  it  used  to  be ; in  a word,  organic  change  of 
greater  or  less  extent  has  happened,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  action  of  the  part  is  never  again  perfect. 
Antiphlogistic  remedies,  mercury  excepted,  leave  the 
part  to  the  chance  of  cure  by  nature  : they,  as  it  were, 
suppose  that  after  the  activity  of  disease  is  gone,  then 
come  repair  and  restoration.  But  every  day’s  ex- 
perience teaches  us  the  error  of  this  view.  When 
disease  is  once  originated,  the  tendency  is  to  change, 
and  when  change  is  accomplished,  activity  subsides 
and  leaves  altered  structure  behind.  Now,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  it  is  necessary  to  continually 
remember  the  great  obligation  we  have  to  place  the 
organ  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  healthy  state ; and  in 
the  treatment  of  a case  our  object  should  be  not  only 
to  check  and  stay  the  disease,  but  to  leave  the  part  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  attack — not 
to  relieve  and  patch,  but  to  cure  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Therefore  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  subduing  the 
disease  and  leaving  the  reparation  to  nature  (though 
nature  may  often  be  sufficient),  but  must  aim  to  effect 
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the  entire  restoration  of  the  part : and  in  the  whole 
range  of  materia  medica  no  means  of  achieving  this  is 
comparable  with  mercury. 

The  effects  of  mercury  being  such,  what  is  the 
rationale  of  its  action  P In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  this  is  quite  obscure.  How  it  is  that  the 
remedy  at  one  time  allays  action  when  in  excess ; at 
another,  stimulates  it  when  languid  ; at  another, 
restores  it  when  perverted ; and,  indeed,  how  all  the 
marvellous  operations  of  this  agent  upon  the  whole  of 
the  vital  acts  of  the  body  in  general  are  effected  ; is  at 
present  unexplained.  All  its  compounds  bring  about 
precisely  the  same  results,  except  in  rapidity  and  de- 
gree. If  these  results  depended  on  some  chemical 
process,  they  would  vary  with  the  compound  used ; 
whereas  we  find  that  mercury,  whether  combined  with 
oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  or  iodine,  pro- 
duces the  same  specific  effects.  Therefore,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  effects  arise  from  the 
metal  itself,  rather  than  from  the  nature  of  its  chemical 
combination. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  mercury  acts  upon  the 
organic  energy  of  the  formative  tissue,  not  chemically 
(though  chemical  changes  may  arise  as  consequences), 
but  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  the  imponderables. 
An  impression  is  given,  and  the  acts  of  the  part  are 
altered,  not  by  any  chemical  effect  of  the  remedial 
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agent  upon  the  tissue,  but  by  the  peculiar  operation  of 
the  agent  upon  it,  and  so  upon  its  organic  energy. 
One  word  more.  In  some  persons  even  very  small 
doses  of  mercury  always  cause  violent  symptoms. 
Now,  if  the  mercury  acts  chemically,  how  is  this  to  be 
explained  ? For  in  a chemical  point  of  view  there  can 
be  little  difference  in  individuals.  If  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, the  agency  of  the  organic  energy  must  be 
admitted,  and  the  action  of  mercury  upon  that  energy 
must  be  admitted  also. 

The  formative  tissue  being  the  allowed  seat  of 
operation  of  mercury,  let  us  trace  the  action  of  the 
remedy  in  some  important  organs. 

An  opinion  generally  held  is,  that  this  agent  has 
a specific  action  upon  particular  organs ; and  in 
a certain  sense  the  opinion  is  well  founded.  We 
daily  see  that  it  greatly  affects  the  function  of,  and 
even  causes  diseased  action  in,  the  salivary  glands, 
the  liver,  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.  But  is  this  action 
of  a specific  nature?  Has  the  mercury  a specific 
power  over  these  parts?  In  my  judgment  it  has  not. 
I imagine  that  in  its  operation  upon  these  structures 
it  only  follows  the  law  that  regulates  its  action  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  body ; that  it  acts  upon  these  par- 
ticular organs  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
it  acts  upon  every  other  part,  and  for  precisely  the 
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same  reasons.  In  speaking  of  its  effect  upon  the 
formative  tissue,  it  lias  been  said  that  its  power  is 
spent  in  altering  the  organic  energy  of  the  cell-like 
corpuscles  of  which  that  tissue  is  composed,  which 
pervade  the  whole  body,  and  in  which  and  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  organic  operations  of  life  are  per- 
formed. Now,  numerous  as  these  corpuscles  may  be 
elsewhere,  they  are  much  more  so  in  the  organs 
named ; and  active  as  the  vital  operations  may  be 
elsewhere,  they  are  more  so  in  these  organs.  Now, 
if  the  action  of  mercury  is  mainly  spent  upon  these 
corpuscles,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  its  effect  will 
be  most  powerful  and  evident  in  parts  in  which  these 
bodies  are  most  numerous ; and  so  it  is.  The  liver, 
salivary  and  other  glands,  and  the  intestinal  canal,  are 
the  parts  principally  affected  when  the  remedy  is  in 
full  operation.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  mercury 
does  not  choose  these  organs  for  its  special  operation, 
but  that,  they  being  the  great  depositaries  of  the 
corpuscles  upon  which  it  chiefly  acts,  its  marked  effect 
is  necessarily  manifested  in  them ; or  rather  that,  as 
the  mercury  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  system,  and 
as  these  corpuscles  accumulate  in  particular  organs, 
the  greatest  action  of  the  mercury,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  modification  and  disturbance  of  function, 
will  be  found  in  those  organs  in  which  the  corpuscles 
most  abound. 
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Mercury,  then,  does  not  show  any  preference  for 
certain  organs,  but  merely  follows  the  course  of  the 
circulation  which  directs  it,  just  as  to  other  parts,  to 
the  organs  in  which  the  bodies  especially  subject  to  its 
action  are  most  abundant,  and  in  which,  as  a conse- 
quence, its  power  is  more  manifested  than  in  other 
organs  which  possess  fewer  cells.  Therefore,  though 
it  is  true  that  mercury  acts  peculiarly  and  powerfully 
upon  particular  organs,  this  action  depends  on  the 
anatomical  structure  and  the  function  of  the  parts. 

Modern  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  glands 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  surfaces  : that  their  structure 
is  complicated  in  order  that  these  surfaces  may  be 
packed  into  a small  space.  The  secretory  duct  ulti- 
mately divides  into  exceedingly  minute  branches,  and 
these  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  gland. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  branches  of  the  duct  are 
placed  the  corpuscles  which  serve  so  many  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  gland, 
that  of  secretion.  Although  these  bodies  vary  but 
little  in  appearance  in  the  different  glands,  yet  they 
form  different  products  ; take  up  the  materials  brought 
to  them  by  the  blood  and  convert  them  into  the 
secretion  peculiar  to  each  gland.  These  bodies  are  all 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  same  agents.  Their 
functions  are  essentially  vital — mainly  those  of  con- 
version and  elaboration.  When  they  are  placed  on  a 
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surface,  their  office  is  to  secrete  ; when  in  the  interior 
of  organs,  to  nourish.  By  the  glands  the  blood  is  in 
a great  measure  purified,  and  also  by  them  are  ela- 
borated materials  for  ulterior  purposes  in  the  economy. 
They  are  all  largely  supplied  with  blood,  and  the 
amount  of  vital  action  proceeding  in  them  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  of  similar  size.  The  blood  is  chiefly 
distributed  to  their  secretory  portion. 

On  considering  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  would 
be  expected  that,  when  the  system  becomes  affected 
by  mercury,  the  influence  of  that  agent  would  be  first 
shown  in  the  glands,  and  that  their  derangement 
would  be  evinced  by  some  alteration  in  their  secre- 
tion. And  so  it  happens.  The  earlier  effects  of  mer- 
cury are  increased  flow  of  saliva,  urine,  bile,  intestinal 
secretion,  one  or  all.  But  though  the  parts  whence 
these  secretions  come  are  almost  simultaneously 
affected,  their  derangement  does  not  advance  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  some  of  them — as  the  liver  and 
kidneys — the  disorder  appears  never  to  go  on  to 
disease  and  destruction  ; while  in  others — as  the 
salivary  glands  and  intestinal  canal — disease  is  often 
excited,  and  extensive  injury  produced.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  first  effect  of  mercury  upon  glands  is 
to  increase  their  function,  but  that  it  subsequently 
has  a tendency  to  excite  disease,  which  in  some  of 
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these  organs  is  certain  to  occur  if  the  mercurial  be 
pushed. 

The  early  soreness  of  the  gums  is  familiar  to  every 
one ; and  though  it  is  a diseased  action,  and  therefore 
in  itself  undesirable,  we  nevertheless  endeavour  to 
induce  it,  because  we  require  some  test  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  remedy  is  operating  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  soreness  of  the  gums  is  the  best  we 
have.  But  while  in  acute  diseases  it  is  often  necessary 
to  touch  the  mouth  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  sure 
that  the  system  is  affected  by  the  remedy,  the  amount 
of  good  produced  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  gums  are  affected.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  produce 
salivation,  and  by  many  it  is  supposed  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  system  is  uninfluenced  by 
mercury.  This,  however,  is  hardly  correct : for  in 
these  cases  we  shall  on  careful  enquiry  find  that  the 
effect  of  the  agent  has  been  shown  upon  some  part, 
the  warning  been  neglected,  the  remedy  pushed  on  as 
if  no  such  warning  had  been  given,  and,  as  happens 
when  the  presence  of  salivation  is  unheeded,  disagree- 
ment and  distress  have  resulted. 

The  action  of  mercury  upon  the  liver  is,  both  as 
to  frequency  and  importance,  second  to  none  of  its 
operations.  The  increased  flow  of  bile  proves  that 
this  organ  is  early  affected,  and  the  flow  is  not  unfre- 
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quently  so  great  that  copious  bilious  purging  arises ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
proper  purgative  effect  of  the  remedy.  This  well 
known  action  of  mercury  upon  the  liver  has  given  rise 
to  much  empiricism  in  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  dis- 
orders of  that  organ.  Whether  it  be  torpid,  con- 
gested, or  in  a condition  of  anaemia ; whether  its 
action  require  stimulation,  correction,  or  repression; 
mercury  is  given,  and  given  with  success.  Seeing, 
then,  that  daily  experience  proves  the  great  utility  of 
the  remedy  in  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  the  liver, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  thought  to 
have  what  is  called  a specific  action  upon  that  organ. 
Its  early  effects,  when  it  has  been  given  by  the  mouth, 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation.  They  do  not  appear 
to  arise  from  preference  of  the  agent  for  the  organ, 
but  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  con- 
veyed to  the  liver,  by  means  of  the  portal  blood, 
earlier  than  to  the  other  organs  of  similar  structure. 
Thus  it  is  brought  to  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  presented 
with  other  substances  from  which  that  organ  derives 
the  elements  of  its  peculiar  secretion.  In  this  way 
the  mercury  reaches  the  liver  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  for  affecting  its  vital  endowments.  It 
is  probable  that  the  mercury  not  only  thus  reaches 
the  liver  quickly,  but  that  the  larger  quantity  of  it  at 
first  goes  to  that  organ.  If  mercury  is  applied  ex- 
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ternally,  or  by  vapour,  it  enters  the  general  circula- 
tion, and  the  organs  become  affected  almost  simul- 
taneously : the  liver,  at  least,  does  not  in  general  take 
the  lead. 

In  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion and  the  effect  of  mercury  are  the  same  as  when 
other  organs  are  similarly  circumstanced.  When, 
however,  the  liver  labours  under  the  manifold  de- 
rangements of  function  called  “ disordered  liver,”  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  remedy  varies  much.  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  object  is  not  to  bring  the 
organ  or  the  system  rapidly  and  severely  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy,  but  to  affect  them  just  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  desired  change  in  their  vital 
actions.  In  such  cases,  though  the  remedy  must  in 
some  measure  affect  the  whole  system,  its  force  is 
chiefly  spent  upon  the  organs  in  which  the  greatest 
field  for  its  operation  is  found ; and  in  this  respect 
the  liver  is  largely  endowed.  But  while  our  object 
is  to  use  the  remedy  gently  and  mildly,  nevertheless 
the  quantity  given  must  vary  with  the  amount  of  dis- 
ordered action,  and  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  instance  of  the  liver,  if  the  organ  is 
highly  congested  and  extremely  torpid,  more  mercury 
is  required  to  effect  our  purpose  than  if  the  organ  is 
but  slightly  disordered,  or  in  a condition  wavering 
between  health  and  disease.  In  short,  wc  have  the 
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same  object  in  view  in  every  case,  whether  there  be 
acute  inflammation,  congestion,  torpor,  or  derange- 
ment, and  that  is  to  affect  the  formative  tissue ; to 
depress,  correct,  or  stimulate  its  action. 

Next  in  the  order  of  importance  comes  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  which  is  studded 
with  glands  and  covered  with  the  corpuscles  of  the 
formative  tissue.  As  mercury  has  such  a powerful 
action  upon  these  bodies,  we  should  expect  it  to 
possess  great  influence  over  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
so  indeed  it  does.  When  the  system  is  about  to  be 
affected  by  it,  and  even  when  its  purgative  effects 
are  guarded  against  by  proper  means,  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  common  with  most  other  secreting  organs, 
becomes  disordered,  and  we  have  watery,  mucous,  or 
bloody  discharge ; the  glandular  apparatus  is  dis- 
turbed, or  perhaps  takes  on  diseased  action,  which 
frequently  proceeds  to  ulceration. 

The  advantage  of  employing  mercury  in  diseases 
of  the  alimentary  canal  has  not,  I think,  obtained  the 
attention  it  deserves.  An  error  current  in  the  pro- 
fession is,  that  mercury  is  extremely  prone  to  pro- 
duce, and  when  present  to  increase,  ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  surface.  Probably  this  error  has  arisen 
from  the  improper  use  of  the  remedy ; lor  doubtless 
its  improper  use  woidd  cause  such  a condition.  The 
abuse,  however,  of  any  other  remedy  exposes  it  to  a 
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like  imputation,  and  if  we  were  to  discard  every  agent 
that  is  capable  of  producing  great  mischief,  we  should 
reduce  our  armamenta  to  the  merest  weakness. 

Mercury,  properly  employed,  is  as  valuable  and 
beneficial  in  disease  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  it  is  in 
disease  of  any  other  organ  in  which  its  good  effects 
are  generally  admitted.  In  disease  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  it  must  not  be  given  in  large,  but  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  and  the  preparation  used  should  be 
of  the  least  irritating  character.  To  obtain  the  good 
effects  of  the  remedy  in  this  disease,  we  need  not 
always  touch  the  mouth ; for  I believe  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  mercury  occur  more  quickly  in  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  than 
in  any  other  disease.  It  is  probable  that  the  reason 
of  this  is,  that  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  intestinal 
structure,  the  mercury  is  brought  into  absolute  con- 
tact with  the  formative  tissue  almost  immediately 
after  it  has  been  swallowed,  it  has  not,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  enter  the  circulation  before  it  can  reach  the 
structure  upon  which  it  acts.  No  doubt,  however,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  remedy  enters  the  circulation, 
and  through  it  affects  the  formative  tissue  of  the  in- 
testine, in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  : 
but  the  main  effect  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases  is 
from  its  direct  contact  with  the  intestinal  surface. 

Although  mercury  is  generally  admitted  to  have  a 
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remarkable  influence  over  most  of  the  diseased  secre- 
tions, on  none  are  its  effects  so  speedy  and  decided  as 
on  those  of  the  intestines.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened to  me  to  see  patients  whose  intestinal  secre- 
tions were  much  disordered,  and  who  had  long  been 
subjected  to  repeated  purging  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  away  what  was  supposed  to  be  morbid 
matter  accumulated  or  being  formed  in  the  bowels, 
in  whom  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  small  doses 
and  the  cessation  from  the  use  of  purgatives  have 
been  soon  followed  by  natural  secretions,  and  the 
change  from  a feeble,  feverish,  and  emaciated  state 
of  system  to  the  condition  of  health. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  of 
indiscriminate  purging,  so  commonly  adopted  to  bring 
away,  as  it  is  said,  diseased  discharges,  is  based  upon 
a false  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  altered  secretions. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
secretory,  and  from  a variety  of  causes  is  very  prone 
to  become  disordered  in  its  action.  The  secretions 
are  then  more  or  less  altered ; and,  in  consequence, 
the  aliment  brought  into  contact  until  the  surface  of 
the  canal  is  not  acted  upon  as  it  should  be,  but  un- 
dergoes changes  which  render  it  irritating  to  the 
intestine  and  pernicious  to  the  system.  Now,  the 
administration  of  purgatives  in  such  a condition  as 
this  can  do  no  more  than  increase  the  secretion  and 
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cause  it  to  be  discharged  from  the  body.  It  is  true 
that  the  morbid  matter  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the 
system,  but  the  agent  which  throws  it  out  stimulates 
the  intestine  to  fresh  action  and  secretion  : so  that, 
though  the  noxious  matter  is  discharged,  the  result  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  irritating  the  intestine  and 
continuing  the  disorder. 

This  is  confirmed  by  experience ; for  we  find  that 
the  constant  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  pur- 
gatives not  only  does  not  tend  to  set  the  disordered 
secretory  apparatus  right,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stimu- 
lates it  to  disease,  and  often,  in  the  end,  to  ulcera- 
tion. Daily  practice  proves  that  in  such  a state  of 
intestine  we  may  give  purgatives  for  a great  length 
of  time,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  away  the  noxious 
matter  and  affording  the  glands  full  opportunity  to 
throw  it  off  from  the  system,  but  that  the  longer  we 
go  on,  the  worse  things  become,  and  that  disease  is 
ultimately  certain  to  result.  In  fact,  the  glands, 
instead  of  deriving  noxious  matter  from  the  blood, 
as  supposed,  convert  the  healthy  material  brought  to 
them  through  the  circulation  into  diseased  products  : 
their  action  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  perverted, 
and  the  more  they  are  excited  to  secretion,  the 
greater  in  quantity  and  the  worse  in  quality  does 
the  secreted  matter  become. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  purgatives  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out 
the  bowels,  but  to  the  practice  of  purging  with  intent 
to  improve  the  secretion  by  acting  upon  the  intestinal 
glands.  Whenever  there  is  morbid  secretion  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  remove  it  by 
purgative  medicines.  It  is  not  against  the  use  of 
purgatives  that  I am  speaking,  but  against  their 
abuse  — their  long-continued  employment  to  remove 
matters  at  the  time  unformed,  and  which  their  very 
operation  brings  into  existence. 

Whenever  the  secretions  are  deranged,  especially 
if  there  is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea,  mercury  in  small 
doses  is  the  best  remedy.  Under  its  use  the  secre- 
tions take  a healthy  appearance,  often  immediately. 
If  the  diarrhoea  is  considerable,  the  combination  of 
astringents  with  the  mercurial  is  singularly  beneficial. 
If  with  the  deranged  secretions  there  is  constipation 
or  accumulation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the 
bowels  by  a purgative,  and  to  take  care  that  fresh 
accumulation  does  not  occur ; the  object  being  to 
cleanse  the  bowels  and  not  to  induce  active  purga- 
tion. Yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  active 
purgatives  are  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  then  the  condition  of  the  intestine  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  just  mentioned. 

My  remarks  have  related  to  disorder  or  disease  of 
the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  mucous  membrane  oi 
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the  intestinal  canal,  and  are  intended  to  show  the 
inutility,  and  even  impropriety,  of  purgatives  as  the 
general  remedy  for  either  condition,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  proper  course  of  treatment  is  to  act  upon  the 
formative  tissue  of  the  glandular  structure  by  mer- 
cury. But  in  many  diseases  of  the  blood  also,  espe- 
cially in  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  secretion  from  the 
bowels  becomes  much  disordered,  dark,  and  offensive ; 
and  so  long  as  this  state  of  secretion  exists,  the  disease 
does  not  give  way.  In  these  cases,  the  secretory 
glands  of  the  intestine  being  the  channels  through 
which  the  morbid  matter  is  discharged  from  the  sys- 
tem, purgatives  are  much  required. 

I am  aware  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  often 
much  disturbed  in  these  diseases,  and  that  probably 
there  is  some  relation  between  them ; but  the  se- 
cretion I refer  to  plainly  proceeds  from  the  intestine, 
and  in  all  probability  from  the  colon ; and  though 
both  mercury  and  colchicum  have  a decided  action 
upon  the  liver,  and  thereby  do  much  good  in  these 
diseases,  still  it  is  mainly  by  their  action  upon  the 
glandular  surface  of  the  large  intestine  that  they  are 
instrumental  in  discharging  from  the  system  the  mor- 
bid matters  which  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  these 
diseases.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  morbid 
secretion  always  accompanies  an  attack  of  these  dis- 
eases and  the  patient  is  not  cured  until  it  ceases.  In 
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fever,  especially  when  there  is  some  intestinal  dis- 
order, the  good  effect  of  small  doses  of  mercury  is 
very  evident.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  evacuations 
have  been  deranged,  it  has  been  the  established  prac- 
tice to  give  mercurials  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  disordered  action  of  the  liver,  supposed  to  exist. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  liver  does  not  in 
reality  give  rise  to  the  morbid  secretions  dejected, 
which  proceed  from  the  intestine  itself ; and  the  cor- 
rection they  undergo  by  mercury  is  due  to  the  action 
of  that  remedy  upon  the  glandular  surface  whence 
they  are  eliminated. 

The  presence  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels  does 
not  forbid  the  employment  of  mercury.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  useful  in  this  state.  Yet  it  must  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution.  It  should  be  steadily 
given,  so  as  to  moderately,  but  distinctly,  affect  the 
system.  Its  action  must  be  beyond  that  just  de- 
scribed — called  alterative ; for  this  latter  action  is 
useful  only  when  the  mere  nutrition  of  a part  is 
altered  or  perverted.  Under  such  conditions  the 
antiphlogistic  effects  are  not  wanted,  nay,  are  inju- 
rious by  lowering  the  system  : for  in  these  cases  the 
blood  is  not  enriched,  as  in  the  more  active  disease, 
by  matters  which  mercury  has  power  to  destroy.  But 
in  inflammation  these  matters  abound ; and  the  state 
of  the  formative  tissue  of  the  part  and  the  state  of 
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blood  are  just  those  in  which  mercury  is  most  effi- 
cient. 

In  the  early  stage  of  mesenteric  disease  I have 
found  mercury  to  be  greatly  beneficial.  I am  aware 
that  it  is  considered  hurtful  in  this  affection,  and  so 
it  is  when  the  case  is  advanced.  But  the  disease  may 
even  hate  made  considerable  progress  — the  belly 
being  large  and  the  swollen  glands  distinctly  felt  — 
and  yet  no  tubercular  deposit  be  existent.  From 
frequent  post-mortem  examinations  I am  satisfied  that 
these  glands  undergo  considerable  enlargement  which 
may  be  properly,  and  very  effectually,  treated  by  mer- 
cury : that  the  condition  differs  in  no  respect  from 
chronic  enlargement  depending  on  a form  of  inflam- 
mation which  yields  to  that  agent’s  power.  More- 
over, the  state  of  bowels  that  frequently  accompanies 
mesenteric  disease — by  which  it  is  sustained,  and 
perhaps  was  caused  — is  greatly  benefited  by  mer- 
cury. Its  exhibition  in  small  doses  for  a long  period 
is  attended  by  a very  marked  advantage. 

In  common  with  other  organs  of  similar  structure, 
the  pancreas  is  doubtless  affected  by  mercury.  But  I 
am  not  informed  of  any  facts  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  when  the  sys- 
tem is  about  to  be,  or  just  is,  affected  by  mercury,  an 
increase  of  urine  is ' frequently  observed.  Therefore 
the  kidneys  appear  to  partake  of  the  effect  which  the 
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agent  produces  throughout  the  system.  But  this 
effect  upon  the  kidneys  is  transient : the  mercury 
does  not  appear  to  sustain  its  influence  over  those 
organs  ; neither  does  it  seem  to  have  any  peculiar 
action  upon  their  diseases. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  large 
of  the  effect  of  mercury  in  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  yet  I cannot  refrain  from  noticing  its  reme- 
dial power  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  connected 
with  consumption.  The  early  history  of  phthisis  is 
frequently  associated  with  a certain  degree  of  in- 
flammatory action  in  the  lungs.  The  disease  sets  in 
much  in  the  manner  of  catarrh,  hut  persists  after  the 
more  general  affection  has  subsided.  The  stethoscope 
reveals  sufficient  physical  signs  to  place  beyond  doubt 
the  existence  of  inflammation  at  the  upper  portion  of 
one  or  both  lungs,  beneath  the  clavicle ; a spot,  though 
not  invariably  that  in  which  tubercle  first  appears,  as 
was  once  supposed,  yet  sufficiently  often  the  seat  of 
its  commencement  to  raise  a grave  suspicion  when 
equivocal  signs  are  there  detected.  There  is  a fre- 
quent, troublesome,  dry  cough,  or  if  sputum  is  raised, 
it  is  scanty  and  tenacious.  The  strength  fails,  the 
pulse  rises,  the  nights  grow  restless.  In  a word,  the 
physical  signs  show  a small  and  apparently  trivial 
local  affection  while  the  general  system  is  disturbed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  it.  Perhaps  of  all  the  many 
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forms  which  phthisis  assumes  this  is  the  most  fatal 
and  runs  the  most  rapid  course.  I say  the  most 
fatal,  because,  though  phthisis  has  undoubtedly  a 
fatal  tendency  from  first  to  last,  its  progress  is  often 
so  slow  that  a person  labouring  under  it  lingers  on 
for  many  years,  and  is  then  carried  off  by  some  other 
disease.  This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  in  the 
young.  A low  character  of  inflammation  wherever 
found,  especially  in  the  lungs,  and  more  especially 
still  in  the  upper  part  of  those  organs,  is  extremely 
prone  to  end  in  tubercular  deposit  in  persons  who 
have  a consumptive  tendency.  The  local  action  gives 
the  opportunity  and  the  spot  for  the  display  of  that 
fatal  tendency,  and,  therefore,  in  such  persons  the  ex- 
istence of  this  form  of  inflammation,  whether  arising 
of  itself  or  being  the  remains  of  an  acute  attack,  is 
peculiarly  fraught  with  danger ; not  from  the  changes 
which  result  from  inflammation,  which  would  be  re- 
parable, but  from  the  deposit  of  the  unorganised 
material  so  often  rapidly  accumulated,  and,  as  far  as 
is  known,  so  extremely  seldom  removed. 

Such  a state  of  things  calls  for  a prompt  and  de- 
cided remedy  ; and  the  Dublin  physicians  have  pro- 
posed, and,  indeed,  put  in  practice,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, which  has  met  with  marked  success,  as  1 can 
testify  from  observation.  The  object  is  to  give  it 
steadily  and  mildly,  so  as  to  affect  the  system  gently. 
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Caution  and  discrimination  are  required,  lest  in  our 
attempt  to  subdue  the  local  disease  we  undermine  the 
general  health,  and  so  increase  in  the  system  the  ten- 
dency to  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  the  formation  of 
which  the  exhibition  of  mercury  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent. The  extent  to  which  mercury  should  be  given 
must  be  left  to  the  practitioner,  it  being  premised  that 
the  remedy  should  not  be  given  with  a bold  hand. 
Nevertheless,  its  effects  must  be  plainly  manifested. 
Already  it  has  been  shown  that  the  evil  consequences 
of  mercury  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  owing  to  its 
injudicious  use,  and  not  to  any  absolutely  pernicious 
properties  in  the  agent  itself. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  tubercle  arises 
from  inflammatory  action  is  one  of  much  difficulty  : 
for,  although  inflammation,  properly  so  called,  never 
gives  rise  to  tubercular  deposit,  it  is  nevertheless 
capable  of  so  influencing  the  affected  parts  that,  after 
its  own  action  has  ceased,  they  are  extremely  liable, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  lapse  into  the  state 
which  dev  elopes  tubercular  formation.  So  that, 
though  inflammation  may  precede  the  occurrence  of 
tubercle,  it  has  no  part  in  the  formation;  though  it 
may  call  the  diseased  process  into  activity,  it  has  no 
share  in  the  result.  Still,  as  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation disposes  a part  to  the  formation  of  tubercle 
and  aggravates  the  mischief  when  it  exists,  it  some- 
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times  becomes  a question  whether  it  is  prudent  or 
not  to  give  mercury  in  cases  in  which  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  that  tubercle  has  been  deposited, 
but  around  which  absolute  inflammatory  action  is 
going  on. 

I confess  myself  favourable  to  the  employment  of 
the  mercury,  though  many  regard  such  practice  as 
highly  improper.  But  when  I consider  that  in  these 
cases  the  inflammatory  action  is  hastening  the  de- 
structive process  in  the  lungs,  so  far  as  tubercle  is 
concerned,  and  is  disorganising  the  lungs  themselves ; 
and  when  I add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  of  the 
great  good  that  I have  seen  such  cases  derive  from 
such  treatment,  I cannot  withhold  my  consent,  or 
refuse  to  have  recourse,  to  it,  notwithstanding  the 
grave  objections  urged  against  it.  I as  well  know 
its  dangers  as  its  advantages.  We  must  be  very  cau- 
tious. We  must  so  give  the  mercury  that  it  only  just 
exercises  its  influence  over  the  system.  Under  such 
treatment  I have  seen  many  patients  raised  from  a 
state  of  great  peril  to  comparative  safety  ; the  tuber- 
cles remain  stationary,  the  physical  signs  of  pneu- 
monia disappear,  considerably  more  air  enter  the 
lungs,  and  the  respiration  assume  the  ordinary  mur- 
mur. It  is  not  supposed  that  these  cases  are  cured, 
but  that  they  are  snatched  from  present  danger  ; and 
who  shall  say  how  long  tubercle  in  the  lungs  may 
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remain  inactive,  provided  that  we  are  permitted  to 
stay  the  disease  going  on  around  it  ? 

In  the  cases  spoken  of,  allusion  has  been  chiefly 
made  to  the  miliary  form  of  tubercular  deposit ; but 
beyond  doubt  a portion  of  the  lungs  may  become  the 
seat  of  tubercular  matter  which  may  soften  and  be 
expelled,  so  that  a cavity  is  formed,  and  yet  the  pa- 
tient live  on  for  years  in  tolerable  health.  Now,  in 
such  instances,  pneumonia  is  apt  to  occur,  and  through 
it  the  cavity  is  enlarged.  In  these  cases  also,  mercury 
is  of  service. 

The  bronchial  membrane,  and  especially  in  the 
minuter  ramifications,  is  liable  to  a peculiar  sort  of 
inflammation  which,  though  very  chronic,  ultimately 
ends  in  tubercular  deposit,  and  thus  carries  off  great 
numbers  of  old  persons.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
sufficiently  known  that  very  many  old  people  die  of 
phthisis.  A great  many  of  these  cases,  however,  are 
unfit  for  mercury,  and  in  none  can  it  be  employed 
when  tubercle  has  been  formed.  Yet  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  patients  present  the  occasion  for  its  use. 
They  have  had  cough  and  wheeziness  for  years.  In 
the  winter  this  wheeziness  is  now  and  then  excessive, 
and,  if  the  chest  be  examined,  the  smaller  bronchiae 
are  found  to  be  much  affected.  Of  this  perhaps  the 
patients  get  better,  to  have  another  attack,  • until  at 
last  the  disease  becomes  fixed.  What  they  expecto- 
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rate  is  a mixture  of  frothy,  glairy,  muco-purulent, 
rusty  matter,  which  becomes  more  purulent,  and 
finally  shows  all  the  characters  of  the  sputum  of 
phthisis. 

The  above  condition  I have  frequently  seen  in  old 
persons,  and  especially  some  years  ago  in  a particular 
class  of  men,  old  sailors — “ Rockingham  House  men.” 
These  old,  weather-beaten  fellows,  after  a lengthened 
service,  become  paupers,  and  present  themselves  in 
large  numbers  at  the  great  hospitals,  labouring  under 
pulmonary  affections  ; and  a great  portion  of  these 
men  are  phthisical.  Now,  in  very  many  of  these 
cases  there  is  a period  when  mercury,  by  staying  the 
disease  as  it  is  about  to  advance  into  the  minuter 
structure  of  the  lungs,  in  all  probability  prevents  the 
tubercular  deposition. 

I am  by  no  means  advocating  the  general  use  of 
mercury  in  such  cases,  but  am  merely  suggesting  the 
probable  termination  of  the  disease  and  what  appears 
likely  to  prevent  it. 

Of  course  these  remarks  on  the  use  of  mercury 
under  certain  circumstances  do  not  apply  to  the  usual 
treatment  of  bronchitis  in  the  old,  which  disease  is 
most  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  class  of  stimu- 
lating expectorants  to  which  squill,  ammoniacum,  and 
the  balsams  belong,  the  use  of  counter-irritants,  and 
the  support  of  the  general  powers. 
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Although  mercury  has  a very  marked  effect  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  yet  it  does  not 
require  any  special  notice  in  this  relation.  Its  em- 
ployment in  these  affections  demands  the  same  energy 
and  caution,  the  same  steady  perseverance  as  in  the 
diseases  of  other  parts.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  under  some  circumstances  mercury  displays  a 
decided  influence  over  this  system,  as  when  mercurial 
tremors,  mercurial  erythism,  &c.,  occur. 

As  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  arise  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  remedy  has  some  peculiar  effect  upon  the  forma- 
tive tissue  of  the  part ; and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  of  the  evident  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
remedy  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  an  inveterate  kind. 

In  what  has  been  said,  little  or  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  different  preparations  of  mercury  : of 
their  peculiarities  and  eligibilities.  Every  practitioner 
has  his  preferences,  and,  provided  that  he  is  perfectly 
master  of  the  preparations  he  employs,  it  is  better  that 
he  should  keep  to  them.  It  can  be  but  of  small  con- 
sequence which  form  of  the  remedy  he  uses,  seeing 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  all  have  the  same  effect, 
if  given  in  a manner  suitable  to  achieve  what  is  de- 
sired. They  are  all  virulent  or  all  mild  according  to 
the  mode  of  using  them.  The  bichloride,  though  so 
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poisonous,  is  by  many  given  to  produce  the  mildest 
effects.  Sometimes  its  ready  solubility  gives  it  great 
advantage,  in  many  respects,  over  the  other  prepara- 
tions. The  chloride  is  highly  valuable.  The  blue 
pill  and  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  are  also  of  great 
service. 


IODINE. 

Iodine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  the 
materia  medica.  It  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  as  is 
proved  by  finding  it  in  the  blood,  sweat,  urine,  saliva, 
and  milk.  It  has  a decided  effect  upon  the  formative 
tissue,  as  is  shown  in  the  disappearance  of  tumours 
under  its  external  or  internal  use.  Indeed  it 
possesses  a very  notable  power  of  producing  absorp- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  body.  When  used  internally 
it  frequently  causes  considerable  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  To 
secure  its  medicinal  operation  it  must  be  introduced 
into  the  system  without  any  such  result.  Its  value 
lies  in  its  power  of  influencing  the  organic  energy  of 
the  formative  tissue. 

In  many  respects  it  resembles  an  agent  of  more 
acknowledged  utility  and  power — mercury.  Like  it, 
in  full  and  repeated  doses  iodine  causes  ptyalism,  has 
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a reputation  for  curing  syphilis,  most  decidedly  bene- 
fits secondary  venereal  affections,  and  has  the  power  of 
controlling  some  forms  of  inflammation. 

In  saying  that  the  effects  of  iodine  resemble  those 
of  mercury,  I do  not  mean  to  state  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a substitute  for  that  valuable  remedy.  Its 
proper  sphere  of  action  is  in  cases  in  which  mercury 
is  inadmissible,  but  in  which  an  agent  is  required  that 
will  bring  about  much  the  same  results  in  a less 
active  manner.  When,  in  the  course  of  inflammation, 
normal  lymph  is  effused,  iodine  is  of  little  service ; or, 
at  any  rate,  is  of  less  service  than  mercury : but 
when  the  lymph  effused  is  of  such  low  vitality  that  it 
never  becomes  properly,  if  at  all,  organised,  iodine  is 
the  remedy.  The  iodine  is  useful,  not  because  the 
body  is  greatly  debilitated,  but  because  there  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  inflammatory  action  : for  in  ordinary 
inflammation  in  the  most  debilitated  subject,  mercury 
is  the  agent  on  which  we  should  rely ; in  conjunction, 
however,  with  support.  Therefore  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  using  mercury  because  the  vital  powers 
are  low ; for  mercury,  given  with  support  and  stimu- 
lants, is  the  best  remedy  in  inflammatory  action  so 
long  as  that  action  does  not  alter  in  nature  (does  not 
differ  from  ordinary  nutrition,  except  in  being  excess- 
ive) and  give  rise  to  inorganisable  products. 

Hut  inflammation  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its 
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character  or  results.  It  often  differs  widely  from  the 
process  of  nutrition,  and  forms  products  incapable  of 
composing  a part  of  the  living  body.  These  differences 
in  the  course  and  consequences  of  inflammation  are 
induced  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient : 
either  the  formative  tissue  being  in  such  a state  that, 
on  receiving  an  impulse,  it  passes  from  a healthy  to  a 
depraved  action  and  gives  rise  to  inorganisable  pro- 
ducts ; or  the  materies  morbi,  being  concealed  and 
circulating  in  the  blood,  is  attracted  and  retained  as  it 
is  passing  through  the  part  in  which  abnormal  action 
exists.  In  either  case  the  formative  tissue  takes  on  a 
peculiar  action  and  forms  a peculiar  product.  This 
action,  though  sometimes  quick,  is  usually  slow  and 
very  insidious.  Its  vigour  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  of  the  action  of  ordinary  inflammation. 

There  is  a form  of  inflammation  very  remarkable 
in  its  nature,  and  chiefly  characterised  by  want  of  pro- 
gress. The  action  goes  on — if  the  expression  may  be 
used — for  days  and  weeks ; the  function  of  the  part 
attacked  is  more  or  less  interrupted,  the  whole 
system  is  more  or  less  distressed,  but  the  local  or- 
ganic change  is  trivial.  The  parts  mostly  affected 
are  the  fibrous  structures  and  the  brain , the  centres  of 
that  organ  especially  being  diseased  in  childhood. 
Indeed,  most  cases  of  hydrocephalus  and  softening  of 
the  centres  arc  the  result  of  such  action.  The  extreme 
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insidiousness  of  these  cases  and  their  long  course ; the 
effusion — mostly  a little  turbid — the  slight  deposit 
often  seen  upon  the  surface  of  membrane,  and,  if  there 
has  been  occasional  exacerbation  of  symptoms,  the 
deposit  of  lymph  and  even  pus,  softening  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  its  infiltration  with  fluid,  some- 
times tinged  with  pus : all  prove  that  a low  form  of 
inflammation  existed,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to 
rouse  and  excite  the  system  or  the  organ  itself,  or  to 
seriously  interfere  with  its  functions,  was  sufficient  to 
slowly  change  and  gradually  render  it  unfit  for  its 
important  office.  In  the  fibrous  structures  also,  this 
low  type  of  inflammation  may  exist  for  a very  long 
time  with  little  or  no  change  of  the  parts.  Yet  the 
constant  pain,  aggravated  by  the  same  causes  as  in- 
crease pain  in  known  cases  of  inflammation  of  these 
structures,  and  a slight  local  change — thickening,  and 
occasional  exudation — prove  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
eased action. 

Now,  in  this  peculiar  form  of  inflammation,  the 
disease  is  checked  and  modified,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  fibrous  structures  in  particular,  the  affected  part 
brought  back  to  its  proper  state,  by  iodine.  In  fact, 
what  mercury  is  to  the  higher  kinds  of  inflammation, 
iodine  is  to  the  lower.  In  the  latter,  the  part  is  in  a 
feeble,  but  irritable  condition  ; it  attracts  to  itself  the 
nutritive  fluids,  but  is  incapable  of  raising  them  into 
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living  solids,  and  so  matters  foreign  to  the  system  are 
formed  : or  if,  as  is  possible,  the  part  does  raise  the 
nutritive  fluids  to  living  structure,  this  is  of  so  feeble  a 
nature  as  to  become  a vicious  product  and  hurtful  to 
the  system.  But  the  solids  are  frequently  just  ir- 
ritable enough  to  attract  the  fluids  to  them,  and  to  do 
no  more  ; so  that  constant  irritation  is  kept  up,  though 
no  product  is  formed.  And  these  states  are  precisely 
the  opposites  to  those  in  which  mercury  is  useful.  In 
them  there  is  a deficiency  of  fibrin  : the  formative 
powers  of  the  system  are  below  the  natural  standard. 
To  give  mercury  in  such  cases  is  to  aggravate  mis- 
chief, as  experience  has  amply  taught.  Even  if  given 
with  support,  it  is  a bane  in  such  states.  The  attempt 
to  sustain  the  system  with  tonics  is  attended  by  no 
better  results.  It  is  too  late ; the  diathesis  is  formed : 
and  though  these  means  might  change  it,  the  time 
spent  in  the  endeavour  would  be  sufficient  to  perfect 
the  local  mischief.  Some  agent  is  required  that  shall 
have  an  action  analogous  to  that  of  mercury,  but 
somewhat  different  in  kind ; that  shall  affect  the 
formative  tissue,  and  not,  as  mercury  does,  lower,  but 
modify  its  organic  energy.  This,  iodine  does  : for  it 
has  great  power  over  the  nutritive  function  ; and,  in- 
deed, some  object  to  its  use  because  of  this  power,  by 
which  it  produces  great  absorption  and  emaciation. 
Yet  the  fact  also  is  that  the  administration  of  iodine  is 
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frequently  followed  by  the  contrary  effect,  the  patient 
getting  fat;  which  circumstance  suggests  that  the 
power  of  the  agent  cannot  be  limited  to  the  promotion 
of  absorption.  In  truth,  iodine  acts  upon  the  forma- 
tive tissue  and  affects  its  function,  not  by  constantly 
promoting  any  one  of  its  operations,  but  by  altogether 
modifying  its  action. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  iodine  in  tubercular 
disease  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  its 
action  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  the  formative  tissue 
that  gives  rise  to  the  deposit  and  its  action  upon  the 
deposit  itself.  Over  the  former,  the  agent  has  consi- 
derable power ; over  the  latter,  comparatively  little.  Yet, 
when  deposit  has  taken  place,  iodine  does  good  by  im- 
proving the  action  of  the  part,  and  of  the  system  at  large. 

Iodine  has  obtained  great  reputation  in  broncho- 
cele.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy ; yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  peculiar  operation  upon  the 
part,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  notion  of  its 
specific  effect  in  these  cases  has  been  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  disease  lying  on  the  surface  and 
the  changes  in  it  being,  on  that  account,  easily  ob- 
served. Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any 
agent  can  be  invariably  successful  in  all  cases  of  mor- 
bid increase  of  a given  organ ; and  as  goitre  arises 
from  a variety  of  diseased  products  — the  results  per- 
haps of  active  inflammation,  or  of  some  malignant 
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process — we  ought  not  to  look  to  iodine  for  unfailing 
relief.  But  its  employment  is  highly  beneficial  when 
there  is  neither  active  inflammation  nor  great  hard- 
ness ; in  short,  when  the  organ  has  merely  undergone 
enlargement  from  morbid  nutrition. 

Iodine  is  of  great  service  in  diseases  of  the  skin, 
especially  when  they  are  tainted  with  scrofula  or 
syphilis. 

In  induration,  or  affection  in  general,  of  fibrous 
structures , particularly  when  of  syphilitic  character, 
iodine  is  of  great  value.  A curious  instance  of  its 
unusually  rapid  efficacy  I once  saw  in  a medical  man, 
who  was  suffering  under  periosteal  affection.  In  him 
a moderate  dose  removed  severe  pain  in  half-an-hour, 
not  once  only,  but  so  often  that  he  invariably  had 
recourse  to  the  remedy,  with  invariably  the  same 
result. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  seems  to  be  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient  preparation  of  iodine. 
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Antimony  is  a very  valuable  remedy,  chiefly  use- 
ful when  the  system  is  under  considerable  vascular 
excitement.  Its  effects  quickly  appear,  are  great  in 
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degree,  and  various  in  kind.  A large  dose  may  very 
soon  be  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  lassitude,  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  system,  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  a feeling  of  great  feebleness  and  exhaustion, 
looseness  of  bowels,  sweating,  convulsion,  delirium, 
and  even  death.  The  effects  of  smaller  doses  are  for 
the  most  part  the  same  in  kind,  but  very  much  less  in 
degree  : general  depression,  diminution  of  the  heart’s 
action,  increased  secretion,  and  a marked  operation 
upon  the  condition  of  particular  organs. 

Thus  antimony  has  an  extensive  action.  Its  bene- 
ficial effects  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise  from  its  power 
of  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
from  its  influence  over  the  brain,  or  from  any  revul- 
sive or  depletive  operation  that  it  may  exercise  by 
increasing  secretion  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Even  in  inflammatory  disease,  the  mere  lowering  of 
the  heart’s  action  would  only  diminish  the  quantity 
and  force  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  part ; and  though 
it  might  check  the  disease,  a form  of  inflammation 
less  active,  but  equally  indisposed  to  end  in  resolu- 
tion, would  still  run  on.  As  to  the  brain,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  remedy  has  sufficient  action 
upon  that  organ  to  account  for  its  general  effect  in 
disease.  As  regards  its  derivative  or  depletive  opera- 
tion, there  is  abundant  evidence  that  its  most  bene- 
ficial effects  are  obtained  without  any  such  actions. 
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Indeed,  Laennec  observes,  “ that  in  general  its  effects 
are  never  more  rapid  or  energetic  than  when  it  pro- 
duces no  kind  of  evacuation.”  The  testimony  of 
others  is  the  same  ; to  which  I may  add  my  own- 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  under  peculiar 
circumstances  the  occurrence  of  evacuations  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  a good  result.  But  it  is  not 
by  such  means  that  antimony  produces  its  proper 
effect. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  antimony  enters 
the  blood , yet  we  have  no  proof  that  it  influences  the 
vital  changes  which  occur  in  that  fluid.  It  seems, 
however,  fair  to  assume  that  an  agent  undeniably 
possessing  great  power  over  the  vital  operations  must 
affect  those  operations  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the 
solids  of  the  body. 

Antimony  has  a decided  action  upon  the  formative 
tissue.  Its  application  causes  a distinct  local  affec- 
tion. When  it  is  applied  to  the  skin,  a peculiar 
eruption  follows ; and,  under  its  internal  use,  the 
same  eruption  is  said  to  occur  in  the  mouth  and 
intestinal  canal.  This  cannot  proceed  from  mere 
irritation ; for  no  other  irritation  produces  the  same 
eruption,  and  from  antimony  the  eruption  is  always 
the  same.  Though  antimony  especially  affects  par- 
ticular organs,  its  operation  is  felt  throughout  the 
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system,  and  every  part  of  the  formative  tissue  is  more 
or  less  influenced  by  it. 

As  with  some  other  remedies,  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain disease,  or  rather,  of  certain  states  of  the  system 
— inflammatory,  for  example — enables  the  patient  to 
bear  large  doses  of  this  agent.  This  tolerance  is  very 
remarkable,  and  some  authors  broadly  assert  that  the 
proper  antiphlogistic  effects  of  antimony  are  not  ob- 
tained unless  such  tolerance  exists.  This  assertion  is 
to  some  extent  true  : for,  as  in  the  case  of  mercury, 
a certain  quantity  of  antimony  must  be  present  in  the 
system  (which  cannot  happen  if  the  remedy  disagrees) 
before  the  organic  energy  of  the  diseased  tissue  can 
be  modified  and  the  peculiar  power  of  the  agent  be 
manifested.  As  said  before,  the  efficacy  of  antimony 
does  not  arise  from  an  evacuation  of  any  sort. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  remedy  is  most 
serviceable  no  apparent  effect  whatever  is  produced, 
except  the  steady  subsidence  of  the  disease.  Now, 
if  the  remedy  has  a notable  effect  upon  the  disease, 
though  neither  evacuation,  nor  revulsive  action,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind  occurs,  we  may  infer  that,  like 
most  other  medicines,  it  acts  upon  the  formative 
tissue  of  the  part  diseased. 

We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  enters  the 
circulation,  takes  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  on 
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arriving  at  the  part  affected,  there  spends  its  power 
in  direct  action  upon  the  formative  tissue,  influencing 
in  some  way  its  organic  energy,  and  restoring  it  to  a 
state  of  health. 

An  agent  having  such  power  as  antimony  would 
be  expected  to  produce  many  observable  effects  upon 
the  body ; and  so  it  does,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 
The  dose  has  a very  distinct  influence  over  the  cha- 
racter of  these  effects.  If  the  quantity  given  is  small, 
secretion  and  exhalation  in  general  are  increased — 
of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  solid  glandular 
organs.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
that  the  remedy  rapidly  leaves  the  body,  and  that 
the  beneficial  results  are  consequent  on  its  exit;  the 
tendency  being  to  relieve  febrile  excitement.  In 
somewhat  larger  doses,  antimony  excites  nausea,  and 
perhaps  vomiting,  uneasy  sensations  about  the  stomach 
and  abdomen  generally,  with  looseness  of  bowels. 
All  this  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  depression, 
feebleness,  and  exhaustion.  The  secretions  in  gene- 
ral are  much  increased,  the  skin  often  bathed  in 
sweat.  But  the  more  valuable  and  peculiar  powers 
of  antimony  are  seen  only  when  large  doses  are  given. 
In  this  respect  it  much  resembles  mercury,  which, 
before  the  system  is  saturated,  causes  a variety  of 
changes  in  the  vital  acts  of  the  different  organs  ; 
which  changes,  when  the  system  is  saturated,  are 
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either  not  produced,  or  are  obscured  by  the  very 
different  and  (in  relation  to  disease)  far  more  im- 
portant effects  then  brought  about  by  the  remedy. 
The  smaller  doses  act  upon  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  body,  and  modify  them,  leaving  the  disease  to 
run  its  course : the  larger,  as  it  were,  leave  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  system  untouched,  and  spend 
their  strength  upon  the  part  diseased.  So  also  is  it 
with  antimony.  The  smaller  doses  operate  upon  and 
variously  modify  the  healthy  action  of  organs,  and 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  local  disease : whereas 
the  larger  doses  show  but  small  effects  upon  the 
general  functions  of  the  body,  and  seem  to  spend 
their  force  upon  the  affected  part. 

Whatever  reputation  mercury  has  gained  for  act- 
ing in  a distinct  manner  upon  particular  organs, 
antimony  has,  with  ecpial  reason,  obtained  as  great. 
When  it  is  given  in  full  doses,  its  effects  are  quickly 
manifest ; and  from  this  rapidity  of  action  it  is  in 
some  respects  a more  valuable  remedy  than  mercury 
itself  in  inflammation  of  certain  organs.  Though  the 
effect  of  antimony  in  inflammation  is  similar  to  that 
of  mercury,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  two  is  not  the  same.  Antimony  has 
not  the  varied  range  of  operations  that  pertains  to 
mercury.  Its  action  is  more  rapid,  but  less  perma- 
nent, than  that  of  mercury.  It  relieves  the  disease 
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more  quickly  than  mercury,  though  it  is  less  useful 
in  removing  the  changes  consequent  thereupon  : but 
it  does  not  lead  to  the  evils  so  often  the  result  of  the 
free  use  of  mercurial  agents. 

The  stomach  seems  to  be  the  organ  most  readily 
affected  by  antimony.  If  its  administration  is  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting  which  obstinately  persists,  the 
remedy  evidently  disagrees.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  such  an  effect  is  quite  exceptional,  the  fact  being 
that  the  tolerance  of  the  patient  increases  with  the 
quantity  of  the  remedy  given ; so  that  very  large 
doses,  which  at  first  would  have  caused  alarming- 
symptoms,  are  often  ultimately  employed  with  no 
other  appreciable  effect  than  relief  to  the  disease. 
Like  as  antimony  acts  upon  the  stomach,  so  does  it 
upon  the  bowels : and  it  is  probable  that  the  altered 
secretion  in  both  cases  arises  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  agent  upon  the  formative  tissue,  with  which 
the  alimentary  canal  is  so  richly  endowed.  It  does 
not  appear  that  antimony  is  of  any  service  in  the 
acute  diseases  of  these  parts : on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  irritate.  In  their  chronic  diseases,  however, 
its  use  is  beneficial,  and  of  much  more  extensive 
application  than  is  generally  supposed,  both  in  assist- 
ing the  operations  of  other  medicines — purgatives, 
for  example — and  in  producing  a direct  and  salutary 
effect  upon  the  formative  tissue  of  these  parts.  In 
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certain  states  of  the  system — febrile,  for  instance  — 
antimonials  are  of  great  service,  not  only  by  moisten- 
ing the  skin,  but  by  also  slightly  increasing  and  im- 
proving the  intestinal  secretion,  and  thus  clearing 
away  the  tenacious  mucus  often  formed  in  that 
condition  of  disease  and  restoring  the  clean  villous 
surface. 

But  the  influence  of  antimony  is  most  generally 
acknowledged  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  that 
disease  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy  show  themselves 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  power.  Indeed,  its 
rapidity  of  action  is  its  chief  advantage,  and  gives  it 
precedence  of  every  other  remedy  in  that  affection. 
But  though  it  undoubtedly  has  the  power  of  checking 
the  disease  and  bringing  about  reparation,  this  power 
is  most  apparent  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection, 
when  consolidation  is  only  in  progress : for  when 
consolidation  has  fully  occurred,  antimony  is  seldom 
able  to  remove  it.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  antimony 
is  effective  by  rapidly  checking  inflammation  and 
quickly  removing  its  recent  products ; and  that  mer- 
cury more  slowly  checks  the  disease,  but  more  surely 
repairs  injury,  whether  recent  or  of  long  date  : that 
antimony  stays  changes  while  they  are  proceeding, 
and  removes  products  before  organisation  has  oc- 
curred ; but  that  mercury  checks  and  restores  in 
every  stage  of  the  diseased  process. 
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In  pneumonia,  then,  antimony  is  singularly  use- 
ful by  the  rapidity  of  its  effects.  In  that  disease  the 
changes  often  run  quickly  through  their  course,  and 
it  is  essential  to  have  a remedy  equally  active.  An- 
timony is  just  the  remedy  required.  Bloodletting 
being  left  out  of  consideration,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  comparative  value  of  anti- 
mony and  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
lies  the  secret  of  success.  If  mercury  alone  is  used, 
much  time  is  lost.  The  disease  is  exceedingly  active, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  prompt.  This,  mercury  is 
not,  but  antimony  is.  Besides,  antimony  does  not 
so  often  disagree  as  mercury  does,  when  rapidly  and 
largely  given.  It  repeatedly  happens  that  mercury 
runs  off  by  the  bowels,  and  then  not  only  does  not 
exercise  any  specific  influence  over  the  disease,  but, 
by  disordering  the  intestines,  adds  to  it  another  ele- 
ment of  distress  and  exhaustion : whereas  antimony, 
if  it  does  disagree  by  disturbing  the  bowels,  produces 
a much  less  severe  effect,  and  one  which  soon  ceases. 

Antimony,  however,  is  not  only  very  valuable  in 
pneumonia,  but  extremely  useful  in  bronchitis ; in 
the  acute  form  of  which,  especially  when  the  vascu- 
lar excitement  is  great,  full  doses  of  the  remedy  soon 
procure  relief,  and  now  and  then  speedily  sweep  away 
the  disease — sometimes  inducing  profuse  expectora- 
tion, sometimes  having  no  such  effect.  Tn  bronchitis 
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of  an  acute  character  in  a feeble  patient,  antimony  is 
also  very  useful : but  in  such  cases  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  other  remedies  and  with  support. 

In  the  form  of  bronchitis  which  mainly  affects,  if 
it  is  not  confined  to,  the  smaller  tubes,  antimony  is 
likewise  of  essential  service.  Indeed,  the  anatomical 
character,  and  consequently  the  physical  signs,  of  this 
kind  of  bronchitis  closely  resemble  those  of  some 
forms  of  pneumonia.  But  the  system  is  not  excited, 
as  it  is  in  pneumonia.  On  the  contrary,  the  powers 
of  life  are,  generally  speaking,  depressed  : so  that, 
though  the  part  affected  needs  the  action  of  anti- 
mony, the  remedy  cannot  be  safely  given  unless  in 
conjunction  with  support,  and  even  stimulants.  Thus 
seconded,  its  use  is  followed  by  the  best  results  ; yet, 
not  invariably  : for  antimony  has  not  the  same  power 
over  this  disease  that  it  has  over  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  effect  of 
antimony  upon  the  glands  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal,  as  evinced  by  increased  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  Over  the  pancreas  and  liver , 
the  remedy  has  a like  influence.  Its  action  upon 
the  shin  is  well  known ; as  is  its  power  of  bringing 
the  kidneys  into  increased  activity,  especially  when 
the  skin  is  kept  cool.  From  these  effects,  or  rather 
from  the  peculiar  operation  upon  the  body  which 
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produces  these  results,  antimony  has  obtained  the 
reputation  for  cooling  and  antiphlogistic  properties 
which  it  so  well  deserves.  It  appears  to  operate,  not 
by  constricting  or  otherwise  primarily  affecting  the 
vessels,  but  by  influencing  them  secondarily  through 
its  direct  action  upon  the  formative  tissue,  to  which 
they  minister.  In  exercising  its  power  over  the 
heart,  and  so  lessening  the  impulse,  antimony  neces- 
sarily affects  the  whole  vascular  system,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  capillaries  of  the  glands ; the  result 
being  that  the  blood  circulates  through  them  less 
abundantly  and  forcibly  than  before.  For  like  as 
this  remedy  acts  upon  the  formative  tissue  of  the 
body  generally,  so  it  acts  upon  that  of  the  heart, 
and,  in  consequence,  modifies  the  function  of  that 
organ  ; and,  further,  it  doubtless  also  acts  in  a simi- 
lar manner  upon  the  walls  of  the  vascular  system: 
so  that  by  its  secondary  operation  upon  the  heart 
and  vessels,  in  conjunction  with  its  influence  over 
the  formative  tissue  of  the  glands  (the  chief  cause), 
it  brings  about  in  those  secretory  or  excretory  organs 
its  salutary  effect. 

Upon  the  circulatory  system,  antimony  acts  in  a 
striking  manner.  It  is  the  most  powerful  remedy 
we  can  give  to  allay  inordinate  vascular  excitement 
accompanied  by  want  of  real  power.  In  such  a con- 
dition, however,  the  nervous  function  has  a prominent 
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share  ; and  of  this  combination,  notice  will  presently 
be  taken.  But  in  purely  vascular  excitement,  anti- 
mony is  the  remedy.  Some  febrile  states  seem  to 
depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  increased  force 
and  frequency  of  the  heart’s  action  and  too  great 
tonicity  of  the  vessels.  This  state  of  the  heart’s  ac- 
tion and  of  the  vessels  may  continue  for  some  length 
of  time  with  little  disturbance  of  other  parts  of  the 
system,  except  trifling  derangement  of  the  glandular 
organs.  There  is  slight  fever,  and  that  is  all.  We 
cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  organ  and  say  it  is 
diseased,  or  even  seriously  deranged.  To  what  ex- 
tent, in  these  states,  the  blood  may  be  poisoned,  and 
to  what  extent  antimony  may  assist  in  its  depuration, 
are  questions  not  easily  solved : but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  such  states  this  remedy  is  remarkably 
useful.  Under  its  influence,  the  frequency  and  force 
of  the  heart’s  action  diminish,  the  pulse  loses  its 
morbid  firmness,  the  arteries  their  excitement.  It 
is  true  that  these  changes  are  often  accompanied  by 
increased  secretion  and  a relaxation  of  the  whole 
frame,  which  must  of  necessity  considerably  reduce 
the  energy  of  the  circulatory  system  : yet  this  in- 
creased secretion,  &c.,  often  occur  from  other  causes, 
without  the  same  beneficial  results.  But  though  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  particular  actions  of  a 
remedy  so  complicated  in  its  effects  as  antimony, 
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there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has  a decided 
influence  over  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  systems  renders  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover upon  which  of  the  two  some  remedies  act : for 
if  the  balance  be  upset  on  either  side — if  the  supply 
of  blood  or  of  nervous  energy  be  altered,  — dis- 
turbance of  both  these  systems  is  the  consequence ; 
that  of  the  nervous,  however,  being  the  more  dis- 
tinctly shown.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
tomical relation  of  these  two  systems  and  their  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  it  is  little  surprising  that 
we  cannot  easily  separate  the  particular  effect  upon 
either  of  a remedy  which  acts  upon  both.  In  making 
these  remarks,  I refer  to  the  nervous  centres  merely  ; 
the  connexion  of  these  systems  elsewhere  being  less 
intimate,  or,  rather,  the  effect  of  a given  remedy  upon 
them  being  more  easily  analysed  when  other  parts  are 
affected  than  when  the  centres  are  involved. 

But  though  difficulty  exists,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  clearly  perceive  the  operation  of  anti- 
mony upon  the  nervous  system.  The  great  depres- 
sion of  the  muscular  power,  the  deadly  nausea  and 
faintness,  and  in  extreme  cases  (poisoning),  the 
cramps,  convulsions,  delirium,  insensibility,  which 
may  follow  the  taking  of  antimony,  all  demonstrate 
that  the  nervous  system  is  deeply  affected  by  it.  In 
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certain  states  of  that  system,  and  especially  of  the 
brain,  it  is  a most  valuable  remedy.  Its  great  value 
is  evinced  in  cases  in  which  there  is  much  nervous 
excitement,  sleeplessness,  delirium,  rapid  pulse,  but 
considerable  depression  of  the  vital  powers  withal ; 
as  muscular  tremor,  brown  and  dry  tongue,  and 
feebleness  of  pulse,  denote.  In  such  cases,  in  which 
there  is  much  excitement,  but  not  the  excitement  of 
power,  the  calm  that  succeeds  the  use  of  antimony  is 
very  marked. 

It  will  therefore  be  allowed  that  antimony,  which 
evidently  has  a direct  effect  upon  the  vascular,  has  also 
a direct,  though  perhaps  less  powerful,  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  excited  condition  without  power  just 
mentioned,  though  opium  seems  to  be  the  remedy 
strongly  indicated,  yet  it  is  not,  in  most  cases,  borne. 
The  calm  and  sleep  expected  from  it  do  not  ensue. 
But  when  it  is  given,  even  in  small  doses,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  antimony,  tranquillity  and  sleep  soon  follow. 
The  antimony  lessens  the  irritability  of  the  brain, 
calms  its  excessive  action,  and  brings  it  into  a state 
favourable  to  the  agency  of  the  opium.  For  opium 
is  not  a remedy  when  the  brain  is  under  vigorous 
excitement,  but  when  it  is  under  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  exhaustion. 

The  combination  of  antimony  with  opium,  then, 
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forms  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies  in  some  con- 
ditions of  tlie  nervous  system  that  occur  in  certain 
stages  of  fevers  or  other  protracted  diseases,  and  that 
are  present  in  some  forms  of  dilirium  tremens,  to 
which  the  above-mentioned  stages  of  disease  are 
closely  allied. 

In  another  large  class  of  diseases,  of  which  the 
state  of  system  arising  from  a punctured  wound  in 
dissection  is  a striking  example,  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are  referrible  to  the  nervous  system : yet 
the  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system  is  extreme, 
and  the  two  go  on  in  a hurried  course  until  life  is 
extinguished.  Now,  in  such  a case  something  is 
needed  which  shall  calm,  but  not  embarrass  ; which 
shall  allay  the  excitement,  but  not  depress  the  vital 
powers  so  low  that  they  fail  to  rally.  And  this,  anti- 
mony can  effect : for,  however  much  it  may  diminish 
inordinate  action,  it  does  not  readily  extinguish  life 
by  fatally  depressing  its  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  system  is  fairly  under  its  influence,  the 
patient  (unless  he  suffers  nausea,  which  is  another 
matter)  will  express  himself  as  relieved  from  a load 
that  had  oppressed  him.  This  is  often  seen  when 
great  debility  has  preceded  the  exhibition  of  the 
remedy.  To  produce  these  effects,  the  antimony 
must  be  given  frequently  and  in  full  dose,  so  that 
its  operation  may  be  sustained. 
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With  regard  to  the  enormous  doses  sometimes 
given,  especially  by  continental  physicians,  I have  no 
experience ; from  four  to  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  having  been  found  by  me 
to  be  a quantity  quite  large  enough  to  produce  all 
desirable  results. 

Antimony  has  been  recommended  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. I have  found  it  useful  in  a particular  form 
of  the  affection,  chiefly  distinguished  by  great  vas- 
cular excitement  without  anv  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  in  which  the  pain  appears  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  the  great  injecting  force  of  the  circulatory  system. 

Emetic  tartar  is  perhaps  the  only  form  of  anti- 
mony that  we  need  employ. 


ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  acts  upon  the  formative  tissue,  through 
the  vascular  system.  This  is  proved  by  its  action 
being  quick  in  proportion  to  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  its  most  soluble  pre- 
parations being  the  most  energetic,  and  by  its  occa- 
sional presence  in  the  various  organs,  structures,  and 
secretions.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  when  used  externally  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
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parts  touched,  without  producing  any  known  chemical 
change.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  broken,  and  even  by 
the  sound,  skin.  When  given  to  animals  in  full  or 
poisonous  doses,  its  first  obvious  effect  is  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  This,  however,  is  an  effect 
common  to  almost  all  powerful  medicines.  When 
arsenic  has  entered  the  system,  its  influence  over 
organic  life  soon  appears.  If  it  is  given  in  doses 
beyond  those  which  are  strictly  medicinal,  it  acts  as  a 
slow  poison,  and  gradually  reduces  the  vital  powers. 
The  strength  fails,  the  appetite  declines,  aversion  to 
food  succeeds,  the  pleasures  of  life  are  no  more,  the 
sufferer  becomes  indescribably  listless,  and  sinks  un- 
concernedly into  the  grave. 

An  agent  of  such  power  has  naturally  enough 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians,  and  its  potency 
has  led  them  to  turn  its  great  influence  to  advantage 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  with  a success  which  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  confirmed.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  prejudice  of  many  practitioners  against  it, 
arsenic  has  maintained  its  ground  as  a remedy  for 
various  diseases.  Its  disrepute  has  arisen  from  its 
abuse.  If  properly  given,  it  is  as  manageable  and 
safe  as  any  other  powerful  agent.  To  make  it  safe, 
the  dose  must  be  small,  so  small  that  the  stomach  can 
in  no  way  suffer.  If  there  be  dryness  and  tightness 
in  the  throat,  or  dryness  in  the  mouth,  or  if  there  be 
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salivation,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  giving  too 
much.  These  are  its  poisonous  effects. 

Acting  as  it  does  upon  the  formative  tissue,  arsenic 
spends  much  of  its  power  upon  the  secretory  organs — 
the  alimentary  canal,  skin,  salivary  glands,  kidneys, 
lungs.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  used  for  the 
relief  of  any  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its 
efficacy  in  affections  of  the  skin — particularly  in  those 
of  a scaly  character — is  very  remarkable.  Increased 
flow  of  urine  and  occasional  salivation  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  arsenic  influences  the  kidneys  and  salivary 
ylands. 

The  appearance  of  redness  on  the  internal  surface, 
and  of  red  spots  in  the  substance,  of  the  heart,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  distress  in  the  region  of 
that  organ  and  quick,  irregular  pulse,  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  arsenic  has  no  inconsiderable  effect 
upon  that  important  viscus. 

The  occasional  occurrence,  during  the  exhibition  of 
arsenic,  of  headache,  giddiness,  delirium,  coma,  fee- 
bleness, tremor  of  limbs,  imperfect  palsy,  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  fatuity,  sometimes  severally,  some- 
times variously  combined,  appears  to  show  that  this 

/ 

agent  has  an  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  efficacy  of  arsenic  in  intermittent  fevers  and 
other  intermittent  diseases  is  universally  admitted. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intimate  nature  of  these  dis- 
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eases,  they  appear  to  be  influenced  by  remedies  through 
the  nervous  system.  And  this  is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  some  of  them  are  distinctly  seated  in 
the  nerves  themselves  — periodic  neuralgia,  for  ex- 
ample. Now,  the  seat  of  these  periodic  diseases  in 
the  nerves,  and  their  cure  by  arsenic ; the  close 
analogy  of  intermittent  fever  to  them,  and  its  cure  by 
arsenic  also ; the  marked  effect  of  this  remedy  upon 
the  nervous  system  at  large  ; all  tend  to  prove  that 
the  way  to  treat  these  affections  lies  through  the 
nervous  system.  Indeed,  all  reputed  remedies  for 
these  diseases  seem  to  act  upon  it.  Generally  speak- 
ing, arsenic  is  inferior  to  quinine  in  intermittent  fever, 
though  it  will  sometimes  cure  when  quinine  fails. 
In  intermittent  affections  of  the  nerves,  perhaps 
arsenic  is  quite  as  useful  as,  if  not  more  useful  than, 
quinine.  But  in  these  cases  also  the  one  may  succeed 
when  the  other  has  failed ; which  circumstance  seems 
to  imply  that  in  these  diseases  there  is  not  always 
precisely  the  same  pathological  state. 

The  mode  of  exhibition  of  arsenic  differs  from  that 
of  quinine.  Arsenic  is  given  in  continuous  doses, 
without  reference  to  the  recurrence  of  attack ; whereas 
quinine  is  given  with  most  advantage  in  a full  dose 
before  the  expected  paroxysm.  Arsenic  has  not  been 
found  to  possess  the  power  of  at  once  preventing  the 
fit,  or  of  cutting  short  its  course.  Arsenic  may  be 
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employed  though  there  be  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  system,  and  in  this  respect  may  have  advantage  over 
quinine.  Arsenic  has  been  of  service  in  chorea,  and 
is  said  to  have  cured  intermittent  vomiting. 

When  continued  in  medicinal  doses,  arsenic  usually 
produces  redness  and  pricking  in  the  tarsi  and  a dis- 
position in  the  conjunctiva  to  be  inflamed.  These  in- 
timate that  the  system  is  saturated  with  arsenic,  just 
as  ptyalism  hints  that  it  is  fully  charged  with  mercury. 
In  both  cases  we  are  warned  to  decrease  the  dose. 

Arsenic  should  never  be  given  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  potash  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  form  in  which  arsenic  is  administered. 


Iron  is  not  only  potent  in  the  cure  of  disease,  but 
its  presence  in  the  blood  is  necessary  to  health,  if  not 
to  life.  Many  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
useful  are  essentially  connected  with  its  abstraction 
from  the  body.  Under  this  deprivation  the  powers  of 
life  are  much  lowered ; there  is  diminution  of  some 
functions,  as  the  uterine  ; painful  performance  of 
others,  as  of  the  heart ; derangement  of  all.  The  sur- 
face is  pallid.  When  this  condition,  somewhat  loosely 
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called  anaemia,  is  fully  developed,  the  vital  powers  are 
at  a low  ebb  ; the  circulation  is  so  languid  that  serous 
effusion  occurs  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface, 
and  in  many  of  the  cavities ; the  digestion  is  so  im- 
paired that  but  little  food,  and  that  of  the  simplest 
kind,  can  be  taken.  When  the  disease  has  advanced 
so  far,  it  is  usually  fatal ; the  powers  of  life  are  too 
low  to  rally.  But  there  are  states  similar  to  this, 
though  much  less  extreme,  which  may  exist  for  a long- 
time— for  years  : as  seen  in  girls,  for  example.  It 
might  be  expected  that  such  a condition  of  the  system 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  and  produce  serious  or 
fatal  consequences  ; such  as  phthisis,  scrofula,  malig- 
nant disease.  Yet  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is 
not  the  fact.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  these 
diseases  never  occur  in  such  a state  of  system,  but 
that  they  do  not  occur  sufficiently  often  to  cause  us  to 
infer  that  ansemia  tends  to  produce  phthisis  and  the 
rest. 

In  this  state  of  pallor  and  apparent  bloodlessness 
associated  with  functional  derangements  merely,  iron, 
then,  is  of  exceedingly  great  service.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  efficacious  only  in  such  a disturbance  of  the 
health.  It  seems  to  enrich  the  blood,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  organic  energy,  not  simply  by  affecting  the 
blood,  but  by  coming  into  contact  with,  and  acting 
upon,  the  formative  tissue  : for  many  of  its  effects  are 
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too  rapidly  produced  (as  in  chorea  and  neuralgia)  to 
be  referrible  to  mere  improved  condition  of  the  blood 
and  consequent  improvement  of  the  system,  even  if  we 
admit  that  any  degree  of  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
the  system  can  cause  such  effects. 

As  said,  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  blood  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital 
functions.  How  its  agency  is  exerted  we  know  not, 
but  the  necessity  of  its  presence  is  on  all  hands 
allowed.  But  as  the  presence  of  iron  reddens,  invi- 
gorates, enriches,  and  its  absence  renders  pale, 
depresses,  impoverishes,  the  blood,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  agent  is  intimately  connected  with,  and 
in  some  way  ministers  to,  the  vital  endowments  of 
that  fluid,  and  that  its  actual  quantity  is  mainly  of 
importance  in  reference  to  these  circumstances.  When 
it  is  in  very  diminished  quantity,  weakness  and  sink- 
ing of  the  vital  powers  may  be  induced,  even  to  a 
degree  to  cause  death.  When  it  is  in  great  abundance, 
plethora  may  be  the  consequence,  to  a degree  to  im- 
peril life.  In  anaemia,  its  effects  are  plainly  and  indis- 
putably seen.  Under  its  use,  the  pallor  lessens,  the 
morbid  consequences  of  impoverished  blood — as  short 
breath,  throbbing  in  the  head  and  other  parts — 
diminish,  the  impaired  digestion  improves,  the  bodily 
vigour  returns,  the  catamenia  reappear.  The  blood, 
which  was  so  pale  as  scarcely  to  stain  a white  hand- 
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kerchief,  regains  its  colour ; the  restoration  of  health 
advancing  in  proportion  as  this  improvement  of  colour 
proceeds. 

The  good  effects  of  iron  are  direct,  and  arise  when 
it  is  given  alone.  They  seem  to  result  simply  from 
the  recovery,  by  the  system,  of  iron  which  had  been 
somehow  lost.  The  operation  of  the  remedy  is  com- 
paratively slow.  It  enters  the  circulation,  a part  of  it 
unites  with  the  blood,  and  probably  a part  of  it  is  cast 
from  the  circulation  as  useless.  A large  portion  of  it 
passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  unabsorbed. 
From  this  last  circumstance  many  have  inferred  that 
iron  ought  to  be  given  in  small  doses  only,  and  espe- 
cially because  even  then  a portion  is  thrown  out  of  the 
system.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  the 
patient  seldom  suffers  inconvenience  from  full  doses, 
and  recovers  more  quickly  than  if  small  ones  are  em- 
ployed : for  with  iron,  as  with  many  other  remedies, 
saturation  of  the  system  must  be  attained  before  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  can  be  fully  felt  and  seen. 

That,  as  noticed  above,  the  iron  enters  into  vital 
combination  with  the  blood  is  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  its  beneficial  effects  are  more  quickly  appa- 
rent if  it  be  given  soon  after  the  taking  of  food.  That 
this  remedy  adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  blood  seems 
clear.  It  not  merely  supplies  any  deficiency  of  its 
own  quantity  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  blood, 
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but  is  a powerful  means  of  opposing  those  agents 
which  by  their  direct  influence  diminish  the  vitality  of 
that  fluid.  For  example  : many  morbid  materials  — 
as  pus  and  decomposed  animal  matter — circulate  in 
the  blood  and  have  a decided  effect  upon  it,  rapidly 
blanching  and  otherwise  injuriously  affecting  it.  Now, 
in  such  cases,  iron  is  very  beneficial ; probably  by 
raising  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  thus  enabling 
that  fluid  both  to  resist  the  depressing  effects  of  the 
poison,  and  to  act  upon  the  morbid  materials  them- 
selves and  render  them  innocuous.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  iron  must  not  be  given  at  the  outset : for 
when  fever  and  constitutional  irritation  run  high, 
other  remedies  are  more  appropriate.  But  when  the 
first  effects  upon  the  system  have  ceased,  when  the 
patient  becomes  blanched,  the  vital  power  impaired, 
and  hectic  appears,  iron  is  very  valuable.  Yet,  as  its 
operation  is  comparatively  slow,  other  means  must  be 
simultaneously  employed ; or,  while  its  curative  action 
is  in  progress,  the  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion. 

In  hastening  recovery  from  the  various  fevers,  iron 
is  very  useful.  In  these  diseases  the  blood  is  rapidly 
impoverished,  and  though  recovery  is  for  the  most 
part  tolerably  quick,  it  is  sometimes  protracted, 
tedious,  and  even  attended  with  danger.  Then  it  is 
that  iron  is  of  much  service. 

In  whatever  way  iron  affects  the  blood,  the  action 
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is  essentially  vital.  Now,  as  the  vitality  of  the  blood 
is  the  same  in  nature  as  that  of  the  solids,  and  as 
the  iron  is  carried  by  the  blood  into  contact  with  the 
solids,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it  acts  directly 
upon  the  formative  tissue.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  the  iron  may  by  merely  improving  the 
blood  operate  very  beneficially  upon  the  formative 
tissue,  and  that  this  agency  may  be  easily  confounded 
with  the  direct  action  of  the  iron  upon  that  tissue. 
But  though  this  difficulty  exists,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  iron  does  act  directly  upon  the  formative 
tissue;  affecting  that  tissue,  probably,  in  a manner 
the  same  as  that  in  which  it  acts  upon  the  blood- 
corpuscles  ; the  result  being,  that  the  circulation  be- 
comes less  languid,  the  supply  quicker,  the  elabora- 
tion more  active,  the  product  more  highly  vitalised, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  flagging  organs  improve 
in  function,  the  powers  of  life  are  restored,  and  ulti- 
mately the  whole  body  resumes  the  condition  of 
health. 

The  rapid  action  of  iron  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  shows  its  power  over  that  part  of  the 
frame.  In  chorea,  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia,  in 
tetanus,  and  in  asthma,  it  has  been  found  very  ad- 
vantageous. In  these  cases  it  appears  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  system  itself.  Its  effects  are  too  quick 
to  be  due  to  an  improved  condition  of  the  blood,  or 
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of  the  body  in  general,  consequent  upon  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  natural  and  essential  quantity  of  iron  which 
had  been  in  some  way  lost.  In  diseases  characterised 
by  paroxysms,  as  ague,  tic  douloureux,  iron  is  of  service. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  heart  also,  iron  is  use- 
ful. In  some,  as  when  the  organ  is  flabby  and  weak, 
it  seems  to  act  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
part  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
so  to  improve  the  tone ; but  in  others,  as  angina 
pectoris,  its  influence  over  the  heart  in  particular  is 
very  marked.  Yet  in  these  cases  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  whether  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to, 
or  upon  the  muscular  structure  of,  that  organ.  But 
that  it  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  permanently 
diseased  heart  — especially  if  the  organ  is  also  flabby 
— experience  has  proved.  In  these  instances,  the 
potassio-tartrate  is  valuable,  not  only  because  it  is  a 
good  form  of  iron,  but  because  it  greatly  relieves  some 
of  the  complications  frequently  met  with  in  disease  of 
the  heart — as  dropsy — by  acting  upon  the  kidneys 
and  bowels.  It  should,  however,  be  given  in  a full 
dose. 

In  anaemia  and  protracted  exhausting  diseases, 
and,  indeed,  in  debility  generally,  there  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  always  pain  at  the  heart.  Under  such 
states  of  system  the  muscles  are  enfeebled,  and  in- 
capable of  carrying  on  their  action  with  proper  vigour. 
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The  heart  participates  in  this  want  of  tone  and  power; 
but  as  its  action  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  must,  so  to  speak,  exercise  its  function 
whether  it  will  or  not.  It  is  urged  to  do  more  than 
its  strength  can  properly  allow,  becomes  irritable,  fa- 
tigued, exhausted,  and  is  therefore  the  seat  of  pain. 
In  these  cases,  iron  is  invaluable. 

Though  the  several  preparations  of  iron  produce 
the  same  principal  effects,  they  do  not  cause  the  same 
results  in  some  minor  points.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
this  agent  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  active  is  the 
sulphate.  More  than  any  other  preparation  it  seems 
to  check  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  sur- 
faces, and  so  to  induce  constipation.  But  this  effect  is 
not  constant.  Indeed,  the  sulphate  sometimes  purges 
slightly.  It  occasionally  causes  headache,  though 
seldom  if  the  bowels  are  kept  regularly  open.  If 
there  is  a tendency  to  constipation,  the  sulphate  may 
be  advantageously  given  in  solution  with  small  doses 
of  epsom  salts.  Indeed,  the  operation  of  iron  upon 
the  system,  particularly  in  cases  of  anaemia,  is  pro- 
moted by  a rather  loose  state  of  bowels.  The  ammo- 
nio-tartrate  is  very  soluble  and  has  but  little  taste. 
It  slightly  stimulates.  The  sesqui-oxide  seems  to 
affect  the  nervous  system  more  than  does  any  other 
preparation.  It  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
in  tic  douloureux ; yet  it  is  perhaps  more  serviceable  in 
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neuralgia  from  cold  than  in  “ tic,”  properly  so  called. 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  given  it  with  success  in  tetanus  and 
paralysis  agitans.  From  ample  experience  I am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  the  most  valuable  remedy  we  have  in 
chorea.  It  is  also  of  service  in  true  asthma  and  in 
angina  pectoris.  During  the  whole  course  of  its  ad- 
ministration great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  accumulate  in  the  bowels.  It  is  best  given  in 
some  confection.  The  tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride 
is  a useful  form  which  seems  to  have  some  peculiar 
properties  in  reference  to  the  urinary  organs.  In 
scrofulous  children  it  is  a convenient  and  excellent 
remedy.  The  iodide  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  in 
which  iodine  would  be  beneficial,  so  far  as  the  local 
disease  is  concerned,  but  in  which  the  system  requires 
the  tonic  effect  of  iron.  This  preparation  is  highly 
serviceable  in  scrofulous  children.  In  secondary 
syphilis,  especially  when  there  is  a scrofulous  taint, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  we  have. 
The  compound  mixture  is  a very  useful  preparation, 
and  remarkably  serviceable  in  some  forms  of  disor- 
dered mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels. 
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Colchicum  acts  mainly  upon  the  formative  tissue, 
through  the  vascular  system.  When  taken  in  poison- 
ous doses,  it  does  not  produce  a direct  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system  : at  least,  the  disturbances  which 
occur — such  as  weakness  of  limbs,  temporary  loss  of 
sight,  slowness  and  feebleness  of  pulse — may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  an  indirect  affection  of  that  system,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  disturbance  of  the  body  in 
general : and  this  appears  the  more  probable  when 
we  remember  that  convulsions  and,  generally  speaking, 
insensibility  do  not  occur. 

In  medicinal,  and  also  in  poisonous  doses,  colchi- 
cum has  a decided  effect  upon  the  secretory  organs, 
particularly  upon  the  alimentary  canal.  As  regards 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
this  effect  results  from  direct  action  of  the  agent  upon 
the  parts.  But  this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  The 
common  consequence  of  the  administration  of  col- 
chicum is  derangement  of  stomach,  and  doubtless  its 
prolonged  use  often  produces  confirmed  dyspepsia,  if 
not  organic  change.  But  its  most  remarkable  and 
best  known  effects  are  upon  the  intestinal  surface, 
from  which  a full  dose  causes  large  watery  evacua- 
tions, often  attended  by  much  pain. 
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Many  practitioners  arc  of  opinion  that  the  efficacy 
of  colcliicum  in  rheumatism  is  dependent  on  the 
agent’s  purgative  effect.  This  notion  is  not  quite 
correct.  Though  in  many  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
relief  does  not  happen  until  purging  has  occurred,  yet 
the  cases  in  which  small  doses  of  colchicum  relieve 
without  purging  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to 
doubt  that  the  agent  acts  upon  the  system  in  a pe- 
culiar manner ; probably,  however,  causing  the  elimi- 
nation of  morbid  matter  by  the  bowels,  not  after  the 
depressing  and  active  mode  of  drastic  purgatives,  but 
by  so  influencing  the  formative  tissue  of  the  bowels 
that  the  diseased  matter  is  thrown  off.  But  whether 
the  disease  be  relieved  by  the  purgative  effect  of  the 
remedy,  or  by  its  quiet  operation,  the  colchicum  is 
remedial  by  acting  upon  the  formative  tissue  of  the 
bowels  and  exciting  in  an  eminent  degree  their  ex- 
cretory function.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  in- 
testinal discharge  in  the  majority  of  rheumatic  cases 
that  are  ultimately  benefited  by  colchicum  favours 
this  view.  The  evacuations  are  dark  and  very  offen- 
sive, and  are  generally  followed  by  relief,  if  not  by 
cessation  of  the  disease.  As  a general  rule,  so  long 
as  these  evacuations  are  passed  the  rheumatism  is  not 
cured.  There  is  certainly  a close  connexion  between 
them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  gout : and  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  operation  of  colchicum  in 
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the  two  diseases — in  many  respects  so  dissimilar — is 
almost  removed  when  we  consider,  that  they  both 
depend  on  materies  morbi  which  circulate  in  the 
blood,  that  in  all  probability  the  intestinal  surface  is 
the  seat  of  its  elimination  in  both  instances,  and  that 
colchicum  acts  upon  that  surface  and  highly  excites 
its  secretory  function. 

Several  diseases,  or  rather  ailments,  of  an  anoma- 
lous kind,  and  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood  (a  materies  morbi  circulating  in 
it),  are  much  benefited  by  colchicum,  even  in  small 
doses,  combined  with  some  purgative  or  alone.  Such 
are  erratic  pains  apparently  not  properly  of  a rheu- 
matic nature ; slight  febrile  excitement  accompanied 
by  turbid  urine,  and  usually  ascribed  by  the  patient 
to  having  taken  cold  ; some  diseases  of  the  skin  of  an 
irregular  character,  and  even  the  latter  stages  of  the 
eruptive  fevers.  In  short,  whenever  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a morbid  poison  is  in  the  blood,  espe- 
cially if  the  evacuations  are  dark  and  unusually  offen- 
sive, small  doses  of  colchicum  will  be  of  great  service. 
The  proper  channel  for  the  exclusion  of  the  poisonous 
matter  from  the  system  is  the  bowels,  more  particu- 
larly the  large  intestine,  upon  the  glandular  structure 
of  which  colchicum  chiefly  acts.  But  though  the  re- 
moval of  the  dark  and  offensive  evacuations — and 
with  them  the  morbid  poison  in  the  blood — by  the 
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bowels  is  of  great  service,  yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  cause  of  the  diseased  product  lies  deep,  and 
that  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  this  product  we 
are  only  removing  the  matter  already  in  existence 
while  its  renewed  formation  may  be  proceeding  within 
the  system.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  colchicum 
may  so  act  upon  the  formative  tissue  of  the  body  at 
large  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  matter ; and 
this,  too,  without  any  other  manifestation  of  effect  than 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Now,  although  colchicum,  like  all  agents  which 
act  upon  the  formative  tissue,  affects  the  body  uni- 
versally, it  yet,  also  like  them,  mainly  operates  upon 
the  parts  in  which  that  tissue  most  abounds.  Hence 
its  effect  upon  the  glands  of  the  intestinal  canal  just 
noticed,  and  upon  glandular  organs  in  general. 

Its  action  upon  the  liver  is  very  considerable,  and 
productive  of  remarkably  good  results.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  size  of  this  organ,  upon  the  fact  that 
all  the  blood  from  the  intestines — blood  loaded  with 
nutriment  — is  brought  to  it,  and  upon  the  amount  of 
secretion  which  it  pours  into  the  bowels,  we  must  be 
struck  with  its  importance.  To  have  an  abundant 
secretion  of  bile  has  always  been  a great  object  with 
practical  men.  The  bad  consequences  from  deficient 
secretion  of  that  fluid,  and,  moreover,  the  common 
sense  notion  that  so  important  a function  ought  to 
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be  in  order,  have  kept  attention  alive  on  the  subject. 
The  liver  has  a double  office  in  the  economy.  It  ex- 
cretes matters  that  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system, 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  elaborates  from  the  blood, 
rich  with  fresh  materials,  a matter  which  forms  a part 
of  the  bile,  and  is  poured  into  the  intestine  in  order 
to  be  absorbed  together  with  the  chyle,  of  which  it 
in  fact  constitutes  an  important  portion.  If  the  bile 
were  entirely  exerementitious,  it  would  not  be  poured 
into  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  intestines,  but 
into  the  lowest.  Again,  the  fact  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  which  enters  the  body  passes 
into  the  liver  leads  us  to  infer  that  some  process 
like  purification  is  the  object  of  the  arrangement ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  vitiations  arising  from  im- 
prudence in  diet  and  faulty  digestion  are  here,  in 
some  measure,  corrected,  and  hurtful  matters  thence 
derived  cast  from  the  portal  blood,  and  so  prevented 
from  entering  into  the  general  circulation.  But  to 
return  : the  action  of  colchicum  upon  the  secretory 
function  of  the  liver  is  undoubted ; though  the  in- 
crease or  modification  of  secretion  which  the  re- 
medy produces  will  vary  in  degree  and  kind  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  organ  and  the  state 
of  the  secretion  itself.  When  the  liver  is  gorged, 
the  secretion  is  largely  increased ; when  the  secretion 
is  deficient,  it  is  rendered  abundant ; when  it  is  alto- 
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gether  morbid,  it  is  rapidly  restored  to  the  quality 
of  health.  For  such  is  the  preservative  tendency  of 
nature,  that  when  a part  is  under  diseased  action — 
unless  the  action  is  specific,  and  sometimes  even  then 
— a salutary  impression  made  upon  its  vital  pro- 
perties quickly  induces  in  it  an  advance  towards 
recovery,  a reparation  of  mischief,  and  ultimately  a 
re-establishment  of  normal  function. 

In  conclusion  : colchicum  seems  to  be  the  remedy 
when  the  system  has  a gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis ; 
and  it  appears  to  relieve  by  removing  the  morbid 
matter  from  the  system,  chiefly  by  the  intestinal 
canal,  but  also  by  the  liver  and  kidneys. 


OPIUM. 

In  consequence  of  the  nervous  system  being  the 
part  upon  which  the  more  notable  action  of  opium 
is  displayed,  an  opinion  has  arisen,  and  is  commonly 
entertained,  that  the  operation  of  this  agent  is  limited 
to  that  system  and  is  useful  in  its  diseases  only.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  opium  possesses  power  over 
the  whole  economy,  irrespective  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duces a manifest  alteration  in  the  vital  actions  of 
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animals  which  have  little  or  no  nervous  system.  On 
being  applied  to  them  it  causes  general  depression, 
sinking,  death.  A nervous  system,  then,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  display  of  the  power  of  opium,  and 
we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  action  of  this 
agent  is  not  entirely  spent  upon  that  system  even  in 
animals  which  have  a complicated  nervous  organisa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
action  of  opium  upon  the  nervous  system  in  animals 
of  the  highest  order,  and  especially  in  man,  is  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  throw  into  the  shade  its  more  general 
operation,  and  to  constitute  its  chief  value  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  disease.  Its  action  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  of  sleep  or  the  lulling  of 
pain.  Its  sphere  is  perhaps  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  remedial  agent.  Its  effects  depend  much  upon 
the  dose,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  patient ; as  indeed  is  the  case  with  every  other 
remedy.  When  the  body  is  sound,  the  action  of 
moderate  doses  of  opium  upon  the  nervous  system  is 
clearly  seen  : but  in  some  acute  diseases  not  of  the 
nervous  system  itself,  the  effects  of  the  agent  are 
greatly  modified.  Doses  which  in  health  would  cause 
alarming  symptoms  then  merely  bring  relief  and  calm. 
Again,  in  some  affections  in  which  the  nervous  system 

itself  is  involved — as  excessive  pain,  spasm,  &c. 

very  large  doses  of  opium  may  be  given  without  any 
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other  effects  than  relief  and  tranquillity.  No  sleep,  no 
constipation,  no  unpleasant  consequence  of  any  sort 
occurs  until  suffering  subsides,  when — the  opium  being 
no  longer  necessary — drowsiness,  constipation,  &c. 
are  induced. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
action  of  opium  is,  so  far  as  the  nervous  system  is 
concerned.  But  for  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  the  functions  of  this  system  are  espe- 
cially and  obviously  influenced  by  opium,  and  that, 
as  this  system  is  able  to  influence  every  function  of 
the  body  and  by  a common  sympathy  binds  and 
connects  the  distant  parts  together  and  thus  forms 
an  united  whole,  so  will  the  operation  of  this  potent 
agent  be  felt  wherever  nerves  are  distributed,  and 
through  them  will  it  modify  the  vital  acts  of  every 
part  of  the  frame.  And  as  the  vascular  system  is 
the  channel  by  which  certain  remedies  are  themselves 
conveyed  to  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inmost 
parts,  so  likewise  is  the  nervous  system  a channel  by 
which  the  effects  of  certain  other  remedies  (opium 
being  one)  are  conveyed  to  every  portion  of  the  for- 
mative tissue — not  by  the  transmission  of  the  re- 
medies themselves,  but  of  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tion upon  the  nervous  centres.  But  though  the 
chief  action  of  certain  remedies  is  brought  about  by 
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their  transmission  through  the  sanguiferous  system  to 
the  nervous  centres  enabling  them  to  influence  the 
nervous  function  at  its  source  ; a part  of  the  action 
must,  nevertheless,  be  ascribed  to  the  contact  which 
necessarily  exists  between  the  remedy  and  nervous 
matter  whenever  blood  so  charged  comes  into  close 
proximity  to  nerve. 

So  that,  in  speaking  of  the  operation  of  opium — 
and  probably  of  the  whole  class  to  which  it  belongs 
— upon  the  nervous  system,  we  must  say,  that  the 
remedy  acts  upon  the  nervous  matter  and  influences 
its  functions  whenever  contact  is  obtained  : but  with 
the  difference,  that  when  the  remedy  reaches  the 
centres,  its  action  is  general  and  upon  every  part  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  centres  extends  ; that 
when  it  operates  by  contact  with  the  nerves  and 
ganglia,  its  action  is  local  only  and  goes  not  beyond 
the  parts  to  which  the  influence  of  the  nerves  or 
ganglia  affected  extends. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
in  which  opium  has  obtained  so  great  and  deserved 
a reputation  as  in  delirium  tremens.  When  the 
nervous  exceeds  the  vascular  excitement  in  that  dis- 
ease, it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfailing  remedy. 
But  though  this  condition  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
success  of  the  agent,  it  is  not  essential  thereto  : for 
in  cases  in  which  the  vascular  excitement  is  so  great 
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and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  so  high  that 
considerable  abstraction  of  blood  is  required  and  well 
borne,  opium  is  imperatively  called  for.  Nor  is  the 
combination  of  means  apparently  so  opposed  in  their 
action  really  inconsistent : for  irritation,  vascular  ex- 
citement, and  even  inflammatory  action,  may  exist 
within  the  head  at  the  same  time,  and  severally  re- 
quire appropriate  treatment.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  most  efficient  remedies  are  local  deple- 
tion, cold  applications,  and  opium.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  delirium  tremens,  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium  are  sufficient.  In  severe  cases,  larger  doses 
must  be  given  until  sleep  is  induced  ; for  sleep  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  success.  It  is  essential  that 
the  remedy  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  hours  ; as  a quick  repetition  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  effects,  which  have  been  known  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  a single  repetition  of  the 
original  dose  after  sleep  had  been  obtained.  It  is 
never  safe  to  commence  the  treatment  with  a very 
large  dose. 

Although  delirium  tremens  occasionally  occurs  in 
those  who  have  much  bodily  vigour,  yet  this  is  quite 
the  exception.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  system 
is  greatly  exhausted  and  needs  support  and  stimu- 
lants. Wine  and  brandy  in  small  quantities  repeated 
arc  necessary,  and  to  them  must  be  added  light  and 
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nourishing  diet,  especially  after  sleep  has  been  pro- 
cured. As  a general  rule,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  nourishment  that  should  be  given  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  If  these  are  sound, 
the  necessary  support  is  well  borne  ; if  they  are  not, 
then  remedies  must  be  employed  to  enable  them  to 
bear  the  nourishment  of  which  the  system  at  large 
has  much  need.  Whatever  may  be  the  action  of 
spirituous  liquors  upon  the  brain,  and  whatever  may 
be  their  mode  of  benefiting  the  condition  of  that 
organ  in  this  disease,  it  would  appear  that  their 
operation  differs  much  from  that  of  opium,  which 
agent  is  used  by  drunkards  to  render  themselves 
sober.  I remember  a medical  man  who  habitually 
took  morphine  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  himself 
from  intoxication,  and  who  on  one  occasion  took  so 
large  a dose  that  he  died  in  consequence.  We  must 
not  at  once  withdraw  the  opium  when  it  has  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect — sleep;  but  continue  to  use 
it  for  a short  time  in  lessened  doses. 

But  delirium  tremens  does  not  always  assume  the 
marked  symptoms  by  which  it  is  usually  characterised. 
A modified  form  is  found  among  those  who  are 
habitual  tipplers.  In  them  there  is  no  delirium, 
but  the  mind  is  confused  and  unsettled,  and  they 
get  very  little  sleep.  They  follow  their  ordinary 
occupation,  though  they  feel  ill,  have  a good  deal 
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of  tremor,  ancl  a peculiar,  hurried,  manner.  They 
often  have  signs  of  gastritis,  with  a creamy-coated 
tongue.  Remedies  addressed  to  the  stomach,  the 
exhibition  of  moderate  doses  of  opium,  and  light, 
nourishing  diet,  quickly  restore  such  patients. 

Again,  among  the  poor  we  often  meet  with  a 
state  closely  bordering  upon  that  just  described.  In 
them,  however,  the  disorder  is  not  induced  bv 
spirituous  liquors,  but  by  privations.  There  is  no 
delirium,  they  get  but  little  sleep ; their  manner  is 
agitated,  they  have  tremors,  are  very  desponding,  and 
fearful  lest  they  should  lose  their  reason.  Tonics, 
nourishing  diet,  and  small  doses  of  opium,  quickly 
bring  about  recovery. 

In  the  cerebral  affections  of  children,  opium  is  of 
much  greater  use  than  is  generally  supposed.  Until 
of  late  a large  class  of  these  affections  was  attributed 
to  inflammatory  action,  but  is  now  known  to  depend 
on  an  opposite  condition  of  brain : and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  very  many  cases  which  are  even  now 
considered  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature  are  not 
so  in  fact,  and  also  that  effusion  of  serum  and  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  centres  are  not  proofs  of  inflam- 
matory action,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  vascular  excess.  Such  cases, 
moreover,  neither  require  nor  bear  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures. On  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  their  early 
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stage,  they  are  benefited  by  support  and  by  opium. 
The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  opium  in  children 
is  far  too  great.  In  them  I have  used  it  extensively, 
and  with  much  advantage,  in  affection  of  the  head 
and  abdomen,  and  have  found  it  to  be  of  particular 
service  in  severe  diarrhoea  and  the  coma  consequent. 

In  many  general  diseases,  especially  in  those  of 
an  acute  character,  the  nervous  system  becomes  much 
deranged  and,  thus  disturbed,  forms  not  only  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  disease,  as  to  symptoms,  but 
indicates  a point  to  which  our  treatment  should  be 
continually  directed.  Fever  affords  a good  illustra- 
tion of  this,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
class  of  diseases  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

In  fever  there  is  always  more  or  less  disorder  of 
the  brain,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  danger  of  the 
patient  depends  upon  this  disorder.  The  brain  and 
its  vascular  supply  have  a certain  relation  to  each 
other.  If  this  is  kept  and  the  cerebral  and  vascular 
excitement  proceed  equally  in  activity  and  to  ex- 
tremes, we  have  the  fiercest  delirium,  accompanied 
by  the  highest  vascular  energy  : in  short,  absolute 
phrenitis.  But  this  is  rare,  or  at  least  does  not  last 
long  ; and  clearly  the  proper  treatment  is  antiphlo- 
gistic. In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  a short  time 
this  relation  between  the  affection  of  the  brain  and 
of  its  vessels  is  lost,  and  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
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dominates.  The  most  usual  course  in  these  instances 
is,  that  from  the  first,  or  very  soon  after,  the  disorder 
of  the  organ  outstrips  the  disorder  of  the  vessels. 
In  most  cases,  however,  this  disparity  does  not  show 
itself  with  sufficient  prominence  to  demand  especial 
treatment,  until  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time. 
But  after  a while  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance rapidly  assume  such  importance  that  our  atten- 
tion is  necessarily  called  chiefly  to  them.  The  degree 
in  which  they  may  exist  varies  much.  There  may 
be  wakefulness,  anxiety,  sudden  failing  of  strength, 
weakness  and  rapidity  of  pulse,  dryness  and  tremu- 
lousness of  the  tongue,  involuntary  evacuations,  mut- 
tering delirium,  rapid  sinking  ; or  the  symptoms  may 
be  more  violent : as  furious  delirium,  constant  talking, 
singing,  struggling  to  get  out  of  bed — all  continued 
night  and  day,  until  the  patient  sinks  and  dies.  But 
whether  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  low  muttering 
delirium  or  rages  in  ferocious  excitement,  sleeplessness 
is  ever  present. 

Now,  in  these  cases  we  want  something  that  will 
act  upon  the  brain  and  give  it  rest ; recall  it  to  its 
healthy  function,  and  to  the  repose  which  induces 
sleep  and  brings  about  recovery.  The  great  resem- 
blance between  this  state  of  the  brain  in  fever  and  that 
in  delirium  tremens  naturally  suggests  similarity  of 
treatment.  Opium  is  the  remedy  for  both.  Yet  it 
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must  be  given  more  cautiously  and  sparingly  in  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  in  fever  than  in  delirium  tremens. 
The  nearer,  however,  the  case  approaches  delirium 
tremens — both  as  regards  the  habits  of  the  patient 
and  the  kind  of  his  delirium, — the  nearer  should  our 
treatment  be  to  what  is  usual  in  that  disease.  As  a 
general  rule,  and  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  reme- 
dies, the  quantity  of  opium  administered  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Mild 
delirium  does  not  require  so  large  a dose  as  fierce.  As 
in  delirium  tremens,  we  must  not  only  be  cautious  as 
to  dose,  but  as  to  repetition.  The  effect  must  be 
watched,  and  the  remedy  should  not  be  repeated  until 
a few  hours  have  elapsed.  If  then  there  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  sleep,  and  no  tranquillity,  the  dose  may 
safely  be  repeated.  But  it  occasionally  happens,  that 
though  the  patient  has  not  enjoyed  sleep,  he  has  dozed 
or  remained  quite  tranquil,  the  symptoms  referable  to 
the  brain  being  much  relieved  or  gone.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  better  not  to  repeat  the  remedy 
until  its  effect  has  been  watched  for  several  hours ; 
and  then,  if  a decided  improvement  be  not  apparent, 
the  dose  may  be  repeated.  In  mild  cases  very  small 
doses  may  be  given  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  the 
severer  cases,  until  sleep  is  produced. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  of  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  fever,  that  if  prolonged  sleeplessness 
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supervenes,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and  is  unac- 
companied by  vascular  excitement  within  the  head,  or 
at  least  by  a vascular  excitement  less  active  than  the 
cerebral,  opium  may  not  only  be  given,  but  is  of  all 
remedies  that  which  is  most  demanded. 

But  there  are  cases  of  common  occurrence  in  which 
the  vascular  excitement  takes  the  precedence,  and 
becomes  predominant  over  the  cerebral.  These  cases 
are  in  general  easily  distinguished,  and  require  reme- 
dies that  are  directed  to  the  vascular  system : as  de- 
pletion, &c.  Still,  when  the  vascular  excitement  has 
been  subdued,  the  cerebral  is  apt  to  show  itself,  and 
needs,  and  is  benefited  by,  much  the  same  treatment 
as  that  which  is  appropriate  when  the  cerebral  excite- 
ment predominates  from  the  first.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  so  simple  : for  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  especially  in  fever,  that  there  is 
intense  cerebral  excitement  and.  considerable  vascular 
excitement  also.  Yet  the  state  of  the  system  forbids 
the  use  of  depletory  measures,  or,  if  they  have  been 
already  used,  will  uot  allow  them  to  be  carried  further. 
We  must  stay  our  hand,  not  only  because  the  ab- 
straction of  even  a small  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
dangerous,  but  also  because  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  local  affection  is  not  improved  by  such 
abstraction. 

In  these  cases  there  is  no  question,  so  far  as  the 
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brain  is  concerned,  that  opium  is  the  remedy  needed. 
But  as  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  head 
forbids  its  use,  something  is  wanted  which  can  coun- 
teract this  condition,  and  antimony  is  found  to  do  so. 
The  vascular  excitement  about  the  head  is  frequently 
great  in  these  cases.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  carotid 
and  temporal  arteries  beat  strongly,  the  eyes  are  suf- 
fused and  bloodshot;  there  are  headache,  fierce  de- 
lirium, sleeplessness,  &c. ; but  the  flush  of  the  face 
alternates  with  paleness ; the  pulse  is  weak,  often 
wretchedly  feeble ; there  are  much  tremor  and  sub- 
sultus.  In  short,  such  a train  of  symptoms  is  present 
as  is  frequently  seen  in  the  advanced  stage  of  fever, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  suggests 
depletion,  while  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  other  signs 
of  debility  entirely  forbid  it.  Although  opium  is 
much  needed,  yet  the  action  in  the  head  is  such,  that 
if  that  remedy  were  given  alone  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  coma.  Emetic  tartar,  however,  calms  the 
vascular  excitement,  counteracts  the  tendency  of  opium 
to  increase  that  condition,  and  brings  the  brain  into  a 
state  appropriate  to  the  display  of  the  peculiar  powers 
of  that  potent  remedy.  Indeed,  by  its  calming  influ- 
ence, antimony  is  sometimes  able,  alone  and  unaided, 
to  relieve  the  nervous  excitement,  so  that  sleep  follows. 
Yet,  as  this  effect  is  uncertain  and  chiefly  indirect,  the 
safer  and  better  mode  is  to  give  the  antimony  in  com- 
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bination  with  opium,  which  has  a direct  influence  in 
bringing  about  what  we  desire.  But  opium  should 
be  given  in  much  smaller  doses  in  these  cases  than  in 
those  in  which  antimony  is  not  required.  As  a gene- 
ral remark,  it  may  be  said,  that  when  the  vascular 
excitement  exceeds  the  cerebral,  the  emetic  tartar 
must  be  given  in  greater  proportion  to  the  opium, 
than  when  the  cerebral  excitement  is  in  excess ; and 
that  when  the  cerebral  excitement  predominates,  the 
opium  must  bear  a greater  ratio  to  the  antimony,  than 
when  the  vascular  excitement  prevails.  Yet,  in  no 
mixed  case  should  the  dose  of  opium  be  so  large  as 
in  those  cases  which  are  free  from  vascular  excitement. 

Under  the  combined  operation  of  the  opium  and 
emetic  tartar,  the  pulse,  from  being  rapid  and  a mere 
thread,  becomes  slower,  fuller,  and  soft.  The  violent 
beating  of  the  carotids  and  temporals  becomes  less. 
The  fierce  aspect  of  the  eye  and  face  lessens,  and  the 
suffusion  subsides.  The  delirium  wears  away,  and 
the  patient,  after  lying  tranquil  for  a time,  sinks  into 
sleep.  Thus  a most  perilous  condition  of  brain,  one 
in  which  the  most  active  vascular  excitement  is  going 
on  at  a time  when  we  are  least  able  to  resist  it,  is 
often  rapidly  relieved : the  vascular  excitement  being 
effectually  controlled  by  the  antimony,  and  the  cerebral 
excitement  being  calmed  by  the  opium.  If  the  heat 
of  the  head  is  very  considerable,  cold  applications  are 
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valuable  auxiliaries.  But  in  very  many  cases,  even 
when  the  head  is  hot,  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
part  causes  an  unpleasant  chilliness  throughout  the 
body,  which  often  is  already  below  the  natural  stand- 
ard in  regard  to  heat. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to 
affections  of  the  head  as  they  occur  in  fever.  These 
remarks,  however,  may  have  a wider  scope,  since 
much  the  same  state  of  brain  occurs  in  various  dis- 
eases, and  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment : it 
being  always  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  in  fever 
there  are  necessarily  certain  modifications  in  regard  to 
the  general  system  which  are  not  necessarily  existent 
when  the  fever-poison  is  not  present.  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, after  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  have 
been  properly  and  successfully  employed,  great  nicety 
of  judgment  is  required  to  determine  whether  deple- 
tion shall  be  carried  further,  or  a dose  of  opium  and 
support  be  given.  In  concluding  these  observations, 
I may  make  the  general  remark,  that  in  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  opium  is  inadmissible 
during  the  active  stage  ; but  that  in  irritation  of  that 
system  it  is  eminently  useful : and  that  therefore  in 
the  course  of  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  even  of  the  centres,  opium  should  not  be 
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used  until  the  disease  has  lapsed  into  a condition  par- 
taking largely  of  irritation. 

The  effects  of  opium  upon  the  vascular  system  and 
upon  the  formative  tissue  do  not  appear  to  have  that 
decided  influence  over  the  progress  of  local  disease 
which  characterises  the  effects  of  some  other  agents 
upon  that  system  and  tissue.  Yet  opium  is  invaluable 
for  its  property  of  sustaining  the  vascular  system  when 
depressed  by  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive disease  : and  that  it  has  considerable  effect 
upon  the  formative  tissue  is  illustrated  by  its  evident 
operation  upon  the  secretions  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  of  the  skin  and  bowels. 

It  is,  however,  in  certain  severe  inflammatory 

attacks  that  the  remarkable  effects  of  opium  upon  the 

% 

circulatory  system  and  formative  tissue  are  best  seen. 
The  cases  in  which  it  is  of  most  service  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  great  shock  to  the  system  and  rapid 
failing  of  the  vital  powers.  The  local  disease  is  severe, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  great  and  peculiar.  In- 
stead of  excitement  there  is  depression.  The  local 
pain  and  general  distress,  and  the  sickly  and  deadly 
feeling  experienced  in  these  cases,  are  very  character- 
istic. These  symptoms  most  commonly  arise  from  a 
cause  in  the  abdomen  : such  as  perforation  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  especially  in  the  course  of  fever 
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or  phthisis;  rupture  of  the  liver,  the  bursting  of 
abscess  or  other  formation  into  the  abdomen,  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  bladder,  &c.  On  the  occurrence  of  such 
accidents,  peritonitis  of  an  alarming  character  is  set 
up.  Yet  peritonitis  from  these  causes  does  not  always 
show  itself  in  a manner  so  evident.  In  the  case  of 
perforation,  in  particular,  it  occasionally  supervenes 
very  insidiously,  especially  during  the  course  of  a 
severe  disease.  The  patient  is  found  to  have  become 
suddenly  worse,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  sinking.  There  is 
no  complaint  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  if  that  part 
is  attentively  examined,  some  degree  of  uneasiness  and 
tenderness  under  firm  pressure  are  discovered. 

In  speaking  of  these  cases  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  visceral  contents  which  escape  are  generally 
trifling  in  amount  and  chiefly  gaseous,  and  that  the 
communication  between  the  viscus  and  the  peritoneum 
is  in  most  cases  closed  very  soon  after  the  accident 
has  occurred.  Hence  we  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
hope,  that  if  the  patient  can  rally  from  the  effects  of 
the  shock,  the  case  will  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
simple,  though  severe,  peritonitis.  And  this  hope 
must  direct  our  treatment. 

But  peritonitis  as  formidable  as  that  just  noticed, 
and  requiring  much  the  same  treatment,  may  arise 
without  perforation  or  rupture : as  is  seen  in  the 
puerperal  state.  In  some  of  such  instances  the  local 
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disease  is  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  systemic 
disturbance.  In  others,  the  local  disease  makes  rapid 
and  perilous  progress,  and  (as  the  amount  of  effusion 
shows)  seems  to  grow  in  strength  and  in  extent  as  the 
powers  of  life  fail.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis  the  whole  system  appears  to  labour 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  a morbid  poison. 
Therefore,  the  local  disease,  although  it  has  a tendency 
to  depress  the  system,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
typhoid  condition  under  which  so  many  puerperal 
patients  suffer. 

Now  in  all  these  instances  of  peritonitis  the  or- 
dinary antiphlogistic  treatment  is  unavailing.  To 
bleed  is  but  to  depress  the  system,  aggravate  the 
disease,  and  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  Our  object  must 
be  to  cherish  the  vital  powers.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
can  shield  the  system  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
local  disease  we  shall  greatly  increase  the  chance  of 
recovery ; not  only  by  preventing  the  general  irrita- 
tion which  must  arise  from  the  diseased  part,  but  also 
by  preventing  the  reaction  of  the  irritated  and  feverish 
system  upon  the  local  affection  : for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  irritation  and  reaction  greatly  aggra- 
vate each  other  and  increase  the  tendency  to  death. 

Now  opium  appears  to  possess,  in  no  mean 
degree,  the  power  we  need.  But  to  be  efficient,  the 
remedy  must  be  freely  used.  It  must  be  not  only 
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given,  but  be  given  in  large  doses  : for  doses  which  in 
health  would  cause  sleep,  or  even  coma,  now  produce 
no  sensible  effect.  I am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
masking  a disease  by  blunting  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms  ; but  opium  does  not  produce  this  unde- 
sirable result,  so  long  as  its  narcotic  effect  is  absent. 
When  given  short  of  that  effect,  the  remedy  causes  a 
calm  throughout  the  system,  and  greatly  lessens  or 
prevents  the  irritation,  shock,  and  depression,  which 
the  presence  of  severe  local  disease  induces.  Moreover, 
it  soothes  and  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dis- 
eased part  itself : for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
inordinate  reaction  of  blood  vessels  and  formative 
tissue  upon  each  other  is  in  these  cases  often  sustained 
by  an  excited  state  of  nerves,  the  calming  of  which 
much  contributes  to  the  recovery  of  the  part  diseased. 

Our  object,  then,  in  giving  opium  is  to  afford  the 
affected  part  a respite,  to  check  the  general  excite- 
ment, to  support  the  vital  powers.  We  endeavour  not 
to  give  ease  to  the  patient  by  blunting  the  sensations 
which  nature  has  given  him  for  safeguards  and  warn- 
ings, but  to  keep  them  from  running  into  excess,  to 
localise  the  disease,  to  moderate  its  course,  and  to 
sustain  the  system.  Where  does  the  danger  lie  in 
these  cases  ? In  the  loss  of  the  physiological  action  of 
the  part  affected,  and  the  consequent  derangement  of 
the  whole  system  ; in  the  pollution  of  the  blood ; in 
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the  irritation,  shock,  and  depression  of  the  entire 
body,  through  the  nerves.  In  these  consequences  is 
the  chief  danger.  The  parts  affected  in  these  cases 
are  not  so  intricate  and  not  so  easily  spoiled  as  some 
other  organs  are,  and  yet  the  diseases  of  no  other 
organs  produce  such  a severe  effect  upon  the  system 
as  the  diseases  of  these  parts,  and  of  the  bowels  above 
the  rest.  If  gangrene  occurs  in  them,  even  only  to  a 
small  extent,  death  rapidly  ensues.  Yet  gangrene  is 
not  nearly  so  soon  fatal  in  other  parts.  In  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  the  patient  frequently  survives  many 
days,  and  even  weeks.  Although  opium  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  most  of  the  severe  inflamma- 
tory diseases  that  cause  great  shock  to  the  system, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  extensive  burns  or  scalds, 
which  give  rise  to  very  similar  effects  upon  the  body, 

still  it  is  in  formidable  disease  of  the  abdomen  that 
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the  value  of  the  remedy  is  most  apparent.  It  quiets 
irritation,  deadens  the  shock,  and  calms  and  supports 
the  system  under  the  depressing  influence  peculiar  to 
these  affections ; lessens  the  frequency  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  pulse ; moderates  the  peristaltic  and 
other  actions  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  lull  pain  and 
prevent  colic  ; diminishes,  and  frequently  in  a few 
hours  removes,  the  tenderness  felt  on  pressure ; and 
checks  the  inordinate  secretion  which  so  commonly 
occurs  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  involved. 
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Hitherto,  opium  has  been  mentioned  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  severe  abdominal  affections  just  no- 
ticed, which  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  system  and 
are  so  fearfully  rapid  in  their  course.  But  in  some 
of  these  cases,  although  the  patient  escapes  from  the 
imminent  peril,  yet  the  mischief  done,  and  perhaps 
proceeding,  has  to  be  repaired  or  stayed.  Opium 
cannot  do  this,  and  mercury  is  required,  which,  when 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  disease  will  run  on  to 
structural  change,  should  be  given  early  in  the  attack 
and  be  continued  until  recovery  appears  complete. 

Again,  the  disease  may  assume  a form  in  which, 
though  opium  is  the  chief  remedy,  the  local  action  is 
of  such  a nature  as  to  require  topical  depletion — there 
being  considerable  tenderness  and  soreness  of  the 
abdomen  combined  with  much  depression  of  the 
system.  To  suppose  that  opium  is  useful  only  in  the 
extreme  cases  spoken  of  is  to  have  too  limited  a notion 
of  its  value  in  inflammation.  Many  cases  of  mild 
enteritis  are  best  treated  with  opium  and  leeches. 
The  opium  should  be  given  in  very  moderate  doses  ; 
the  leeches  should  be  applied  in  moderate  numbers  to 
the  tender  spots.  These  cases  do  not  generally  run 
on  to  much  effusion,  and,  therefore,  when  the  local 
action  is  subdued,  the  patient  is  cured.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  effusion,  small  doses  of  mercury  must  be 
added  to  the  opium,  and  be  continued  alone  after  the 
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necessity  for  the  opium  is  over,  until  the  mischief  is 
removed.  Even  in  acute  peritonitis  and  enteritis, 
when  the  violence  of  the  disease  demands,  and  is 
relieved  by,  venesection,  opium  is  of  great  service,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease.  In  cases, 
too,  in  which  mercury  is  desirable,  but  disagrees, 
opium  often  rallies  the  patient  and  ultimately  enables 
him  to  bear  the  mercury. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  opium  is  frequently  of  great  service.  Many 
tedious  cases  of  that  disease  receive  decided  benefit 
from  its  employment. 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  of  a low  in- 
flammatory character,  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium  are  highly  useful ; especially  when  the  affection 
is  of  long  standing  and  gives  the  notion  of  organic 
disease,  from  being  attended  by  constant  pain,  much 
increased  by  food,  which  is  almost  always  rejected,  by 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  and  abundant  pyrosis. 

In  certain  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  opium  is 
very  beneficial ; apparently  in  those  in  which,  though 
there  may  be  considerable  vascular  excitement,  pain, 
and  swelling,  there  is  want  of  power  and  inability  to 
bear  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies : in 
which  the  distress  seems  to  be  referrible  more  to  the 
nervous  than  to  the  vascular  system,  the  pain  being 
remarkably  shifting.  In  these  cases  it  is  essential  that 
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the  opium  should  be  given  in  full  doses  until  relief  is 
obtained. 

In  concluding  these  observations  upon  opium,  I 
may  notice  the  practice  of  giving  that  remedy  in  a full 
dose  after  a full  bleeding  from  the  arm.  Such  prac- 
tice is  unquestionably  useful  in  some  cases  of  incipient 
inflammation.  In  the  case  of  the  brain  especially,  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  blood  produces  a condition  of 
organ  that  often  enables  a dose  of  opium  to  restore  its 
function.  In  inflammation  in  general,  a full  bleeding 
is  often  followed  by  a sort  of  haemorrhagic  reaction, 
the  nervous  system  becoming  disturbed  and  a feeling 
of  distress  arising  throughout  the  body.  In  these  in- 
stances the  local  disease,  although  at  first  checked  by 
the  bleeding,  is  frequently  renewed.  But  a full  dose 
of  opium  generally  quiets  the  disturbed  system  and 
stays  the  tendency  to  renewed  unhealthy  action  in  the 
affected  part. 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
very  considerable  remedial  power  over  the  animal 
economy.  Its  sudden  and  fatal  effect  when  given  in 
an  over-dose  seems  to  show  that  it  acts  immediately 
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upon  the  nervous  system.  The  probability  is  that  its 
operation  is  limited  to  that  system  ; that  its  effects 
upon  organs — the  stomach  for  example — are  produced 
through  the  nerves  which  supply  them : in  other 
words,  that  it  has  no  effect  upon  either  the  vascular 
system  or  the  formative  tissue,  except  through  altered 
nervous  influence. 

Its  action  upon  the  stomach  is  very  marked  and 
establishes  it  as  a valuable  remedy  in  some  of  the  dis- 
eases of  that  organ.  It,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  effect  in  inflammation  or  in  structural 
change.  It  does  good  by  allaying  pain  and  lessening 
irritability  ; effects  very  important  in  the  diseases  of 
an  organ  which  has  such  functions  as  those  of  the 
stomach.  But  though  it  has  not  a direct  action  upon 
the  inflammatory  process,  it  must  materially  aid  reme- 
dies that  have.  In  affections  of  the  stomach  one  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  is  vomiting,  over  which 
hydrocyanic  acid  has  great  control.  It  not  only  lessens 
the  degree  of  irritability  and  irritation  which  induces 
vomiting,  but  by  preventing  the  act,  it  prevents  the 
attendant  distress  and  the  consequent  aggravation  of 
the  morbid  process.  The  pain  that  frequently  ac- 
companies various  conditions  of  stomach,  whether  in- 
flammatory or  not,  and  conies  on  at  uncertain  times — 
gastrodynia, — is  almost  invariably  relieved  by  this 
remedy.  But  the  pain  that  arises  from  irritation,  dis- 
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eased  secretion,  &c.,  requires  the  removal  or  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  cause  before  the  remedy  can  have  its  full 
effect  upon  the  disordered  nervous  function.  Now, 
although  theoretically  speaking,  the  expectation  of 
benefit  from  hydrocyanic  acid  in  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach  may  appear  to  be  almost  hopeless,  we  never- 
theless find,  even  when  great  disorganisation  exists, 
that  relief  does  follow  the  administration  of  this  agent, 
notwithstanding  that  no  improved  structural  change  is 
effected.  Irritation  is  allayed,  pain  mitigated,  vomit- 
ing prevented.  Probably  these  results  are  brought 
about  by  relief  afforded  to  the  not  yet  disorganised 
mucous  membrane,  the  state  of  which  often  gives  rise 
to  a variety  of  distressing  symptoms. 

In  enterodynia,  properly  so  called,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  as  useful  as  in  gastrodynia. 

As  has  been  before  said,  hydrocyanic  acid  seems  to 
find  its  proper  sphere  of  action  in  the  nervous  system  : 
and  it  probably  acts  in  a special  manner  upon  the 
excito-motary  part. 

The  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respiratory  function 
are  for  the  most  part  relieved  by  this  remedy.  In 
hooping-cough,  asthma,  convulsive  cough,  and  even 
cough  connected  with  absolute  disease  of  the  lungs, 
provided  that  the  cough  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
diseased  action : in  all  these  affections,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  beneficial,  and  in  hooping-cough  especially. 
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The  benefit  said  to  be  derived  from  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  phthisis  seems  to  depend  on  the  relief  given  to  the 
spasmodic  cough  which  is  often  met  with  in  that 
disease. 

In  angina  pectoris  also,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a valu- 
able remedy.  It  affords  relief  even  when  the  paroxysm 
arises  from  structural  disease.  It  is  not  only  service- 
able during  the  attack,  but  in  the  interval  also.  In- 
deed, to  secure  its  good  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
it  regularly  for  a considerable  period.  When  angina 
depends  on  disordered  stomach,  the  remedy  acts  bene- 
ficially by  improving  the  condition  of  the  stomach  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  influencing  the  heart. 

Advantage  also  sometimes  attends  the  use  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  in  palsy  and  convulsive  tremors.  Here 
it  may  be  asked,  does  it  benefit  hydrophobia  or  chorea  ? 

It  is  of  much  service  when  the  stomach  is  too 
irritable  to  bear  necessary  remedies,  which,  however, 
will  often  be  retained  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given 
with  them,  or  a few  minutes  before  them. 
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Stramonium  acts  through  the  nervous  system.  Its 
value  as  a medicine  consists  in  its  property  of  lessen- 
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ing  pain.  It  relieves  by  producing  a remarkable 
calmness  and  ease.  It  does  not  induce  sleep,  except 
in  so  far  as  release  from  pain  disposes  to  that  state. 
Acute  pain  is  generally  diminished,  if  not  removed, 
soon  after  this  remedy  is  taken.  A sensation  like 
incipient  intoxication,  some  nausea,  and  a peculiar 
feeling  about  the  throat,  are  common  consequences 
of  the  exhibition  of  this  agent.  This  feeling  in  the 
throat  is  in  some  degree  a test  of  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  remedy,  and  is  necessarily  often  felt  before 
its  good  effects  are  seen  ; just  as  ptyalism  is  in  the 
case  of  mercury.  Stramonium  does  not  cause  consti- 
pation, but  on  the  contrary,  often  slightly  relaxes  the 
bowels.  It  scarcely  affects  the  pulse.  It  does  not 
congest  the  head. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  various  painful  affections  of  the 
nerves.  Suffering  of  this  sort,  frequently  occurring 
without  apparent  cause  and  inflicting  infinite  distress, 
is  often  immediately  removed  by  this  remedy.  But 
pain  is  frequently  the  remnant  of  actual  disease ; 
as  in  rheumatism,  for  example,  in  which  obstinate 
pain  sometimes  settles  in  the  part  when  all  the  other 
signs  of  the  disease  are  gone.  This  kind  of  pain, 
stramonium  will  commonly  relieve. 
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STRYCHNINE. 

Strychnine  acts  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
appears  to  spend  most  of  its  energy  upon  that  system 
itself.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  much  action  upon 
the  general  formative  tissue,  except  by  influencing  the 
nervous  supply  conveyed  to  that  tissue.  It  seems  also 
not  to  affect — certainly  not  in  a marked  degree — 
the  brain  in  relation  to  the  sensorial  function,  but  to 
chiefly  exert  its  power  upon  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinal  cord. 

In  using  strychnine  the  essential  point  is  that  it 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  nerve,  whether 
through  an  absorbing  surface  or  the  circulation. 
Thus  in  dropped -hands  from  lead  very  great  advan- 
tage frequently  follows  the  application  of  strychnine 
to  the  blistered  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  after  the  in- 
ternal use  of  the  agent  has  failed. 

Although  strychnine  possesses  great  power  over 
the  body,  its  medical  use  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  of  much  service  in 
cases  of  paralysis  dependent  upon  insufficient  nervous 
supply.  Yet  the  cases  must  be  peculiar  in  character. 
The  nervous  supply  must  be  imperfect  either  from 
some  diseased  action  long  since  ceased,  as  in  apoplectic 
clot ; or  from  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  power  in  the 
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nerve  itself,  as  from  lead.  The  effects  of  strychnine 
plainly  show  that  it  operates,  in  part  at  least,  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  muscular  system  through  the  nervous. 
The  muscles  of  a paralytic  limb  seem  to  require  such 
a stimulant.  Bat  the  remedy  not  only  stimulates 
the  muscle  through  the  nerve,  bat  restores  the  nerve 
itself  to  proper  action.  In  curing  paralysis,  strychnine 
has  no  share  in  removing  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  remedy  is  efficient  by  merely  exciting 
the  nerve  to  action,  the  original  cause  being  at  the 
time  either  removed  or  greatly  modified  by  some 
other  means.  Indeed,  unless  the  local  mischief  is  at 
rest,  this  medicine  will  excite  it  to  fresh  activity. 

Strychnine  has  been  found  useful  in  local  para- 
lysis, in  some  forms  of  amaurosis,  in  dyspepsia  ap- 
parently depending  on  loss  of  nervous  tone,  and  even 
in  cases  which  required  a general  tonic. 

In  a word,  whenever  there  is  deficient  nervous 
supply  not  referrible  to  disease  actually  proceeding ; 
whenever  the  nerves  distributed  to  a muscle  or  to 
the  formative  tissue  need  stimulation  ; then  strychnine 
is  safe  and  effective. 

Strychnine  is  preferable  in  use  to  nux  vomica,  the 
dose  at  the  commencement  being  one-twentieth  to 
one-sixteenth  of  a grain,  which  may  be  gradually 
increased  until  some  effect  is  evinced  in  the  muscular 
system. 
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Strychnine  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  dy- 
sentery and  diarrhoea,  especially  when  the  discharge 
has  been  abundant  and  watery,  as  if  dependent  on 
want  of  tone. 


QUININE. 

Quinine  is  the  most  popular  of  tonics,  and,  though 
very  indiscriminately  employed,  has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  its  high  reputation.  The  pain,  or  perhaps 
sense  of  fulness,  in  the  head,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  gid- 
diness, confusion  of  mind — and  when  the  dose  has 
been  large,  even  blindness,  deafness,  feeling  of  intoxi- 
cation— which  sometimes  follow  its  employment;  its 
powerful  and  quick  effect  upon  intermitting  disorders 
of  the  nerves  and  upon  intermittent  fever  ; all  show 
how  potently  this  remedy  acts  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  fairly  suggest  the  supposition  that  through 
this  system  it  is  that  it  operates  upon  the  formative 
tissue.  Its  agency  appears  to  rouse  this  tissue  to 
increased  energy,  to  give  it  augmented  power ; as  is 
seen  in  the  great  debility  after  fever,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  the  nervous  system  also 
receives  to  itself  an  appropriate  stimulus  from  the 
remedy : for  the  fact  that  such  great  and  quickly 
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induced  debility  is  quickly  remedied  (in  no  disease 
is  convalescence  so  rapid  as  in  fever)  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  nervous  system  is  much  involved,  and 
that  the  salutary  impression  made  upon  it  in  particular 
is  greatly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  health.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  such  instances  the  formative  tissue 
is  much  reduced  in  energy — the  powers  of  life  are 
much  depressed ; and  though  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  poison  may  be  thrown  off,  the  febrile  excitement 
subside,  and  the  strength  quickly  improve*,  almost 
without  the  aid  of  tonics ; there  are  others  in  which 
languor,  want  of  appetite,  quick  pulse  (but  without 
apparent  disease  of  any  organ)  show  that  the  system 
is  unable  to  rally,  and  may  be  about  to  incur  very 
serious  danger  in  the  form  of  anaemia,  phthisis,  or 
some  other  alarming  disease. 

In  such  circumstances  the  influence  of  quinine  is 
highly  valuable,  rapid,  and  unmistakable.  The  pulse 
falls,  the  appetite  improves,  the  flesh  and  strength 
return.  This  depression  of  the  vital  powers  is  always 
seen  when  the  system  is  affected  by  a morbid  poison, 
such  as  that  of  fever  and  the  exanthemata.  Now, 
though  quinine  is  not  suitable  to  most  of  these  cases 
so  long  as  the  poison  is  working  in  the  system,  it  is  of 
use  in  some ; and  in  all  cases  it  is  of  essential  service 
when  the  poison  has  exhausted  itself  or  withdrawn. 
The  excitement  of  the  system  consequent  upon  the 
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presence  of  the  poison,  especially  when  the  disease 

has  a definite  course  — as  eruptive  fevers  — is  not  a 

state  in  which  quinine  is  useful.  It  does  not  appear 

to  have  any  power  over  the  poison.  It  may  possibly 

sometimes  enable  the  system  to  resist  the  evil  agent, 

and  to  throw  off  it  and  its  effects  • but  so  long  as  the 

poison  is  in  full  force,  has  fairly  hold  of  the  system, 

and  has  not  reached  its  highest  point  of  influence, 

quinine  is  almost  always  not  only  useless,  but  apt  to 

increase  the  excitement  and  make  matters  worse. 
•« 

How  far  its  administration  at  the  outset  of  such  cases 
may  be  beneficial  is  a subject  worthy  of  investigation ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  we  must  wait 
for  the  period  of  its  declension,'  and  if  the  debility  is 
then  great,  quinine  will  be  very  useful. 

But  there  are  some  diseases  which  arise  from 
certain  poisons — perhaps  of  vegetable  origin  exclu- 
sively— in  which  quinine  is  valuable  throughout  their 
course.  These,  however,  are  not  diseases  which  have 
a definite  career.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  are 
the  fevers  of  the  Tropics,  which  spring  from  malaria 
and  run  a very  rapid  course.  Them  quinine  often 
cuts  short,  especially  when  it  is  given  in  their  early 
stage.  Indeed  this  agent  has  a reputation  for  curing 
most  of  the  fevers  of  hot  climates ; and  as  these 
diseases  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  the  remedy  must 
be  used  actively  and  in  very  large  doses. 
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In  these  cases  it  seems  to  act  by  producing  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  body,  probably  through 
the  nervous  system.  And  in  connexion  with  this,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  fever  itself  caused  by  the  action 
of  some  poison  upon  the  body  through  the  nerves, 
and  is  the  action  of  this  poison  stopped  or  modified 
by  an  impression  from  the  remedy,  also  through  the 
nerves  ? The  intermittent  fevers  of  this  country, 
which  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  fevers  of  the 
Tropics,  are  almost  invariably  stopped  by  quinine  ; 
besides  which  there  are  also  other  agents  that  cut 
short  these  affections,  as  pepper,  emetics,  bleeding ; 
in  a word,  many  means  which  produce  a powerful 
impression — a sort  of  shock  to  the  system. 

In  intermittents  is  it  possible  that  the  poison, 
having  been  received  into  the  system,  requires  a 
definite  time  in  order  to  increase  in  quantity  and 
acquire  a certain  strength  before  the  paroxysm  can 
burst  forth ; and  that  the  paroxysm,  when  it  has 
occurred,  ends  by  expelling  the  excess  of  poison,  only 
to  re-occur  when  the  poison  has  again  attained  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  strength  ? In  other  words,  is 
there  a law  which  requires  a definite  time  to  elapse 
before  the  poison  obtains  sufficient  power  to  act  upon 
the  system,  and  is  the  periodic  character  of  the 
disease  dependent  on  the  operation  of  this  law,  the 
intensity  of  the  paroxysm  being  in  proportion  to  the 
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effort  made  by  the  system  to  expel  the  poison ; an 
effort  generally  inadequate  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole,  so  that  at  the  definite  period  the  paroxysm 
returns?  If  the  rapidly  fatal  fevers  of  the  Tropics 
be  essentially  the  same  as  our  intermittents  in  nature 
and  origin,  may  it  not  be  that  their  fatality  arises 
from  the  inability  of  the  system  to  throw  off  the 
poison,  by  reason  either  of  its  abundance  or  its 
virulence,  so  that  the  patient  quickly  sinks  under 
the  attempt? 

But  how  is  the  paroxysm  of  ague  produced  ? By 
the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system? 
We  know  that  the  passage  of  the  catheter  may  cause 
a paroxysm  precisely  like  that  of  ague,  and  how  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  if  not  by  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system  ? Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  poison 
acts  through  the  nervous  system,  may  it  not  be  that 
quinine  so  affects  that  system  as  to  render  it  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  the  poison  ? Again,  may 
not  the  shock  of  the  remedy  so  act  upon  that  system 
as  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  alteration  in  the 
poison  itself  and  the  cause  of  its  expulsion  from  the 
body  ? 

In  intermittents  we  do  not  give  quinine  as  we  do 
when  our  object  is  to  produce  its  tonic  effect  alone. 
The  dose  should  be  large — large  enough  to  cause  a 
shock,  in  order  that  the  paroxysm  may  be  broken  or 
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prevented,  and  that  this  interruption  to  the  periodical 
character  of  the  disease  may  come  in  aid  of  cure. 
If  a large  dose  is  given  shortly  before  the  fit  is  ex- 
pected, its  occurrence  will  be  almost  always  prevented. 
Perhaps  the  best  practice  is  to  give  a full  dose  — say 
ten  grains — an  hour  or  two  before  the  paroxysm  is 
expected,  and  to  continue  the  remedy  in  smaller  doses 
during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Yet,  however  valuable  quinine  may  be  in  inter- 
mittents,  it  must  not  be  indiscriminately  employed. 
If  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  or  has  a tendency  to 
congestion  in  some  organ,  the  remedy  may  be  not 
only  comparatively  inefficient,  but  unsafe.  Indeed, 
so  marked  is  the  influence  of  a congested  or  inflamed 
organ  over  the  operation  of  quinine,  that  at  times  its 
action  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  congestion  or  in- 
flammation is  removed  by  bleeding,  purging,  &c., 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  remedy 
succeeds  best  when  complications  do  not  exist. 

Certain  forms  of  inflammation  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  occurring  abruptly,  proceeding  rapidly,  having 
an  erratic  character,  and  in  which  the  part  affected  is 
swollen,  red,  hot,  and  painful,  but  in  which  these  symp- 
toms subside  to  re-appear  elsewhere  ; certain  forms  of 
erysipelas  and  erythema ; urticaria  also,  when  not  in- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  stomach  : all  these  will  a few 
doses  of  quinine  sometimes  sweep  away.  But  how  ? 
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May  it  not  be  that  the  impression  received  by  the  nerves 
from  quinine  is  in  these  cases  carried  by  them  to  the 
suffering  part,  which  is  thus  brought  back  from  its 
languishing,  feeble  state  to  health?  or  that  — as  is 
often  seen  when  inflammation  of  an  organ  is  over, 
and  in  the  case  of  wounds  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
— the  entire  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  power,  being 
in  a state  similar  to  that  of  the  diseased  part,  which 
is  in  fact  an  index  of  the  general  condition,  the 
quinine  cures  by  invigorating  the  whole  body,  and 
therefore  the  part  affected  ? In  this  case  the  quinine 
acts  as  directly  as  bloodletting  acts  in  an  opposite 
state  of  the  part  and  system.  The  one  at  once  de- 
presses the  excited  organic  energy  of  the  formative 
tissue  and  gives  it  the  chance  of  sinking  to  its  natu- 
ral standard ; the  other,  through  the  nerves,  directly 
rouses  the  energy  of  the  tissue  and  affords  it  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  its  healthy  tone.  Thus  the 
same  end  is  attained  by  different  means,  because  the 
conditions  are  different. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  of  other  inflam- 
matory affections  depending  on  a morbid  poison  is  in 
some  respects  peculiar.  In  those  affections  the  whole 
system  is  more  depressed  than  in  any  other  form  of 
inflammation.  In  short,  there  is  inflammation  and 
something  more.  A poison  oppresses  the  system, 
and  through  it  modifies  the  local  disease  : for  how- 
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ever  the  process  of  inflammation  may  be  explained, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  system  at  large.  On  the  one  hand, 
general  antiphlogistic  remedies  may  be  necessary,  to 
moderate  the  local  action  and  stay  it  from  running 
on  to  excess  and  to  destruction  of  the  part ; on  the 
other,  remedies  may  be  required  that  can  support  the 
system  under  irritation  caused  by  the  local  disease, 
and  prevent  the  action  of  the  part  from  becoming  so 
low  and  languishing  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  incap- 
able of  repairing  mischief  done  and  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  various  unhealthy  changes. 

This  influence  of  the  state  of  system  over  local 
disease  is  plainly  seen  in  some  forms  of  iritis.  In 
them  there  is  no  question  about  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation. The  pain,  state  of  vessels,  deposit  of 
lymph,  prove  that.  Now,  for  the  most  part  in  iritis, 
the  moment  the  system  is  affected  by  mercury,  the 
lymph  begins  to  diminish,  and.  finally  disappears. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which,  immediately  that  the 
system  is  affected  by  mercury,  the  lymph  rapidly  in- 
creases and  all  the  symptoms  grow  worse.  How  is 
this  ? Inflammation  exists  in  both  cases,  but  in  the 
one  with  increased,  in  the  other  with  diminished, 
power.  In  the  two  cases  the  practised  observer  notes 
that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  eye  is  different  in 
character,  though  the  same  in  kind ; and  therefore  he 
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knows  that,  while  in  the  one,  the  use  of  mercury  is 
eminently  beneficial,  in  the  other,  tonic  treatment  is 
followed  by  the  best  results. 

When  appropriately  employed  in  these  cases,  qui- 
nine produces  a good  effect,  as  rapid  and  as  evident 
as  that  of  mercury.  Under  its  use  the  inordinate 
action  and  pain  quickly  subside,  and  the  lymph 
steadily  disappears.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
in  these  days  there  are  men  who  do  not  understand 
these  points  of  treatment ; who  cannot  in  their  minds 
separate  inflammation  from  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
but  indiscriminately  push  them  on  with  energy,  often 
to  the  aggravation  of  the  disease.  Now,  what  occurs 
in  the  eye  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  suffer  the  same  changes, 
and  are  relieved  or  cured  by  the  same  treatment. 
What  in  the  one  case  is  seen  is  in  the  other  inferred, 
and  the  experience  drawn  from  the  one  must  be  our 
guide  in  the  treatment  of  both.  Indeed,  if  inflam- 
mation be  the  process  generally  supposed,  it  must 
have  many  shades  of  difference  which  require  modifi- 
cations in  our  curative  means,  modifications  varying 
from  an  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  to  one  of  an 
opposite,  a stimulating  character.  So  also  may  it 
need,  and  frequently  too,  a combination  of  these  op- 
posite modes  of  treatment : for  though  the  vessels  are 
of  themselves  unable  to  produce  the  results  o(  the 
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morbid  process,  they  may,  nevertheless,  by  remaining 
passive  and  loaded,  irritate  the  formative  tissue  and 
so  alter  its  action  as  to  much  modify  the  disease. 
Hence  it  may  be  necessary  to  unload  the  vessels  by 
topical  means.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  the  vessels 
may  be  so  influenced  by  remedies  through  the  ner- 
vous system  as  to  have  their  calibre  altered — to  have 
increased  tonicity  imparted  to  them.  Quinine  is  per- 
haps able  to  effect  this.  But  how  is  it  that  a remedy 
which  must  act  generally  throughout  the  capillaries 
particularly  affects  the  part  diseased  ? Whenever  any 
part  of  the  system  is  under  diseased  action,  however 
slight,  we  know  that  if  the  body  at  large  suffers  from 
excess  in  food,  fatigue,  or  other  cause,  the  local  disease 
is  immediately  increased.  In  like  manner,  the  effect 
of  quinine  upon  the  whole  system  is  especially  felt  in 
the  suffering  part,  which  is  more  alive  to  impressions, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  the  rest  of  the  frame. 

Like  as  quinine  gives  tonicity  to  the  vessels  of  the 
affected  part,  so  may  it  give  tone  to  the  organic 
energy  of  the  formative  tissue  itself : for  in  some 
forms  of  inflammation,  and  in  some  stages  of  most 
forms,  the  formative  tissue  is  much  benefited  by  qui- 
nine. In  a certain  flabbiness  of  parts,  especially  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  particularly  when  in- 
flammation is  on  the  decline  or  has  altogether 
ceased,  the  tone  of  the  part  is  so  impaired  that 
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abundant  watery  exudation  occurs  from  a slight 
cause.  For  example  : if  after  a cold — just  as  it  is 
about  to  cease — the  head  be  held  for  a minute  or 
two  in  a dependent  position,  an  abundant  exudation 
wih  be  induced.  In  this  instance — cold  — a dose  of 
quinine  will  frequently  cut  short  the  disorder,  par- 
ticularly when  its  activity  is  over.  The  kind  of  local 
action  just  mentioned  is  almost  always  an  index  of 
the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  points  alike  to 
the  condition  of  the  disease,  to  its  treatment,  and  to 
the  body’s  wants. 

Erysipelas  is  an  instance  which  well  illustrates  the 
folly  of  always  treating  a disease  upon  the  same  plan. 
Some  years  ago  the  common  and  doubtless  often  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treating  this  affection  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  bark,  which  medicine  was 
supposed  to  have  a specific  effect.  It  is  probable  that 
the  cases  benefited  were  of  a low  type,  or  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  were  not  characterised  by  any  severe  in- 
flammatory action.  At  the  present  time  also  we  find 
that,  upon  the  whole,  erysipelas  needs  support,  either 
at  the  commencement  or  very  soon  after.  Yet,  when 
the  pulse  is  firm  and  the  inflammatory  action  decided, 
bloodletting  may  be  used  with  great  advantage — 
recovery  being  quickened.  These  cases,  however,  are 
met  with  in  the  plethoric  only ; and  if  the  patient  is 
shattered  or  weakly,  an  opposite  treatment  must  be 
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employed : for  there  appears  to  be  this  peculiarity 
about  erysipelas,  that  its  poison  depresses  the  powers 
of  life  in  the  feeble  to  a greater  relative  extent  than  in 
the  strong. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  retrocession  of 
the  rash  in  eruptive  fevers  and  the  often  suddenly 
occurring  paleness  of  other  eruptions  are  frequently 
ascribed  to  debility,  and  that  quinine  or  some  other 
tonic  is  on  that  account  employed.  These  changes, 
however,  do  not  commonly  happen  from  debility,  but 
for  the  most  part  show  that  some  internal  inflamma- 
tion has  occurred,  to  which  the  powers  of  life  are 
attracted,  and  on  which  they  are  spent. 


ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

So  much  has  already  been  incidentally  said  in 
relation  to  the  alimentary  canal  as  a field  for  the 
operation  of  remedies,  that  little  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. I shall,  however,  offer  a few  remarks  upon  it 
as  a system  in  which  diseased  actions  are  very  prone 
to  arise,  the  effects  of  which  are  carried  to  and  felt  by 
the  frame  at  large  ; and  shall  attempt  to  show  con- 
cisely that  remedies  may  be  applied  to  it  in  order  so 
to  modify  its  function  that  the  whole  body  may  be 
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affected  thereby,  and  also  that  powerful  impressions 
may  be  conveyed  to  distant  parts  by  the  very  direct 
and  rapid  action  of  medicines  upon  the  formative  tis- 
sue of  this  system,  and  consequently  upon  the  nerves 
and  vessels  by  which  it  is  supplied  : in  a word,  that 
as  certain  remedies  act  upon  the  circulatory  and  ner- 
vous systems  and  so  influence  them  that  effects  follow 
which  are  felt  in  all  the  vital  operations  of  the  body, 
so  do  certain  remedies  act  upon  the  alimentary  canal 
and  upon  it  produce  effects  which  have  a direct  and 
indirect  influence  over  the  whole  system.  And  though 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  not  so  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  the  proper  performance  of  the  function 
of  the  alimentary  canal  as  upon  the  state  of  the  vas- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  yet  the  alimentary  canal  is 
not  less  worthy  than  they  of  our  consideration  : for  it 
is  a very  common  focus  of  morbid  action,  whether 
manifested  or  concealed,  and  also  is  speedily  excited 
or  converted  into  a great  remedial  engine,  prompt, 
powerful,  and  safe.  In  the  former  of  these  characters, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a laboratory  in  which  diseased 
compounds  are  formed  that  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  every  part  of  the  system  and  variously  disturb  its 
functions.  We  must  in  all  cases  of  disease  attentively 
examine  the  condition  of  this  canal  and  carefully  w atch 
its  numerous  and  important  sympathies.  We  must 
consider  the  curative  influence  that  it  is  capable  ol 
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diffusing  over,  and  by  means  of,  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  as  well  as  its  own  highly  important 
excretory  function. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  upon  the 
diseases  of  this  system  of  organs,  or  even  to  treat  of 
its  disorders  in  detail.  I shall  limit  myself  to  a few 
prominent  points  which  have  immediate  reference  to 
the  general  treatment  of  disease. 

The  direct  action  of  medicines  upon  the  alimentary 
canal  may  for  practical  purposes  be  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  three  effects : the  removal  of  irritating  and 
noxious  matters  • the  promotion  and  improvement  of 
secretion  ; the  promotion  of  excretion. 

From  many  causes,  which  need  no  mention  here, 
the  refuse  of  the  food  may  not  be  propelled  through 
the  canal  and  be  expelled  from  it,  but  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  therein,  especially  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  less  degree  of  this  state — habitual  costiveness  — 
is  sufficient  to  materially  injure  the  general  health  ; 
but  when  the  interruption  of  function  amounts  to 
protracted  constipation,  it  becomes  a serious  cause  of 
disease  : for  though  a mass  of  organic  matter  may,  by 
the  influence  of  the  living  structure  with  which  it  is 
in  contact  and  by  the  antiseptic  property  of  some  of 
its  component  parts,  be  preserved  for  a while  from  the 
changes  which  warmth  and  moisture  engender  or  pro- 
mote, yet  the  time  arrives,  and  quickly  too,  when  the 
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preserving  forces  are  no  longer  able  to  stay  the  alte- 
rations to  which  such  matter  is  obnoxious,  and  to  the 
acceleration  of  which  it  is  probable  that  certain  states 
of  the  system  tend.  Healthy  feculent  matter,  though 
disagreeable  in  odour,  is  never  in  a decomposed  con- 
dition ; but  in  some  diseased  states  it  is  all  but  decom- 
posed, and  in  extreme  cases  is  decidedly  putrid.  It 
is  beyond  doubt  that  healthy  faeces  too  long  retained 
are  absorbed  by  the  bowels,  and  in  consequence  pro- 
duce various  evil  results,  such  as  disordered  general 
health,  lassitude,  sallow  complexion,  loss  of  appetite, 
fetid  breath  and  secretions — the  secretion  of  the  skin 
being  particularly  unpleasant.  But  the  absorption  of 
decomposed  faecal  matter  is  followed  by  alarming  re- 
sults. The  depraved  matter,  by  its  contiguity  to  the 
nerves  so  largely  distributed  over  the  intestines — 
nerves  too  of  a peculiar  order — seriously  deranges 
the  whole  nervous  system ; though  similar  effects 
upon  this  system  may  also  arise  from  the  action, 
through  the  circulation,  of  the  morbid  matter  upon 
the  centres.  By  it  moreover  the  vital  endowments  of 
the  bowels  themselves  are  disturbed,  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  appa- 
ratus and  the  perversion  of  their  functions  which  its 
presence  produces.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  that 
the  worst  forms  of  what  is  called  intestinal  irritation 
arise ; some  shock  or  excitement,  such  as  parturition, 
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being  the  immediate  cause.  Intestinal  irritation, 
however,  may  complicate  any  disease,  and  this  fact 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind. 

Now,  under  all  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
it  is  evident  that  our  first  care  must  be  to  clear  the 
bowels  ; and  as  accumulation  and  obstruction  most 
frequently  occur  in  the  large  intestine,  a copious  enema 
will  best  effect  our  purpose.  But  though  we  can  by 
the  judicious  use  of  this  means  clear  out  the  large 
intestine  as  far  as  the  caecum,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  use  of  purgatives  : for,  notwithstanding  that  faeces 
seldom  accumulate  in  the  small  intestine,  it  constantly 
happens  that  morbid  matters,  derived  from  the  food  or 
from  disordered  secretion,  linger  there,  and  require 
an  impulse  from  above  to  hasten  their  progress 
downward. 

Yet  while  in  these  cases  of  accumulation  and  irri- 
tation active  purgatives  are  necessary,  the  depressing 
effects  inseparable  from  their  use,  combined  with  the 
injury  previously  received  by  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  produce  in  extreme  cases  fatal  syncope,  and 
in  most  cases  much  exhaustion.  The  effects  of  the 
remedy  and  the  disease  together  often  cause  alarming 
symptoms,  as  intense  headache,  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound,  sleeplessness,  delirium  ; great  throbbing  in 
the  head  and  other  parts,  rapid  pulse,  &c. ; yet  all 
without  power : the  system  in  fact  labouring  under 
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such  debility  that  the  heart  may  cease  to  beat  and 
fatal  syncope  ensue,  or  effusion  in  the  head  take  place 
and  fatal  coma  follow.  These  accidents,  however, 
may  be  almost  certainly  prevented  by  the  judicious 
use  of  opium  and  stimulants.  Combined  with  these, 
purgatives  may  be  used  much  more  freely  than  would 
be  safe  without  them,  though  still  they  should  be 
given  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  depraved  matter  from  the  intestine. 

But  remedies  are  employed  upon  the  intestinal 
surface  for  purposes  more  important  than  the  removal 
of  hurtful  contents.  Such  a removal,  however  desira- 
ble in  itself,  must  be  considered  as  an  aid  towards  the 
cure  of  disease,  rather  than  as  a chief  cause  in  the 
result ; as  a thing  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  body  may  become  whole,  rather  than  as  a means 
to  make  it  so. 

Certain  medicines  have  a direct  control  over  many 
of  the  processes  which  are,  with  more  or  less  energy, 
continually  in  action  upon  the  intestinal  surface.  If 
these  processes  are  hastened,  they,  by  exciting  the 
sympathy  which  binds  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
together,  affect  particular  organs  and  parts  that  are 
closely  connected  with  the  bowels,  and  also,  through 
the  portal  circulation,  cause  an  absolute  drain  upon, 
and  loss  to,  the  vascular  system.  These  combined 
effects  make  a rapid,  powerful,  and  lasting  impression 
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upon  every  part  of  tlie  frame.  Yet,  if  some  of  these 
processes  are  going  on  with  more  than  normal  activity 
(as  in  diarrhoea),  so  as  to  manifestly  reduce  the  vital 
powers  of  the  individual,  or  to  complicate  other  dis- 
orders under  which  he  may  be  suffering,  we  have  at 
our  disposal  remedies  that  act  directly  upon,  and  are 
able  to  check,  these  processes. 

In  the  catalogue  of  means  for  the  production  of 
the  first  named  effect  (the  hastening  of  the  processes 
mentioned)  most  purgatives  are  comprised.  These, 
while  they  induce  a common  result,  do  so  in  such 
different  ways  that  it  is  necessary  to  select  them 
according  to  the  particular  object  in  view.  But  though 
there  is  without  doubt  some  peculiarity  in  the  action 
of  each  purgative,  there  seems  to  be,  in  different  de- 
grees, one  effect  that  is  produced  by  them  all ; namely, 
an  increase  in  the  ordinary  secretion  of  the  bowels. 
Of  some,  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  other  salines, 
this  appears  to  be  the  chief  effect.  Others,  as  senna, 
jalap,  aloes,  act  mainly  upon  the  muscular  coat. 
Others,  as  mercury,  colchicum,  are  of  value  by  in- 
fluencing the  excretory  function.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  also  act  upon  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and 
render  them  more  fluid.  The  knowledge  of  these 
special  operations  of  purgatives  has  led  to  the  ad- 
vantageous practice  of  giving  them  in  combination. 
The  value  of  this  is  daily  proved  : for  it  continually 
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happens  that  after  the  bowels  have  been  kept  loose  by 
salines,  the  administration  of  some  purgative  that  acts 
upon  the  muscular  coat  is  followed  by  a large  com- 
paratively solid  evacuation,  which  shows  that  accumu- 
lation had  remained  untouched.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  what  may  occur  under  a variety  of  circum- 
stances dependent  upon  the  properties  of  the  pur- 
gatives employed. 

The  energetic  action  of  purgatives  promotes  a 
large  exudation  of  fluid  and  a greatly  increased 
exfoliation  of  epithelium  from  the  surface  of  the 
bowels,  which  in  consequence  becomes,  as  it  were, 
abraded,  and  excited  to  renew  again  and  again  a 
crowd  of  living  atoms  that,  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  are  in  their  turn  cast  off  and  swept  away. 
All  this  is  accomplished  at  a large  expense  of  vital 
power,  and  is  of  course  attended  by  depression  of  the 
general  system.  Moreover,  the  demand  made  upon 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  in  order  that  these 
evacuations  may  occur,  is  such  as  to  become  of  much 
importance  in  reference  to  these  systems,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  supply  of  blood  sent  to  the  intestinal  canal 
and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  abdominal  cir- 
culation together  cause  remarkable  effects  to  follow 
the  free  exudation  and  exfoliation  from  the  mucous 
surface  ; effects  which  influence  the  general  system, 
but  the  great  abdominal  organs  in  particular,  and 
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especially  the  liver.  For  as  the  blood  conveyed  to 
the  intestines  is  gathered  up  by  the  portal  vein  and 
carried  to  the  liver,  it  follows  that  a large  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  must  much 
lessen  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver,  and  thus  tend 
to  the  depletion  of  that  organ.  Indeed,  such  large 
secretion  induces  a result  as  complete  and  effectual 
as  bloodletting  itself  can  produce,  and  in  certain 
states  of  the  liver  may  altogether  supersede  that 
powerful  agent,  or  render  its  repeated  use  unnecessary. 
The  conditions  of  liver  which  require  this  diminution 
of  supply  through  the  porta  vary  very  much.  The 
organ  may  be  suffering  from  active  or  passive  con- 
gestion, or  be  undergoing  the  changes  which  lead  to 
cirrhosis.  In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  ab- 
sorbing surface  of  the  bowels,  or  from  high  living, 
the  porta  itself  may  become  so  congested,  and  its 
contents  so  rich,  as  to  hurry  the  liver  into  increased 
action,  ending  in  hypertrophy ; or  there  may  be  some 
obstruction  in  the  heart,  the  effects  of  which  quickly 
make  themselves  felt  by  the  liver,  and  consequently 
by  the  portal  circulation.  Under  all  these  conditions, 
the  steady  and  persevering  use  of  purgatives — espe- 
cially of  those  which  produce  large  watery  evacuations 
— will  be  followed  by  decided  benefit. 

But  the  effect  of  purgatives  freely  used  is  felt 
beyond  the  porta,  or  the  rest  of  the  sanguiferous 
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system.  The  very  depressing  influence  which  acute 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  have  over  the  entire 
frame  (as  seen  to  a remarkable  degree  in  ileus,  in 
which  usually  a very  small  portion  of  gut  is  affected, 
but  in  which  the  symptoms  are  most  alarming  and 
the  disease  rapidly  fatal) ; the  very  exhausting  effect 
of  long  continued  or  violent  purgation,  which,  though 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  fluid,  cannot  be 
entirely  so  explained  : these  show  how  deeply  the 
nervous  system  is  involved  when  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera are  actively  attacked.  Indeed,  on  surveying  the 
diseases  of  the  abdomen,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
important  part  which  the  nervous  system  plays  on  all 
occasions.  Whether  we  have  excitement  from  irri- 
tation, or  depression  from  absolute  disease,  it  springs 
from  the  common  cause  which  gives  a characteristic 
impress  to  all  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  that  cause  is  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  demand  upon  the  nervous 
energy  of  the  bowels  consequent  on  the  free  opera- 
tion of  purgatives  is  followed  by  exhaustion  of  the 
ganglionic  system,  and,  through  that,  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  this 
state  of  the  ganglionic  system  induces  a diminished 
tonicity  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  so  that 
a tendency  to  syncope  ensues. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  indirect  action  of  pur- 
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gatives  upon  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  we 
are  able  to  bring  about  rapidly  produced  and  quickly 
felt  effects,  which  are  justly  regarded  as  valuable  aids 
when  our  object  is  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  general 
system. 

But  although  the  effects  of  purgatives  are  often 
valuable  aids  towards  the  cure  of  disease,  and  may 
with  propriety  be  induced  to  a great  extent,  yet 
perhaps  there  is  no  complication  so  troublesome  and 
dangerous  as  diarrhoea,  especially  at  the  latter  part 
of  a disease. 

Like  as  purgatives  induce  a common  result  in 
different  ways,  so  do  our  means  of  controlling  the 
too  hasty  and  abnormal  action  of  the  bowels  accom- 
plish our  purpose  in  various  manners ; one  effect, 
however,  though  differing  in  degree,  being  common 
to  all : namely  lessened  secretion  from  the  bowels. 
Some  of  these  remedies  act  solely  upon  the  mucous 
surface  and  diminish  its  secretion : as  catechu,  kino. 
Some  act  chiefly  upon  the  muscular  coat  and  lessen 
the  peristaltic  action  : as  lead.  Others,  by  mixing 
with  the  contents  of  the  bowels  render  them  more 
solid,  and  also,  through  some  chemical  agency,  neu- 
tralise their  irritating  properties  : as  chalk. 

In  most  cases  of  diarrhoea  the  discharge  mainly 
consists  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  fluid  which 
naturally  lubricates  the  intestinal  surface  and  must 
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be  considered  as  an  exhalation  or  secretion,  rather 
than  as  an  excretion.  Like  as  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  secretion  is  excited  by  wholesome  food,  so  the 
increased  discharge  which  constitutes  diarrhoea  is  ge- 
nerally caused  by  the  presence  of  irritating  matter. 
Sudden  change  of  temperature  is  also  a common 
cause.  When  irritating  matter  causes  diarrhoea,  it 
should  of  course  be  removed ; but  we  must  not 
assume  that,  because  it  originated  the  disorder,  it 
still  continues  in  operation  : for  in  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases  the  first  few  dejections  carry  away  the  ex- 
citing cause,  and  consequently  leave  nothing  but  its 
effects.  If  under  such  circumstances  purgatives  be 
given,  unhealthy  secretions  will  quickly  be  produced, 
danger  of  goading  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
bowels  into  disordered  or  even  diseased  action  be  in- 
curred, and  simple  diarrhoea  be  converted  into  an 
obstinate  disease. 

Therefore,  astringents  should  be  given  very  early. 
Indeed,  considerable  experience  has  taught  me  that 
diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  being  checked  at  once  : 
for,  as  before  said,  the  injurious  matter  is  soon  ex- 
pelled— usually  before  the  case  falls  under  the  prac- 
titioner’s notice, — but  its  expulsion  is  seldom  followed 
by  diminished  discharge.  If  after  the  purging  is 
checked  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy — contain  the 
products  of  disordered  secretion  or  excretion,  and  the 
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remains  of  undigested  food, — a mercurial  should  be 
given  a few  times,  followed  by  a mild  laxative ; as 
castor  oil.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
evacuations  resume  the  healthy  appearance  immedi- 
ately after  the  judicious  use  of  astringents  has  been 
commenced. 

A highly  important  action  of  medicines  upon  the 
intestinal  surface  remains  to  be  noticed,  as  affecting 
its  excretory  function.  By  this  term  it  is  not  meant 
to  express  the  process  previously  spoken  of,  which 
eliminates  from  the  villous  surface  a fluid  largely 
composed  of  water  containing  the  remains  of  epithe- 
lium, &c.,  and  which  almost  any  irritating  cause  may 
excite  unto  unusual  activity ; but  the  excretory  func- 
tion of  the  glands  which  thickly  stud  the  surface  of 
the  bowels,  and  especially  that  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  great  number  of  these  would  alone  lead  us  to 
infer  the  importance  of  their  office.  Although  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  contribute  largely  to 
the  depuration  of  the  body,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  glands  contribute  greatly  to  the  same  result, 
though  probably  by  expelling  matter  different  from 
that  which  those  other  depurating  organs  eliminate. 
That  these  glands  have  such  an  office  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  they  frequently  become  disordered  and 
diseased  in  those  general  maladies  which  arise  from  the 
circulation  of  a morbid  poison.  As  has  been  noticed 
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elsewhere  in  these  pages,  in  many  diseases  which 
seem  to  arise  from  such  a cause,  as  fever,  the  exan- 
themata, erysipelas,  rheumatism,  the  intestinal  surface 
appears  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the  poison 
leaves  the  system  : for  in  the  course  of  these  diseases, 
especially  towards  their  end,  the  excretion  from  the 
bowels  is  of  a very  unhealthy  character.  To  such  a 
degree  is  the  tendency  to  affection  of  these  glands  in 
fever,  that  under  certain  circumstances  they  become 
extensively  diseased;  and  the  almost  invariable  ex- 
istence of  disease  of  these  glands  in  particular  epi- 
demics it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  notion — now 
getting  obsolete — that  the  essence  of  fever  lay  in  this 
lesion.  Yet,  while  this  notion  is  known  to  be  ill- 
founded,  there  can  be  no  question  — as  has  been 
admitted  in  all  ages — that  the  bowels  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  diseased  in  the  course  of  fever. 
Moreover,  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  have 
clearly  shown  that  when  decomposed  animal  matter 
(in  other  words,  a kind  of  morbid  poison)  is  injected 
into  the  veins,  fetid  discharge  from  the  bowels  quickly 
follows,  and  that  if  the  discharge  is  abundant,  re- 
covery often  ensues.  Again,  in  rapid  emaciation, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  motions  become  very  un- 
healthy. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  at  least  some  morbid 
poisons  are  cast  out  from  the  system  through  the 
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bowels,  and  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  when  the 
body  is  suffering  from  the  presence  of  a morbid 
poison  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  a judicious 
encouragement  of  the  natural  tendency  to  expel  the 
pernicious  agent.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  mere 
purging.  It  is  not  a quantity  of  discharge,  but  a 
discharge  of  a peculiar  kind,  that  we  want.  Ordinary 
purgatives  simply  clear  out  the  primse  vise.  When 
they  have  done  that,  their  office  is  at  an  end.  In  the 
cases  we  are  now  speaking  of  I have  known  such 
purgatives  to  be  given  until  the  patient  was  greatly 
distressed  and  the  evacuation  apparently  healthy,  but 
the  disease  in  no  way  relieved;  when  by  changing 
to  a purgative  known  to  act  upon  the  proper  ex- 
cretory apparatus — as  mercury  or  colchicum — an 
abundant  discharge  of  a most  unhealthy  character 
has  been  produced,  and,  by  repetition  of  the  remedy, 
has  for  a time  been  made  to  flow,  to  the  evident 
advantage  of  the  patient. 

In  fact,  regarded  in  all  its  relations,  the  excretion 
from  the  bowels  is  quite  as  worthy  an  object  of  atten- 
tive examination  and  study  to  the  physician  as  ex- 
cretion from  the  kidneys,  and  is,  besides,  much  more 
immediately  under  his  control. 

As  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  mercury  and 
colchicum,  there  are  many  affections — as  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  anomalous  disorders  of  the  general  health 
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accompanied  by  pains  in  the  limbs  — in  which  the 
intestinal  evacuations  often  are  unhealthy,  unusually 
fetid  and  dark,  though  accumulation  has  not  oc- 
curred ; their  character,  however,  varying  much, 
being  on  one  day  very  morbid,  on  another,  apparently 
healthy  ; the  urine  in  such  cases  being  turbid.  This 
state  of  things  is  commonly  found  in  persons  who 
cannot  be  said  to  be  suffering  under  any  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  function  or  to  be  labouring  under 
affection  of  any  organ,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  point 
out  the  origin  of  the  mischief ; but  in  whom  the 
system  appears  to  be  deranged  and  the  blood  impure, 
and  over  whom  ail  attack  of  rheumatism,  gout,  gravel, 
or  other  disease,  seems  to  be  impending.  If  under 
these  circumstances  remedies  that  act  upon  the  ex- 
cretory apparatus  of  the  bowels  are  given,  a very 
large  quantity  of  disordered  matter  flows,  and  great 
relief  immediately  ensues  ; the  urine  becoming  clear 
before  the  character  of  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  improves. 

In  no  instance  is  the  coincidence  of  removal  of 
morbid  matter  excreted  and  relief  of  disease  better 
marked  than  in  rheumatism.  In  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases  of  that  disease  appropriate  purgatives 
are  followed  by  very  dark,  unhealthy,  and  offensive 
evacuations,  which  frequently  continue  to  flow  for 
several  days ; the  patient  experiencing  little  relief 
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until  the  evacuations  begin  to  improve  ; until,  in  fact, 
the  morbid  matter  has  been  in  great  part  expelled 
from  the  system.  Then  the  relief  is  rapid  and  surpris- 
ing. But  it  is  necessary  to  persist  in  the  treatment 
until  the  evacuations  become  and  continue  healthy  ; 
for  though  relief  is  coincident  with  their  improvement 
and  cessation  of  the  disease  is  synchronous  with  their 
return  to  the  normal  condition,  yet  the  patient  is  not 
safe  until  the  healthiness  of  the  evacuations  has  been 
steadily  established.  These  observations  apply  to 
rheumatism  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  acute,  if  there 
is  no  internal  local  affection — pericarditis,  for  example 
— a sudden  and  large  discharge  of  the  morbid  matter 
mentioned  frequently  sweeps  away  the  disease.  In 
the  chronic  forms,  however,  the  purgative  must  be 
steadily  continued  and  the  unhealthy  discharge  be 
produced  for  a longer  time  than  in  the  acute  cases ; 
occasionally,  indeed,  for  so  long  a time  that  the  prac- 
titioner must  have  some  confidence  as  to  the  result 
to  enable  him  to  persevere  in  a treatment  so  much 
less  immediately  beneficial  than  in  the  acute  form, 
though  quite  as  necessary  to  the  cure. 

Yet  purgatives,  used  as  suggested,  are  by  no 
means  always  sufficient  to  cure  rheumatism.  Though 
it  is,  in  all  cases,  of  prime  importance  to  procure 
these  evacuations,  the  disease  does  not  necessarily  end 
when  the  materies  morbi  is  expelled : for  the  materies 
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morbi  is  apt  to  originate  and  leave  behind  local  actions 
and  disorders  that  require  appropriate  remedies.  The 
sound  mode  of  treating  rheumatism  in  its  chronic 
form  is  in  all  cases  to  bring  into  activity  the  excretory 
function  of  the  bowels,  and  then  to  treat  the  promi- 
nent disorders  as  they  appear;  pain,  by  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  nervous  system ; fibrous  affection, 
by  iodine  : being  particularly  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  form  of  the  disease  which  is  aggravated 
by  heat  and  the  form  which  is  relieved  by  heat. 

Moreover,  we  should  never  forget,  that  in  very 
many  cases  disordered  digestion  is,  to  say  the  least, 
intimately  connected  with  the  disease : as  is  seen  in 
the  constant  recurrence  of  pains  in  the  joints,  &c., 
immediately  after  a very  full  or  rich  meal,  or  any 
great  error  in  diet.  Remedies  directed  to  the  dis- 
ordered digestion  commonly  render  the  rheumatic 
attacks  less  frequent,  and  if  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  chylo-poietic  viscera  can  be  re-established,  the 
liability  to  the  rheumatism  is  much  diminished,  espe- 
cially when  a gouty  tendency  is  also  present.  In 
such  cases  it  is  that  the  Spas  are  of  service. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  effect  of  remedies  upon 
the  excretory  function  of  the  bowels  is  felt  far  beyond 
the  bowels  themselves ; that  the  continued  discharge 
of  morbid  matter  from  the  bowels  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a sign  of  obstinately  disordered  action,  but 
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as  the  evidence  of  a salutary  effort  which  should  be 
promoted,  not  checked;  and  that  the  ameliorated 
condition  of  the  discharge  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  or  effect  of  improvement  in  the  system, 
rather  than  as  a cause  of  such  improvement.  Yet  the 
mere  occurrence  of  morbid  evacuations  similar  to  those 
in  question  does  not  justify  the  persevering  use  of 
piu'gatives,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  morbid  matter,  unless  there  is  some  proof  that 
a morbid  poison  is  lurking  in  the  system  ; unless,  in  a 
word,  there  is  evidence  irrespective  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  the  bowels — as  offered  by  rheumatism, 
eruptive  fevers,  &c. — to  lead  us  to  such  a conclusion. 
For  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bowels  active  and 
long  continued  purgation  alone  will  produce  unhealthy 
evacuations.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  bowels  is 
irritated  into  a perverted  action,  and  in  consequence 
excretes  a morbid  matter  closely  resembling  that  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  every  excretory  organ  is  susceptible  of,  nay  prone 
to,  a disordered  action  by  which  the  elements  sub- 
jected to  it,  instead  of  being  converted  into  a normal 
excretion,  arc  perverted  into  a diseased  product,  analo- 
gous, however,  to  that  which  ought  to  be  excreted. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  bowels  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  lest  we  convert  an  important  eliminating 
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oigan  into  a,  centre  of  diseased  action : for  however 
little  the  remark  may  apply  to  the  well-informed,  we 
know  from  actual  observation  that  the  practice  of 
bringing  away  the  secretions”  is  far  too  generally 
adopted. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  important  system  I 
may  observe,  that,  as  it  receives  the  supply  for  the 
body,  the  manner  in  which  it  elaborates  the  materials 
that  ultimately  enter  into  the  general  system  will 
greatly  affect  the  blood  and  the  secretions  derived 
from  it,  especially  the  urine,  upon  which,  in  parti- 
cular, errors  of  diet  quickly  act.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  turbid  urine  after  a full  meal  of  rich 
and  varied  food,  especially  if  the  body  was  somewhat 
exhausted  before  the  repast,  or  the  individual  is  of 
feeble  constitution. 

Now,  if  this  secretion  is  so  liable  to  be  altered  by 
an  error  or  disturbance  in  the  very  first  stage  of  assi- 
milation, how  can  its  appearance  be  a safe  guide  as  to 
the  nature,  or  the  proper  treatment,  of  disorders  seated 
in  different  parts  or  organs,  and  dependent  on  imper- 
fect assimilation  by  other  structures  ? In  short,  how 
can  the  state  of  the  urine  be  relied  on  as  a sure  indi- 
cator of  the  condition  of  the  secondary  assimilation,  if 
it  can  be  so  disturbed  by  the  primary,  unless,  indeed, 
the  matters  found  in  the  urine  be  very  dissimilar  in 
the  two  cases  ? It  is  not  denied  that  the  venous  sys- 
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tem  contains  compounds  formed  by  tlie  secondary 
assimilation,  which,  being  excrementitious,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  kidneys  in  order  to  be  cast  from  the 
body,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  compounds  in  the 
urine  may  give  rise  to  many  alterations  in  its  compo- 
sition. But  is  there  any  product  solely  and  exclu- 
sively derived  from  this  source,  in  health  or  in  disease? 
Is  it  certain  that  the  changes  of  matter  in  the  general 
system,  living  or  dead,  do  not  assume  every  variety  of 
elemental  combination  which  the  urine  presents  ? If 
there  is  a probability,  or  even  a possibility,  of  such 
being  the  fact,  then  so  great  a doubt  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  urine  being 
an  index  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  signs 
derived  from  the  condition  of  that  fluid  are,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  useless. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  intestinal  canal 
receives  all  kinds  of  organic  compounds  ; that  these  are 
in  every  variety  of  state  which  can  lead  them  to 
assume  new  combinations;  that  the  very  process  of 
assimilation  for  which  they  are  ultimately  destined  is 
of  a vital  nature  (and  who  shall  say  how  much  the 
first  and  second  digestions  differ  in  their  vital  nature, 
if  differ  they  do  at  all  ?) ; that  the  products  of  primary 
assimilation,  when  once  carried  into  the  blood,  reach 
the  kidneys  in  common  with  those  derived  from  the 
secondary  digestion : when  we  consider  all  this,  we 
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see  how  extremely  difficult — not  to  say  impossible — it 
is  in  the  present  state  of  science  to  distinguish  in  the 
urine  between  the  results  of  faulty  digestion  in  the  first 
passages ; the  products  of  the  general  system,  whether 
from  the  secondary  digestion  or  not ; and  the  matters 
derived  from  the  kidneys  themselves.  And  yet,  until 
such  a distinction  can  be  clearly  made,  the  urine  will 
be  of  very  small  value  as  an  evidence  in  disease.  It 
will  show  that  something  is  somewhere  wrong ; but 
the  question  as  to  whether  its  disordered  condition 
arises  from  transient  disturbance  or  from  deeply  seated 
disease  will  not  be  determined  until  we  know  that 
such  and  such  products  are  derived  from  such  and 
such  sources,  and  from  no  others.  So  long  as  the 
alimentary  canal  may  be  regarded  as  a probable  source 
of  all,  our  reasoning  upon  the  subject  must  be  specu- 
lative in  the  extreme. 


SUPPORT. 

In  the  preceding  pages  remarks  have  been  often 
made  on  the  employment  of  support.  Indeed  the 
subject  so  frequently  and  prominently  presents  itself 
to  the  practitioner,  that  he  can  scarcely  proceed  a step 
without  giving  it  some  consideration.  Support,  how- 
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ever,  opens  a question  far  too  extensive  to  be  treated 
of  at  length  in  this  place,  and  I shall  merely  make  a 
few  general  and  leading  observations  upon  it,  pre- 
mising that  the  more  deeply  the  physician  is  im- 
pressed with  its  importance  and  the  more  ably  he 
imparts  its  benefits,  the  sounder,  safer,  and  more  suc- 
cessful, will  be  his  practice. 

As  with  medicines,  the  effects  of  support  depend 
much  on  the  state  of  the  system.  A very  moderate 
portion  — a quantity  much  less  than  that  taken  in 
health — will  in  some  disordered  states  of  the  system 
greatly  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  produce  much 
general  distress  and  feverishness ; whereas  under 
other  circum stances  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  will 
abate,  the  febrile  excitement  diminish,  and  the  vital 
powers  become  evidently  strengthened.  So  that,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  practitioner,  support  is  an  im- 
portant agent  of  good  or  of  evil.  Looking  at  it  in  its 
negative  aspect  only,  that  is,  in  reference  to  withhold- 
ing it  in  part  or  altogether,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  disease  : for,  by 
withdrawing  wholly,  or  by  diminishing  in  quantity, 
the  very  source  of  supply  to  the  ever-wasting  body, 
great  effect  is  produced  in  health,  and  still  greater  in 
disease : because  in  disease  assimilation  is  weakened 
or  pauses,  and  no  products  are  formed  or  unhealthy 
matters  are  produced  and  circulated  in  the  system ; 
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or,  if  assimilation  is  still  active,  its  very  effort  greatly 
excites  tlie  already  feverish  body  and  forms  matter 
upon  which  the  disease  preys.  Our  present  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  speak  of  when  support  should  be 
withheld,  but  of  when  it  should  be  given. 

In  these  remarks  the  term  support  is  understood 
to  include  two  means  of  sustaining  the  vital  powers  : 
namely,  stimulants  and  food.  Stimulants  comprise 
spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquors : food  is,  of  course, 
made  up  of  a variety  of  diet.  These  two  means, 
though  conducing  to  the  same  end,  effect  their  purpose 
in  different  ways.  Stimulants  appear  to  act  chiefly  by 
exciting  renewed  tone  and  force  in  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  and  by  consequently  rousing  the 
formative  tissue  to  increased  vigour ; a portion  of  the 
excitant  being  no  doubt  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
that  tissue,  in  order  to  produce  on  it  a direct  stimu- 
lating effect ; which  effect,  however,  is  perhaps  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  remedial  action  of  the  agent. 
Tood  appears  to  be  chiefly  operative  by  supplying  the 
requirements  of  the  formative  tissue.  Stimulants  be- 
yond question  add  something  to  the  general  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  but  that  is  an  unimportant  part  of 
their  use.  Tood  slightly  stimulates,  but  stimulation 
is  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  of  its  effects.  Stimu- 
lants excite  the  vital  powers  to  a degree  that  neces- 
sarily leads  to  exhaustion,  unless  the  means  of  recruit- 
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mg  are  at  hand.  Food  excites  but  little,  and  affords 
the  only  means  by  which  exhaustion  can  be  repaired 
and  depressed  vigour  be  permanently  re-established. 
Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
joint employment  of  these  two  elements  of  support. 
For  though  the  property  possessed  by  stimulants  of 
exciting  the  vital  powers  causes  only  an  apparent 
strength,  which  must  not  be  trusted,  it  is  nevertheless 
highly  valuable,  and  is  continually  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  whether  we  wish  to  rouse  to 
activity  the  languishing  vigour  of  the  system,  and  thus 
give  freshness  and  energy  to  the  vital  operations  in 
general,  or  to  rally  the  fast  sinking  powers,  in  order 
that  the  weakened  body  may  be  urged  into  an  artificial 
strength  until  it  can  be  fortified  by  food. 

By  support,  then,  we  can  obviate  the  tendency  to 
sinking ; sustain  the  body,  and  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  inroads  of,  and  repair  the  damage  from,  disease ; 
and  uphold  it  while  subjected  to  the  effects  of  ne- 
cessary remedies. 

To  prevent  or  resist  the  tendency  to  sinking 
should  be  our  constant  care.  This  state  is  brought 
about  by  various  circumstances,  and  generally  by 
structural  changes,  which,  though  slight  at  the  com- 
mencement, become  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
disease  advances ; but  which  are,  nevertheless,  of  in- 
ferior moment  in  presence  of  the  imminent  fatal  ter- 
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mination  and  its  more  immediate  cause  : and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  that  recovery  is  ultimately  impossible 
unless  these  changes  are  stayed,  and  perhaps  removed, 
yet  as  the  tenure  of  life  is  peculiarly  in  peril,  our 
great  object  must  be  to  maintain  it,  while  we  tempo- 
rarily disregard  the  less  urgent  dangers  of  the  patient. 
In  fatal  disease  it  frequently  happens  that  the  organic 
change  is  insufficient  to  account  for  death,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  we  often  see  life  continue  when  very  consi- 
derable structural  alteration  exists.  Indeed,  seeing 
the  surprising  recoveries  that  not  unfrequently  occur, 
the  physician  should  never  entirely  lose  hope,  or  relax 
in  his  endeavours — except  in  cases  which  are  known 
to  be  necessarily  fatal, — until  his  patient  is  actually 
dying.  Yet  he  should  not  feel  confident  of  recovery 
because  the  disease  yields  to  his  remedies,  unless  the 
amendment  is  accompanied  by  manifest  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

Although  the  labours  of  physiologists  have  cleared 
away  much  of  the  obscurity  which  once  shrouded  the 
subject  of  death,  and  have  shown  that  the  occurrence 
of  certain  corporeal  changes  and  the  failure  of  certain 
functions  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  life,  yet,  watched  at  the  bed-side,  the  progress 
towards  dissolution  is  rarely  so  simple  as  they  have 
taught.  Still,  the  practitioner  may  with  advantage 
keep  their  teaching  in  mind  and,  by  appropriate  mea- 
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sures  directed  to  the  part  which  appears  to  suffer, 
seek  to  obviate  the  fatal  tendency.  Apart  from  this 
evident  duty,  his  practice  is  reduced  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  administering  to  and  sustaining  the  failing 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  of  thus  invigorating 
the  body  in  general : for  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  lessen  the  injecting  force  of  the  heart  and  the  to- 
nicity of  the  vessels,  when  they  are  in  excess  ; so  is  it 
essential  to  increase  them,  when  they  languish  and 
are  fast  becoming  inadequate  to  the  carrying  on  of 
life  : and  as  it  is  important  to  repress  and  calm  an 
excited  and  irritable  nervous  system,  so  is  it  essential 
to  stimulate  and  invigorate  it  when  it  is  in  a feeble 
and  failing  condition. 

Under  such  critical  circumstances,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down  precise  rules 
as  to  what  signs  specially  indicate  the  employment  of 
support.  Its  propriety  and  extent  can  properly  be 
determined  by  experience  alone.  The  laying  down  of 
rules  has  given  rise  to  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  on  this  subject.  For  example  : “ a dry 
and  baked  tongue,”  or  a hot  and  parched  skin,  or  a 
rapid  pulse,  or  quick  respiration,  is  said  to  forbid 
support.  Now,  without  doubt  these  conditions  should 
influence  our  judgment,  and  if  any  one  of  them  exists 
when  support  is  administered  and  becomes  aggravated 
under  its  employment,  we  should  be  cautious.  Yet 
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the  presence  of  these  conditions,  severally  or  together, 
by  no  means  necessarily  prohibits  support.  In  very 
many  cases  in  which  support  disagrees,  the  probability 
is  that  it  does  so  because  it  is  given  too  late.  The 
time  has  passed  when  it  would  have  been  of  use,  and, 
instead  of  aiding  the  failing  powers,  it  creates  an  ery- 
tliism.  Yet  when  there  is  much  muscular  debility  in 
the  course  of  acute  disease — as  shown  by  tremors, 
trembling  tongue,  &c.,  accompanied  by  a weak,  fal- 
tering, throbbing,  irregular,  pulse, — support  is  inva- 
riably required.  But  on  all  occasions  its  effects  must 
be  carefully  watched  : for  though,  when  properly  em- 
ployed, it  is  capable  of  doing  great  good,  it  may,  when 
unseasonably  given,  be  followed  by  great  evil. 

Support  is  more  frequently  necessary  in  fever  than 
in  any  other  disease.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
fever  of  our  day,  that  the  two  great  indications  of 
treatment  are,  to  subdue  local  disease  and  to  keep 
the  patient  from  sinking.  But  the  conditions  that 
require  support  may  arise  in  any  acute  disease,  and 
in  any  part  of  its  course.  Acute  inflammation  offers 
a frequent  illustration.  In  it  usually  the  power  of 
endurance  is  at  first  augmented.  The  local  disease 
appears  to  give  a stimulus  which  enables  the  system 
to  withstand  agents  and  shocks  that  in  health  would 
be  perilous.  After  a while,  however,  this  stimulus 
begins  to  fail  and  the  powers  of  life  to  flag;  and 
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although  this  state  is  not  marked  by  the  same  degree 
of  muscular  debility  as  occurs  in  fever,  still  the  vas- 
cular system  falls  into  much  the  same  condition  as  in 
that  disease.  The  general  powers  are  often  almost 
fatally  depressed  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  remedies  : for  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  proceed  to  great  extremes  in  our  treatment  in 
order  to  prevent  the  local  disease  from  running  on 
to  irreparable  and  fatal  disorganisation,  or  to  such  a 
degree  of  intensity  that  the  stimulus  of  its  action  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  consume,  as  it  were,  the  general 
vital  force.  But,  to  return  : the  stimulus  of  the  local 
disease  still  exists,  lessened  but  not  exhausted,  and 
confers  upon  the  system  its  equivocal  benefit.  The 
disease  may  now  take  a turn  and  slowly  cease,  the 
system  steadily  increase  in  vital  power,  a just  balance 
be  gradually  arrived  at,  and  recovery  be  perfected. 
But,  as  frequently  happens,  the  local  disease  may 
suddenly  give  way  at  the  moment  in  which  the  reme- 
dies have  been  pushed  to  the  full  and  the  morbid 
action  has  reached  its  height.  The  system,  which 
had  held  out  so  long  against  both  disease  and  reme- 
dies, then  unexpectedly  and  violently  feels  their 
effects,  and  in  very  many  cases  falls  into  a more  or 
less  rapidly  sinking  state.  The  protective  power  of 

the  local  excitation  and  exaltation  of  vital  action 

which  had  been  felt  over  the  whole  body,  and  at  once 
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called  for  and  enabled  it  to  sustain  great  losses, 
shocks,  and  perturbations,  from  bloodletting,  medi- 
cines, &c. — is  altogether  withdrawn,  and  the  system 
is  suddenly  left  in  a condition  far  below  any  that  we 
could  venture  to  induce.  The  degree  of  this  sinking 
is  often  so  great  that  the  patient  rapidly  dies,  or  falls 
into  a moribund  condition  which,  unless  active  pre- 
ventives are  employed,  soon  ends  in  death.  There- 
fore we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  if  our  reme- 
dies have  been  powerful  and  the  disease  has  suddenly 
given  way,  the  patient  is  not  necessarily  safe,  and  that 
we  may  have  to  adopt  an  entire  reversal  of  our  treat- 
ment. But  the  tendency  to  sinking  may  arise  from 
another  cause.  The  part  diseased  is  frequently  unable 
to  recover  itself,  and  though  the  changes  produced  by 
active  inflammation  no  longer  occur  in  it,  others  of  an 
equally  dangerous  nature  supervene,  which,  instead  of 
acting  as  a stimulus,  produce  much  depression  of  the 
system.  Such  a state  of  things  is  often  misunder- 
stood, the  sinking  state  of  the  patient  being  attributed 
to  fresh  and  aggravated  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
remedies  being  prescribed  accordingly  ; whereas  the 
disease  is  already  checked,  and  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  its  consequences. 

Now,  under  all  these  circumstances  of  depression, 
our  object  must  be  to  sustain  the  failing  powers  of 
life.  We  must  not  be  content  with  merely  checking 
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the  imminent  sinking,  but  must  endeavour  so  to 
restore  the  system  that  it  may  have  power  to  throw 
off  the  disease  and  give  a normal  action  to  the  suf- 
fering part.  To  stay  the  disposition  to  active  morbid 
change  is  not  enough.  A healthy  tone  must  be  given 
to  the  organic  energy  of  the  part,  lest  from  its  low 
condition  changes — partly  perverted  vital,  partly  che- 
mical— should  occur,  causing  great  local  disorganisa- 
tion and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

In  these  cases  of  tendency  to  sinking,  large  quan- 
tities of  stimulants  are  required  and  borne  : but  if  we 
carefully  watch  and  are  prepared  for  what  is  likely  to 
happen,  we  shall  have  less  need  of  stimulants,  and 
may  in  part  supply  their  place  with  food.  When, 
however,  stimulants  are  freely  given  in  cases  attended 
by  great  debility,  it  sometimes  happens  that  much 
reaction  occurs,  followed  by  excitement  and  prostra- 
tion— the  heart  beating  inordinately,  but  the  nervous 
system  and  the  formative  tissue  fast  failing  in  energy. 
Still  the  stimulants  must  not  be  discontinued,  though 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  slight ; for,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
them  under  such  circumstances,  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  rally  the  vital  powers. 
For  my  own  part,  I have  so  often  seen  patients  saved 
in  peril  of  this  kind  by  the  continued  and  liberal  use 
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of  stimulants  after  the  time  for  employing  them 
seemed  past,  and  after  every  chance  of  recovery  ap- 
peared gone,  that  I have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
their  efficacy.  But,  if  we  would  derive  full  advantage 
from  them,  they  must  be  freely  given,  and  must,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  seconded  by  food.  When  the 
debility  is  extreme,  especially  in  the  old,  malt  liquors 
of  the  finest  class  are  sometimes  of  very  great  service. 
They  seem  not  only  to  stimulate  and  greatly  nourish, 
but  to  act  upon  the  nervous  system  and  bring  the 
calm  and  refreshing  sleep  so  difficult  to  obtain  for 
these  persons  by  narcotics. 

But  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  of  every 
other  disease,  even  when  no  danger  from  sinking  is 
apprehended,  the  question  whether  support  should  be 
given  or  withheld  must,  from  its  importance,  be  fre- 
quently considered.  We  have  not  simply  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  powers  of  life  are  so  high  that 
energetic  means  are  necessary  to  repress  them,  lest 
they  should  run  into  fatal  excess;  or  whether  they 
are  so  low  as  to  need  vigorous  support  to  sustain 
them  ; but  every  gradation  between  these  extremes 
must  be  regarded  : for  the  high  excitement  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  feeble  sinking  on  the  other  merely 
represent  two  extreme  states,  the  modifications  of 
which  may  exist  in  any  degree,  and  may  in  the  same 
case  variously  replace  one  another.  Indeed,  support 
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is  of  vast  moment  in  tile  treatment  of  disease,  acute 
or  chronic,  and  must  he  carefully  considered  in  every 
example  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance. 
The  well-timed  use  of  it  will  in  very  many  cases  de- 
cide the  patient’s  fate.  Moreover,  distressing  symp- 
toms will  frequently  give  way  to  it  when  other  mea- 
sures fail.  For  example  : wine  will  often  stop  vomit- 
ing and  purging  in  fever,  and  suppress  the  delirium 
which  frequently  occurs  in  that  disease. 

Lastly,  support  will  enable  the  body  to  endure 
remedies  necessary  for  the  subjection  of  diseased  ope- 
rations going  on,  but  which  the  debilitated  state  of 
the  system  forbids.  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  enough  has  already  been  incidentally  said 
elsewhere  to  render  more  than  an  allusion  to  it  here 
superfluous. 
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“ Conscious  that  we  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  talents  and  industry  displayed  in  this  work,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  will  give  it  the  high  rank  in  the  literature  ot 
our  profession  which  it  so  richly  deserves.” — Medical  Gazette. 
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MR.  ANDERSON,  F.R.C.S. 

ECCENTRIC  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS ; their  Causes,  Symptoms, 

and  Treatment.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  JAMES  ARNOTT. 

I. 

ON  INDIGESTION ; its  Pathology  and  its  Treatment,  by  the  Local 

Application  of  Uniform  and  Continuous  Heat  and  Moisture.  With  an  Account  of  an 
improved  Mode  of  applying  Heat  and  Moisture  in  Irritative  and  Inflammatory  Diseases. 
With  a Plate.  8vo.  5s. 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

obstructions  in  the  urethra,  and  other  canals,  by  the 

DILATATION  OF  FLUID  PRESSURE.  8vo.  boards,  3s. 


MR.  ATKINSON. 


MEDICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Voi.  i.  Royal  8vo.  16*. 

“ We  have  never  encountered  so  singular  and  remarkable  a book.  It  unites  the  German  research  of 
a Plouquet  with  the  ravings  of  Rabelais, — the  humour  of  Sterne  with  the  satire  of  Democritus, — the 
learning  of  Burton  with  the  wit  of  Pindar.” — Dr.  Johnson's  Review. 

“ In  Mr.  Atkinson.  I have  found  a gentleman,  and  a man  of  varied  talent,  ardent  and  active,  and  of 
the  most  overflowing  goodness  of  heart.  In  his  retirement  from  an  honourable  profession  (Medicine  and 
Surgery),  he  knows  not  what  the  slightest  approximation  to  ennui  is.  The  heartiest  of  all  the  octoge- 
narians I ever  saw,  he  scorns  a stretch,  and  abhors  a gape.  It  is  ‘up  and  be  doing 5 with  him  from  sun- 
rising  to  sunset.  His  library  is  suffocated  with  Koburgers,  Frobens,  theAscensii,  and  the  Stephens.” 
— Dilutin' s Northern  Tour . 


MR.  BATEMAN. 

MAGNACOPIA : A Practical  Library  of  Profitable  Knowledge,  commu- 
nicating the  general  Minuti®  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutic  Routine,  together  with  the 
generality  of  Secret  Forms  of  Preparations;  including  Concentrated  Solutions  of  Camphor 
and  Copaiba  in  Water,  Mineral  Succedaneum,  Marmoratum,  Silicia,  Terro-Metallicum, 
Pharmaceutic  Condensions,  Prismatic  Crystallization,  Crystallized  Aromatic  Salt  of  Vine- 
gar, Soda,  Seltzer  and  all  Spa  Waters;  for  Bottling  without  the  Use  of  Machinery; 
newly-invented  Writing  Fluids  ; Etching  on  Steel  or  Iron  ; with  an  extensive  Variety  of 
et  ccetera.  Third  Edition.  18mo.  6s. 
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MR.  BEASLEY. 

I. 

THE  DRUGGISTS’  GENERAL  RECEIPT-BOOK:  comprising  a 

copious  Veterinary  Formulary  and  Table  of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  ; Patent  and 
Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists’  Nostrums,  &c.  ; Perfumery,  Skin  Cosmetics,  Hair 
Cosmetics,  and  Teeth  Cosmetics ; Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles,  and  Condiments ; Trade 
Chemicals,  Miscellaneous  Preparations  and  Compounds  used  in  the  Arts,  &c. ; with 
useful  Memoranda  and  Tables.  18mo.  cloth,  (is. 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  AND  FORETCN  PHARMACOPOEIAS;  comprising  standard  and  „ 
approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds  employed  in  Medical  Practice.  i) 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  18mo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ Extremely  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  shop  library ; a pocket  Pharmacopoeia  Universalis,  containing, 
in  addition  to  the  officinal  formuhe,  those  magistral  preparations  which  arc  so  continually  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  dispenser.” — Annals  of  Chemistry  anil  Pharmacy. 
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DR.  GOLDING  BIRD,  F.R.S, 

r. 

URINARY  DEPOSITS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  With  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.  In  the  Press. 

“ A volume  calculated  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  numerous  class  of  practitioners  who  are  at  this  time 
engaged  in  the  study  of  urinary  diseases.  It  contains  every  necessary  instruction  to  distinguish  the 
different  varieties  of  urinary  deposits,  both  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  tests.  The  treat- 
ment is  very  skilfully  displayed,  and  the  chapter  on  therapeutics  contains  views  regarding  the  action  of 
diuretics  of  great  practical  importance.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; being  an  Experimental 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  (id. 

“ We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  continued  demand  for  this  excellent  Manual,  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
attention  which  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  physical  science  as  a branch  of  general  education.  We 
know  of  no  treatise  which  contains  within  so  narrow  a compass  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion so  clearly  and  concisely  expressed.” — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliirurgical  Review. 

“By  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bird’s  work,  the  student  has  now  all  that  he  can  desire  in  one  neat, 
concise,  and  well-digested  volume.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  are  explained  in  very  simple 
language,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ This  work  teaches  us  the  elements  of  the  entire  circle  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  clearest  and  most 
perspicuous  manner.  Light,  magnetism,  dynamics,  meteorology,  electricity,  &c.  are  set  before  us  in 
such  simple  forms,  and  so  forcible  a way,  that  we  cannot  help  understanding  their  laws,  their  operation, 
and  the  remarkable  phenomena  by  which  they  are  accompanied  or  signified.” — Literary  Gazette. 
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DR.  O’B.  BELLINGHAM. 

ON  ANEURISM,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  COMPRESSION. 

I2mo.  cloth,  4s. 

“ In  our  opinion,  he  has  conferred  a signal  benefit  upon  the  art  of  surgery  by  his  improvement  of  the 
mode  of  employing  pressure,  and  upon  the  science  by  his  ingenious  and  philosophical  exposition  of  its 
operation.” — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


DR.  HENRY  BENNET, 

OBSTETRIC  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  WESTERN  DISPENSARY. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

UTERUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES,  AND  ON  ULCERATION  AND  INDU- 
RATION OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

“ When,  a few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities  of  the  day;  and  even  now  wc  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Profession  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  disease  of 
which  it  takes  cognizance.  The  present  edition  is  so  much  enlarged,  altered,  and  improved,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  the  same  work.,, — Dr.  Ranking* s Abstract. 


DR.  JAMES  BIRD, 

LATE  PHYSICIAN-GENERAL,  BOMBAY  ARMY. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TROPICAL  AND  EXTRA-TROPICAL 

CLIMATES  ON  EUROPEAN  CONSTITUTIONS;  and  the  Practical  Application 
of  the  Principles  of  Hygiene  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Diseases 
among  Adults  and  Children  in  both  Climates.  8vo.  Preparing. 
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DR.  BLAKISTON,  F.R.S. 

LATE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OE 

THE  CHEST;  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

“ The  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of  must  plead  our  excuse  for  so  lengthened  an  analysis  of 
the  work.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  perusal,  and  we  warmly  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN, 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


I. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY ; with  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Wood.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

“ One  of  the  most  complete  manuals  that  has  for  a long  time  been  given  to  the  chemical  student. 
Every  process  is  indicated  with  clearness,  and  the  manipulatory  details  are  assisted  by  an  extensive  series 
of  woodcuts.” — Athcnamm. 

“ The  best  introductory  work  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  definitions  contained 
in  it  are  unusually  happy.” — Monthly  Medical  Journal. 


II. 


A PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  OP  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY ; with 

Illustrations  on  Wood.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6 d. 

“ We  have  examined  this  treatise,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  the  student  as  a useful  elementary 
guide.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  accurate,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  diagnosis.” — Medical 
Gazette. 
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DR.  JAMES  BRIGHT. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  AIR  PASSAGES; 

with  a Review  of  the  several  Climates  recommended  in  these  Affections.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 


MR.  ISAAC  B.  BROWN. 

ON  SCARLATINA;  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICINE  IN  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIYER. 
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Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  .and  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  cloth.  Second  Edition. 

Preparing. 

“We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to 
rank  the  name  of  its  author  among  the  most  enlightened  pathologists  and  soundest  practitioners  of  the 
day.” — Mcdico-Chincrgicul  Review. 
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MR.  H.  T.  CHAPMAN,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  TnE  TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OE  THE  LEG  WITHOUT 

CONFINEMENT;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  Mode  of  effecting  the  Permanent 
Cure  of  Varicose  Veins.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

“ Mr.  Chapman  has  done  much  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  advantages  of  this 
combined  treatment.  Wc  have  read  his  work  with  much  pleasure,  and  have  used  the  compress,  straps 
of  linen,  and  roller,  as  directed,  and  have  found  them  to  answer  admirably  well,”— Dublin  Quarterly 
Medical  Journal. 
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SIR  JAMES  CLARK,  M.D.,  BART. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE,  with  a„  Account 

of  the  Principal  Places  resorted  to  by  Invalids  in  England,  South  of  Europe,  the  Colo- 
nies, &c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6c/. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE. 

“ In  the  successive  editions  of  this  work,  I gave  such  additional  information  as  I had  been 
able  to  collect  from  authentic  sources  in  the  intervals  of  publication.  The  present  edition 
will,  I trust,  be  found  in  all  respects  a material  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  Every 
article  in  the  work  has  been  carefully  revised ; and  although  I have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinions  on  the  characters  of  the  different  climates  treated  of,  the  information  I have 
continued  to  receive  from  others,  added  to  my  own  increasing  experience,  has  enabled  me 
with  more  confidence  and  precision  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the  adaptation  of  certain 
climates  to  the  cure  of  particular  diseases.  In  its  present  state,  it  will,  I hope,  be  found, 
what  it  has  been  my  desire  to  make  it,  a manual  to  the  physician  in  selecting  a proper 
climate  for  his  patient,  and  a guide  to  the  latter  when  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  his 
medical  adviser.” 


DR.  G.  C.  CHILD. 

ON  INDIGESTION,  AND  CERTAIN  BILIOUS  DISORDERS 

OFTEN  CONJOINED  WITH  IT.  To  which  are  added,  Short  Notes  on  Diet. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

“Dr.  Child  has  written  a very  sensible  book.  Notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  the  subject,  we  have 
read  it  through  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  instruction.  The  author  thinks  clearly,  and 
expresses  himself  with  perspicuity  and  conciseness.  He  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  topics  of  which  he 
treats  no  small  amount  of  experience,  reading,  and  reflection.” — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


MR.  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

THE  IDEA  0E  LIFE.  Edited  by  Seth  B.  Watson,  M.  D.  Post  8vo. 

cloth,  4s. 

“ We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting  work,  by  citing  a beautiful  passage,  which  will  show 
how  truly  one  really  great  genius  can  estimate  another  of  a far  different  order  (John  Hunter).” — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

“This  hook  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge’s  philosophical  essays.  The  internal 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  authorship.  Both  in  matter  and  form  it  is  indubitably  Colridgean. 
The  work  demands  and  deserves  the  studious  and  earnest  perusal  of  the  philosophic  reader,” — 
Athenesum. 
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DR.  CONOLLY, 

I'ELLOW  OF  THE  KOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON,  AND  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 


MIDDLESEX  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  IIANWELL. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS  AND  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE.  With  Plans.  Postdvo. 


cloth,  6s. 
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MR.  W.  WHITE  COOPER. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  NEAR  SIGHT,  AGED  SIGHT, 

AND  IMPAIRED  VISION.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 


“ Wc  would  recommend  a perusal  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  work  to  all  who  are  suffering  from  the  defects  of 
s ; to  the  consumer  of  midnight  oil ; to  the  philanthropist,  and  especially  to  the 


vision,  of  which  it  treats  . 

medical  practitioner.” — Provincial  Medical  Journal 
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mr.  Churchill’s  publications. 


DR.  CARPENTER,  F.R.S. 

I. 

PEINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  their  chief  Appli- 
cations to  PATHOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  and  FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Fourth  Edition.  Preparing, 

“The  * Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology’  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  which  have  just  entered 
upon  a new  edition,  and  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  with  commendation  in  our  last  volume, 
had  already  opened  the  path  to  the  extension  of  the  labours  of  that  author  into  the  more  important 
department  of  Human  Physiology.  The  able  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  Comparative  Physiology 
was  handled,  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  entertained  by  the  author,  at  once  pointed  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter as  the  writer  bv  whom  the  obvious  want  in  the  field  of  Human  Physiology  was  to  be  supplied  . . . 
In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  volume,  we  do  so  by  recommending  it  most  strongly  to  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  our  young  friends  who  are  preparing  a foundation  upon  which  to  build  their  reputation 
and  future  success  in  life.  The  volume  is  beautifully  got  up ; it  will  form  an  ornamental  addition  to 
the  study  and  library.” — Lancet. 

II. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  GENEEAL  AND  COMPAEATIYE  PHYSI- 

OLOGY  ; intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology,  and  as  a 
Guide  to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Third  Edition.  In  the  Press. 

“ I recommend  to  your  perusal  a work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  has  this  advantage, 
it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  written  in  a clear  style,  and 
is  well  illustrated.”— Professor  Sharpen’ s Introductory  Lecture. 

“ In  Dr.  Carpenter’s  work  will  be  found  the  best  exposition  we  possess  of  all  that  is  furnished  by 
comparative  anatomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  principles 
of  life  and  organization.” — Dr.  Holland’s  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 

“ See  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘ Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,’ — a work  which  makes  me 
proud  to  think  he  was  once  my  pupil.” — Dr.  Elliotson’s  Physiology. 

III. 

A MANUAL  OE  PHYSIOLOGY,  including  Physiological  Anatomy, 

for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Student.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“Without  question,  the  best  manual  or  short  treatise  on  Physiology  extant.” — British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 

“ A highly  scientific  and  philosophical  treatise  ; rich  in  novel  and  valuable  facts.” — Medical  Gazette. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART.,  F.R.S. 

I. 


A TEEATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  EEACTUEES  OF 

THE  JOINTS.  New  Edition,  much  enlarged.  Edited  hy  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER, 
F.R.S.  With  126  Engravings  on  Wood,  hy  Bagg.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 


“ In  this  work  we  find  the  last,  the  most  matured  views  of  its  venerable  author,  who,  with  unexam- 
pled zeal,  continued  to  almost  the  last  moment  of  his  life  to  accumulate  materials  for  perfecting  his 
works.  Every  practical  surgeon  must  add  the  present  volume  to  his  library.  Its  commodious  and 
portable  form — no  mean  consideration, — the  graphic,  the  almost  speaking  force  of  the  unequalled  illus- 
trations, the  copious  addition  of  valuable  and  instructive  cases,  and  the  great  improvement  in  clearness 
and  precision  which  has  been  gained  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  materials,  all  combine  to 
render  the  present  edition  indispensable.”—  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


II. 

ON  THE  STEUCTUEE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

Illustrated  with  24  highly-finished  Coloured  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Royal  4to. 

Reduced  from  £3.  3s.  to  £1.  10, s. 

“ The  republication  of  this  splendid  volume  supplies  a want  that  has  been  very  severely  felt  from  the 
cxhaustlon  of  the  first  edition  of  it  . . . The  practical  surgeon  who  is  not  master  of  its  contents  cannot 
r?  ? aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  testicle.” — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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MR.  COOPER, 


PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


TIIE  PIRST  LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY; 

designed  as  an  Introduction  for  Students,  and  a Concise  Book  of  Reference  for  Practi- 
tioners. Sixth  Edition,  considerably  improved.  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY ; comprehending  ail 

the  most  interesting  Improvements,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Present  Period. 
Seventh  Edition.  One  very  thick  volume,  8vo.  Ik  10s. 


MR.  COOLEY. 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  PHARMACOPOEIAS. 
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THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,  AND  COL- 

LATERAL  INFORMATION  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 
TRADES,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  PHARMACY,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECO- 
NOMY ; designed  as  a Compendious  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Trades- 
man, Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  Second  Edition,  in  one  thick  volume  of  800 
pages.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 


MR.  CRITCHETT,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  TIIE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OF  THE 

LOWER  EXTREMITY.  !Jvo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  CRISP,  M.R.C.S. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  DISEASES,  AND 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BLOOD  VESSELS  ; with  Statistical  Deductions.  Being 
the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay,  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 
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As  a treatise  on  hernia,  presenting  a complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  stands  in  the  first 
rank —Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DR.  HUNTER  LANE,  F.L.S. 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY ; 

adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  embodying  all  the  new  French,  American,  and 
Indian  Medicines,  and  also  comprising  a Summary  of  Practical  Toxicology.  One  neat 
pocket  volume.  Cloth,  5s. 

“ Dr.  Lane’s  volume  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Dr.  Thompson’s  long-known  Conspectus  ; but  it 
is  much  fuller  in  its  details,  more  especially  in  the  chemical  department.  It  seems  carefully  compiled, 
is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


MR.  EDWIN  LEE. 
I. 


i THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  GERMANY;  with  Notices  of  the  { 

adjacent  Towns.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  GERMANY ; with  Notices  of  the 
Universities  and  Climates,  and  a Parallel  View  of  English  and  Foreign  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

m. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MINERAL  WATERS  AND 

BATHS.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 


DR.  ROBERT  LEE,  F.R.S. 


CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY : comprising  the  Histories  of  545  Cases  of 

Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labour,  with  Commentaries.  Second  Edition. 

Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching  than  that  of  furnishing  reports  of  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
the  notice  of  one  competent  to  observe  and  record  facts.  The  work  will  be  found  a most  serviceable 
guide  to  the  young  accoucheur ; for  while  it  lays  Before  him  the  difficulties  which  he  may  have  to 
encounter  m practice,  it  shows  him  how  those  difficulties  arc  to  he  overcome.’ * — Medical  Gazette. 
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M.  LALLEMAND. 

ON  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AN!)  TREATMENT  OF  SPER- 

MATORRHCEA.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Henry  J.  M‘Dodgai,l,  M.R.C.S., 
late  House-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  8vo.  cloth.  Second  Edition.  In 
the  Press. 

“The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  by  cases,  which  show  all  the  Protean  effects  that  have  been 
observed  to  follow  spermatorrhoea.  The  translation  is  creditable  to  Mr.  M'Dougall;  he  has  carefully 
avoided  anything  like  empiricism,  and  has  treated  the  subject  as  it  should  be  treated  by  a professional 
man  desirous  of  improving  surgical  practice.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ We  express  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  M'Dougall’s  translation  of  so  useful  a work  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  the  profession  of  this  country,  by  recalling  attention  to  a too-neglected  subject.” — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 


MR.  LISTON,  F.R.S. 

SURGEON  TO  THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  our  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Liston’s  work. 
Having  on  a former  occasion  expressed  ourselves  strongly  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  add  that  the  pre- 
sent edition  is,  as  it  should  be,  even  more  worthy  of  our  praise  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a guide  to  the 
advanced  student,  and,  as  suggesting  practical  observations  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practitioner,  it  is 
unsurpassed.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“ His  Practical  Surgery,  being  a record  of  his  own  peculiar  experience,  obtained  a rapid  sale.  It  em- 
bodies his  plans  and  modes  of  procedure,  more  especially  in  operations ; and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  practical  surgery  in  the  English  language.” — Memoir 
of  Liston. — Athenaeum. 


MR.  EDWARD  F.  LONSDALE, 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON  TO  THE  ROYAL  ORTHOPIEDIC  HOSPITAL. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LATERAL  CUR- 

VATURE  OF  THE  SPINE;  pointing  out  the  Advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  the 
Body  in  a position  to  produce  Lateral  Flexion  of  the  Vertebral  Column,  combined  with 
the  after  application  of  Firm  Mechanical  Support.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ We  would  wish  that  this  treatise  on  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  were  generally  read,  since  much 
ignorance  prevails  concerning  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  it  presents  aq  ample  field  for  the  quack, 
and  an  opprobrium  to  the  profession.”- — Lancet. 


II. 


A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES. 

Sixty  Woodcuts.  8vo.  boards,  16s. 


Illustrated  with 


M.  LUGOL. 

ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 

Additions  by  W.  H.  RANKING,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 
8 vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

“ One  of  the  most  valuable  works  presented  to  the  public  for  many  a year,  and  calculated  to  deeply 
modify  the  views  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  scrofula.  ’ ’—Lancet. 


DR.  MACREIGHT. 

A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY;  with  a Series  of  Analytical 

Tables  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Student  in  the  Examination  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to, 
or  commonly  cultivated  in,  Great  Britain.  Small  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  (hi. 

“There  is  a prodigious  mass  of  elementary  matter  and  useful  information  in  this  pocket  volume.”— 
Medico-  Chirurgical  Review. 
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DR.  MACKNESS, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  HASTINGS  DISPENSARY. 

HASTINGS  CONSIDERED  AS  A RESORT  EOR  INVALIDS, 

with  Tables  illustrative  of  its  Temperature,  Salubrity,  and  Climate,  showing  its 
suitability  in  Pulmonary  and  other  Diseases;  also  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  a 
Residence,  and  Hints  as  to  Diet,  Regimen,  Bathing,  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

THE  MORAL  ASPECTS  OP  MEDICAL  LIFE  ; containing  the 

“Akesios  ” of  PROFESSOR  MARX.  12mo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“ Dr.  Slackness  has  done  a decided  service  to  the  profession  in  compiling  this  work.” — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“We  cordially  recommend  this  work  as  replete  with  interest  and  instruction.”- — Provincial  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

“ We  shall  pursue  the  subject  of  the  Akesios  in  an  early  number;  one  more  interesting  can  rarely  be 
placed  before  the  profession.” — Lancet. 

MR.  MACILWAIN, 

CONSULTING  SURGEON  TO  THE  FINSBURY  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

ON  TUMOURS,  THEIR  GENERAL  NATURE  AND  TREAT- 

MENT. 8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

DR.  WM.  H.  MADDEN. 

X THOUGHTS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION ; with  an  Appen- 

dix  on  the  Climate  of  Torquay.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  MARTIN. 


THE  UNDERCLIFF,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT:  its  Climate,  History, 


and  Natural  Productions.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  1 Os.  6d. 
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MR.  ALFRED  MARKWICK, 

SURGEON  TO  THE  WESTERN  GERMAN  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE  IN 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  I8mo.  cloth,  4*'. 

“ Although  addressed  especially  to  students,  it  contains  almost  aU  the  information  upon  these  matters 
which  the  practitioner  requires.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

“ The  author  must  be  admitted  to  have  attained  his  object,  in  presenting  a convenient  bedside  com- 
panion.”— Dr.  Ranking’s  Abstract. 

DR.  MASON, 

INVENTOR  OF  MASON’S  HYDROMETER. 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  METEOROLOGY  OE  MADEIRA: 

Edited  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles;  to  which  are  attached  a Reviow  of  the  State  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Tenure  of  Land,  by  Geokoe  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; and  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island,  and  Guide  to  Visitors,  by  John  Driver, 
Consul  for  Greece,  Madeira.  8vo.  cloth,  18s.;  royal  8vo.  £ 1 . 11s.  G d. 


DR.  IVIILLINGEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OE  TnE  IN- 

SANE;  with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.  18mo.  cloth, 
4 s.  (id. 

“ Dr.  Millingen,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter  than  could 
be  gleaned  out  of  any  do/.cn  of  octavos  on  the  same  subject.  We  recommend  this  vadc-mccum  as  the 
Dcst  thin£  of  the  kind  we  ever  perused.” — Dr.  Johnson1 8 Review. 
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DR.  R.  G.  MAYNE. 


DISSERTATION  ON  SCIENTIFIC  NOMENCLATURE,  Medical 

and  General;  exhibiting  the  Defects,  Anomalies,  Errors,  and  Discrepancies  of  its  present 
condition:  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


DR.  JOHN  MAYNE,  L.R.C.S.E. 

A DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEM- 

BRANCER;  comprising  the  entire  Lists  of  Materia  Medica,  and  every  practical  Formula 
contained  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illus- 
trating, by  upwards  of  660  examples,  the  extemporaneous  forms  and  combinations  suitable 
for  the  different  Medicines,  Ac.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 


DR.  MONRO, 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

REMARKS  ON  INSANITY  ; its  Nature  and  Treatment.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


MR.  NASMYTH,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

f RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT,  STRUCTURE,  AND 

i DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Ten  finely-engraved  Plates,  and  Forty  Ulustra- 
W tions  on  Wood.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  Is. 
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MR.  NOBLE,  M.R.C.S.E. 


THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOGY.  Post  8vo.  doth,  6,. 
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MR,  NOURSE,  M.R.C.S. 

TABLES  EOR  STUDENTS.  Price  One  Shining. 

1.  Divisions  and  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

3.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Systems. 

4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and  Symbols. 


MR.  NUNNELEY. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ERYSIPELAS.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  (1  d. 
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MR.  PAGET, 

LECTURER  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

I. 

RECORDS  OF  HARVEY,  in  Extracts  front  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 

Hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  8vo.  2s.  Get 

ii. 

A DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM  OF 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL.  Vol.  I.  Morbid  Anatomy.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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MR.  LANGSTON  PARKER, 

SURGEON  TO  QUEEN’S  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

I. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SECONDARY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  ANI) 

CONFIRMED  SYPHILIS,  by  a safe  and  successful  Method  ; with  numerous  Cases 
and  Clinical  Observations,  illustrating  its  Efficacy  and  Mode  of  Application  in  the  more 
obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  the  Disease.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

n. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES; 

comprehending  the  Improved  Methods  of  Practice  adopted  in  this  Country  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  numerous  Formulae  for  the  Preparation  and  Administration  of  the  new 
Remedies.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6c?. 

m. 

DIGESTION  AND  ITS  DISORDERS  considered  in  reference  to  the 

Principles  of  Dietetics  and  the  Management  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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DR.  E.  A.  PARKES, 

A SSI  ST  ANT- PHYSICIAN  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

ON  ASIATIC  CHOLERA;  Researches  into  its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ We  cannot  recommend  a better  guide  in  that  practical  investigation  of  the  disease  to  which  we  shall 
probably  be,  ere  long,  called  upon  to  return,  than  Dr.  Parkes  has  thus  seasonably  placed  before  us.” — 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

“ It  remains  but  to  express  our  most  favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Parkes’s  production.  It  is  truly  a 
practical  work,  written  with  much  ability  and  judgment.” — The  Lancet. 


DR.  THOMAS  B.  PEACOCK,  M.D., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

OS  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER 

OF  1847-8.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6c?. 

“We  know  of  no  work  which  contains  a more  complete  description  of  the  disease,  and  its  complica- 
tions.”— Lancet. 


DR.  PROUT,  F.  R.S. 

I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STOMACH  AND 

RENAL  DISEASES;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Connection  of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and 
other  Affections  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.  Fifth  Edition.  With 
Seven  Engravings  on  Steel.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

“ Wc  acknowledge  and  have  pride  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  high  qualifications  of  our  countryman 
in  the  branch  of  pathological  inquiry  based  upon  chemical  facts;  we  recognise  the  comprehensive 
sagacity  of  his  speculations,  and  respect  the  patient  zeal  with  which  he  has  toiled  to  erect  upon  these  a 
stable  system,— the  important  connection  between  a large  number  of  disordered  states  of  the  urinary 
secretion  and  disordered  states  of  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  . . . We  have  only  to  repeat 
our  conviction  that  no  student  or  practitioner  can  be  regarded  as  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
subject  who  has  not  read  and  rc-read  them.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  lieview. 


II. 


CHEMISTRY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OE 

DIGESTION,  considered  with  reference  to  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  Being  a 

Third  Edition,  with  much  new  matter,  of  the  “Bridgewater  Treatise.”  dvo.  cloth,  15s. 

Those  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  labours  and  researches  of  Dr.  Prout  will  be  delighted  to  see 
the  announcement  of  the  third  edition,  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a new  work.  . . . This  table  of 
contents  will  show  the  great  extent  of  our  author’s  inquiries,  and  we  need  hardly  assure  our  readers 
that  the  subjects  are  treated  with  consummate  ability.” — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
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PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 


GICAL  ASSOCIATION;  containing  valuable  Communications  on  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Medical  Topography,  Infirmary  Reports,  and  Medical  Statistics.  With 
Plates,  8vo.  cloth. 

Vola.  I.  to  XVI. 
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MR.  PETTIGREW,  F.R.S. 


ON  SUPERSTITIONS  connected  with  the  History  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

“The  anecdotal  character  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  render  it  generally  acceptable  ; while  the  good 
sense  that  pervades  it,  as  distant  from  empty  declamation  as  from  absurd  credulity,  stamps  it  with  true 
historic  value.” — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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SIR  WM.  PYM,  K.C.H., 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OP  ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  YELLOW  FEVER,  with  a Review  of 

“A  Report  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  African  Coast,  by  Sir  Wm.  Burnett  and 
Dr.  Bryson,”  proving  its  highly  Contagious  Powers.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

| 

1'  THE  PRESCRIBER’S  PHARMACOPEIA;  containing  all  the  Medi- 

tcines  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with 
their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a Practising  Physician.  Third  Edition.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. ; roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket),  3s.  6a!. 

“ Never  was  half-a-crown  better  spent  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  ‘ Thesaurus  Medicaminum.’  This 
little  work,  with  our  visiting-book  and  stethoscope,  are  our  daily  companions  in  the  carriage.” — 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Review. 
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DR.  RADCLIFFE. 

PROTEUS;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE.  8vo.  cloth,  e». 


DR.  RANKING. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES ; 

being  a Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of  tbe  Contents  of  tbe  Principal  British  and  Con- 
tinental Medical  Works  published  in  the  preceding  Half-Year;  together  with  a Critical 
Report  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same  period. 

Volumes  I.  to  XI.,  6s.  6d.  each. 

“The  sifting  which  the  journals  and  other  medical  works  undergo,  and  the  judicious  selection  from 
their  pages  of  points  of  practical  interest,  and  of  discoveries  of  importance  in  the  collateral  sciences,  form 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  editor ; and,  after  a careful  examination  of  Dr.  ltanking’s  volumes, 
we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  duty  has  been  most  ably  performed.” — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

“ Useful  in  a high  degree,  by  concentrating  into  one  volume  a large  amount  of  scientific  information. 
The  work  is  well  conceived  and  executed  with  ability,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  useful  to  those  who  feel 
it  their  duty  to  keep  up  with  the  knowledge  of  the  day.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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DR.  RAMSBOTHAM, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  with  a Selection 

of  Cases.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

Dr.  Dewes  states,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  American  edition,  “ that  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Dr.  Ramsbotham’s  work  on  Midwifery,  that  he  thought  lie  would  he  doing  an  acceptable  office  to  the 
medical  community  in  America,  should  he  cause  it  to  be  re-published.  He  believes  he  does  not  say  too 
much  when  he  declares  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  best  practical  works  extant.” 
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DR.  F.  H.  RAMSBOTHAM. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY,  ETC. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  PAR- 
TURITION. Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Plates  on  Steel  and  Wood; 
forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

“ The  work  of  Dr.  Ramshotham  may  be  described  as  a complete  system  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  midwifery  ; and  the  author  has  been  at  very  great  pains  indeed  to  present  a just  and  useful  view  of 
the  present  state  of  obstetrical  knowledge.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  appro- 
priate, and  engraved  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.  In  short,  we  regard  this  work,  between  accurate 
descriptions  and  useful  illustrations,  as  by  far  the  most  able  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery that  has  appeared  for  a long  time.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  contrived  to  infuse  a larger  portion  of 
common  sense  and  plain  unpretending  practical  knowledge  into  his  work  than  is  commonly  found  in 
works  on  this  subject;  and  as  such  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  obstetrical  practitioners.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DR.  JAMES  REID. 

I. 

A MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY.  Intended  chiefly  as 

a Book  of  Reference  for  Students  and  Medical  Practitioners.  With  Engravings  on 
0 Wood.  24mo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


“The  relative  diameters  of  the  pelvis  and  the  foetal  head,  and  the  different  presentations  of  the 
child,  are  all  usefully  represented  by  wood  engravings  among  the  letter-press,  and  the  book  is  thus 
particularly  well  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  of  such  a work.” — Lancet. 


II. 

ON  INFANTILE  LARYNGISMUS ; with  Observations  on  Artificial 

Feeding,  as  a frequent  Cause  of  this  Complaint,  and  of  other  Convulsive  Diseases  of 
Infants.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  (id. 


MR.  ROBERTSON, 

FORMERLY  SENIOR  SURGEON  TO  THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  LYING-IN-HOSPITAL 

ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  CHIEFLY  WITH  THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  AND  WITH  PRACTICAL 
MIDWIFERY.  In  the  Press. 
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DR.  ROWE,  F.S.A. 


NERVOUS  DISEASES,  LIVER  A N STOMACH  COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOVV  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cases.  Twelfth 
Edition.  8vo.  5s.  Gd. 
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DR.  W.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BUXTON  BATH  CHARITY. 

THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 

8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

“ C jnnot  c?nc,lude  *his  notice  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  treatise  without  cordially  recommending  it  as  a 

sound  and  practical  work,  fitted  for  reference,  both  as  a work  of  information  on  the  subject  and 
as  a guide  to  practice.” — Provincial  Medical  Journal.  J 


A TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

“ It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  add  our  hearty  recommendation  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  treatise, 
not  merely  to  our  medical  readers,  but  to  the  public,  over  whom  they  have  an  influence.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  is  legitimately  adapted,  both  in  subject  and  manner  of  treatment,  to  both  classes.”— 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


DR.  ROYLE,  F.R.S. 

A MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS, 

including  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
with  many  New  Medicines.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth, 
12s.  6d. 

“ Dr.  Royle’s  Manual,  while  it  has  the  convenience  of  being  in  a portable  form,  contains  as  much 
matter  as  would  fill  two  other  volumes  in  large  type.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ This  work  is  ably  done — the  botanical  part  with  great  skill,  and  the  chemical,  natural  history,  and 
therapeutic  department  most  perfect  and  complete.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

“ This  is  another  of  that  beautiful  and  cheap  series  of  Manuals  published  by  Mr.  Churchill.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  wood-cuts  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  is  admirable.  The  work  is  indeed  a most  valuable 
one.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


DR.  SEARLE,  M.R.C.S.E. 


THE  WHY  AND  THE  WHEREFORE;  OK,  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  LIFE,  HEALTH,  AND  DISEASE : New  and  Original  Views  explanatory  of 
their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Connexion,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Disease  upon  a few  General 
Principles  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Common  Sense,  the  Fruit  of  Thirty  Years’ 
Professional  Experience.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

ii. 

CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  AND  FEYER;  explaining,  ill  a way 

that  may  be  comprehended  by  all  persons,  the  Nature  of  these  Affections,  their  Causes, 
Means  of  Prevention,  and  Treatment;  the  fruit  of  thirty  years’  professional  experience. 
12mo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.  SHAW. 

THE  MEDICAL  REMEMBRANCER;  OK,  BOOK  OF  EMER- 

GENCIES  : in  which  are  concisely  pointed  out  the  Immediate  Remedies  to  be  adopted 
in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from  Poisoning,  Drowning,  Apoplexy,  Burns,  and  other 
Accidents;  with  the  Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  useful  Information. 
Third  Edition.  32mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“ The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  execution  corresponds  thereunto.  It  costs 
little  money,  and  will  occupy  little  room;  and  we  think  no  practitioner  will  regret  being  the  possessor  of 
what  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  useful  to  him.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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DR.  SHEARMAN. 

AN  essay  on  the  properties  oe  animal  and 

VEGETABLE  LIFE;  their  Dependence  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  Connection  with  each 
other,  in  Relation  to  the  Functions  of  Health  and  Disease.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

DR.  SIMPSON, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  YORK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  ASIATIC  CHOLERA;  and  Facts  regarding 

the  Mode  of  its  Diffusion.  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MR.  SKEY,  F.R.3. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ; with  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo. 

cloth,  18s. 


DR.  W.  TYLER  SMITH. 

ON  PARTURITION ; AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OBSTETRICS.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

ii. 

THE  PERIODOSCOPE,  a new  Instrument  for  determining  the  Date  of 

Labour,  and  other  Obstetric  Calculations,  with  an  Explanation  of  its  Uses,  and  an  Essay 
on  the  Periodic  Phenomena  attending  Pregnancy  and  Parturition.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

“ We  anticipate  for  tlie  work  that  which  it  deserves  for  its  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  utility — a wide 
circulation.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  medical  men  who  practise  midwifery.” — Medical  Gazette. 

III. 

SCROFULA  : its  Causes  and  Treatment,  and  the  Prevention  and  Eradication 

of  the  Strumous  Temperament.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

“ This  treatise  is  a great  improvement  on  those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  The  part  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
work  with  which  we  are  most  pleased  is  that  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease  and  to 
the  management  of  scrofulous  children.” — Lancet. 


J.  STEPHENSON,  M.D.,  Sc,  J.  M.  CHURCHILL,  F.L.S. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIAS;  com- 
prising a popular  and  scientific  Account  of  Poisonous  Vegetables  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  edited  by  GILBERT  BURNETT,  F.L.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  King’s  College. 

In  three  handsome  royal  8vo.  volumes,  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  beau- 
tifully drawn  and  coloured  from  nature,  cloth  lettered. 

Reduced  from  £6.  6s.  to  £4. 
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“ The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  on  Medical  Botany.” — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

“So  high  is  our  opinion  of  this  work,  that  we  recommend  every  student  at  college,  and  every 
surgeon  who  goes  abroad,  to  have  a copy,  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  his  library.” — 
Dr.  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurgicul  Review. 


MR.  SMITH. 


FRUITS  AND  FARINACEA  THE  PROPER  FOOD  OE  MAN; 

being  an  Attempt  to  prove,  from  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  that  the 
Original,  Natural,  and  Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.,  3s.  Cxi. 
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students’  books  for  examination. 

I. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINA- 

TION at  apothecaries’ hall.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  8s.  Qd. 

it. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS;  intended  for  the  Use 

of  Candidates  for  Examination  and  Practitioners.  One  thick  volume.  12mo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

hi. 

GREGORY’S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETICAL  The  First  Part,  con- 
taining the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Verhorum,  and  Literal  Translation.  12mo. 
cloth,  10s. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS;  containing  the  Text,  Ordo  Ver- 

borum,  and  Translation.  12mo.  cloth,  8s. 

*#*  The  above  two  works  comprise  the  entire  Latin  Classics  required  for  Examination  at 

Apothecaries’  Hail. 


V. 

A TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA-MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  12mo.  cloth,  Is. 

VI. 

FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPARING  FOR  ex- 

amination AT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY.  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MR.  SAVORY, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  C0MPA- 

NION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST  ; comprising  Plain  Directions  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  Infants  and 
Children,  with  a Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptions.  Intended  as  a Source 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a Distance  from  Profes- 
sional Assistance.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

“ q-jjig  work,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  and  scientific  phraseology,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  and  those  humane  characters  who,  residing  at  a distance  from  a duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to  the  relief  and  mitigation  of  the  complicated  mis- 
fortunes of  disease  and  poverty  among  their  poor  neighbours.  It  is,  however,  earnestly  recommended 
not  to  place  too  much  confidence  on  books  of  domestic  medicine,  especially  in  such  cases  as  are  of  a 
serious  nature,  hut  always  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  an  able  physician  as  early  as  it  can  be 
obtained. ’ ’—Extract  from  Preface. 


MR.  SNELL,  M.R.C.S. 

A PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TEETH. 

With  Plates.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

“ Those  of  our  readers  who  practise  in  the  department  of  surgery  on  which  Mr.  Snell’s  essay  treats 
will  find  useful  instructions  on  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth,”  &c.  Medical  Gazette, 

“This  is  the  best  practical  manual  for  the  dentist  we  have  seen  in  any  language.”— Atherumm. 





THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  DEMON,  AND  ITS  In- 
fluence UPON  HEALTH.  With  short  Accounts  of  Exeter,  Torquay,  Teign- 
mouth,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  & c.  Illustrated  with  a Map  geologically  coloured. 
Post  8 vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

**  This  volume  is  far  more  than  a guide-book.  It  contains  mucb  statistical  information,  with  very 
minute  local  details,  that  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  the  medical  man  before  he  recommends 
any  specific  residence  in  Devonshire  to  his  patient.’ * — Athenceum. 

II. 

THE  niSTOKY  OF  THE  CHOLERA  IN  EXETER  IN  1832. 

Illustrated  with  Map  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 


DR.  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  F.  R.S. 

LECTURER  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  CHEMISTRY  AT  GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 
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A MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Third  Edition. 

Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  (id. 

CONTENTS. 

Poisoning — W ounds — Infanticide  — Drowning — Hanging — Strangulation — Suffocation — 
Lightning — Cold — Starvation — Rape — Pregnancy — Delivery — Birth — Inheritance- — Legiti- 
macy— Insanity,  &c.  &c. 

“We  recommend  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  as  the  ablest,  most  comprehensive,  and,  above  all,  the  most 
practical  useful  book  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  legal  medicine.  Any  man  of  sound  judgment,  who 
has  mastered  the  contents  of  Taylor’s  ‘ Medical  Jurisprudence,’  may  go  into  a Court  of  Law  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  being  able  to  acquit  himself  creditably.” — Medico -Chirurgical  Review. 

“ Mr.  Taylor  possesses  the  happy  art  of  expressing  himself  on  a scientific  topic  in  intelligible  language. 
The  size  of  his  Manual  fits  it  to  he  a circuit  companion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography  we  ever  had  the  pleasure — and  it  is  a pleasure — of  perusing.” — Law  Times. 

II. 

ON  POISONS,  in  relation  to  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Taylor’s  volume  needs  no  praise  of  ours ; its  extraordinary  cheapness,  its  beautiful  typography, 
its  portability,  all  speak  for  themselves.  We  feel  confident  that  it  will  ere  long  he  the  table-book  of 
every  medical  practitioner  who  has  the  least  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  and  be  found  in  the  circuit- 
bag  of  the  barrister.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

“ An  excellent  and  valuable  manual.  We  predict  for  it  a very  favourable  reception  by  the  profession. 
It  contains  all  that  kind  of  information  which  a medical  man  will  be  glad  to  have  access  to  when  he  has 
the  prospect  of  appearing  in  the  witness-box.” — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  M.R.C.S. 

ON  A NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  FOR  FEBRILE 

AND  OTHER  DISEASES, including  Inflammatory  Fever,  Typhus,  Scarlatina,  Measles, 
Dropsy,  Incipient  Phthisis,  and  Insanity,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface. 
Illustrated  with  Cases.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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D R.  TILT. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  MENSTRUATION  AND  OYARIAN 

INFLAMMATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STERILITY  AND  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  WOMB.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Tilt,  both  on  account  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  and  the  lucid  and  logical  manner  in  which  the  novel  doctrines  advanced  in  it  are  deduced 
from  premises  that  are  certainly  undeniable.” — Lancet. 
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DR.  TUNSTALL. 

THE  BATH  WATERS;  their  Use  and  Effects  in  the  Cure  and  Relief  of 

various  Chronic  Diseases.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.  TUSON,  F.R.S. 

SURGEON  TO  THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


I. 

MYOLOGY.  Illustrated  by  Plates  on  a Peculiar  Construction;  containing 

the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  in  Layers,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection.  Second 
Edition.  Large  folio,  31.  12s. 


A SUPPLEMENT  10  MYOLOGY,  Containing  the  Arteries,  Veins, 

Nerves,  and  Lymphatics,  the  Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Viscera,  the  Brain,  the  Ear,  the 
Eye,  &c.  &c.  Reduced  from  41. 12s.  to  21.  6 s. 

m. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY  OF  INGUINAL  AND 

FEMORAL  HERNIA.  Illustrated  by  Plates  coloured  from  Nature,  and  interspersed 
with  Practical  Remarks.  Large  folio,  reduced  from  21.  2s.  to  1Z.  Is. 

IV. 

THE  CAUSE  AND  TEEATMENT  0E  CUEYATUEE  OF  THE 

SPINE,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  with  Cases.  Plates. 
8 vo.  cloth,  10s. 

y. 

THE  STEUCTUEE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE 

BREAST,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  ITS  HEALTH,  DERANGEMENT,  OR 
DISEASE.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


DR.  TURNBULL, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  LIVERPOOL  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL. 


A TAHULAE  YIEW  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SIGNS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.  With 
Woodcuts,  mounted  on  cloth,  5s.  boards. 

“This  tabular  view,  affording  a coup  d’oeil  of  the  various  auscultatory  &'C.  phenomena  discoverable  in 
health  and  disease,  will  prove  useful  to  many  practitioners,  as  well  as  students,  in  their  investigation  of 
thoracic  maladies . ’ ’—M edico-Chirurgical  Review. 

II. 

AN  INQUIRY  HOW  FAR  CONSUMPTION  IS  CURABLE; 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  ON  THE  USE  OF 
COD-LIVER  OIL  AND  OTHER  REMEDIES.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 


MR.  TUKE. 

DR.  JACOBI  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE.  Translated  from  the  German.  'With  In- 
troductory Observations  by  the  Editor.  With  Plates.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 
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DR.  SPENCER  THOMSON. 

I. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE;  OR,  TIIE  USE 


AND  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
Being  the  Second  Essay  of  the  Temperance  Prize,  and  recommended  for  publication  by 
the  Adjudicators.  Post  8vo.,  2s.  Gd. 


II. 


BRITISH  CHOLERA:  its  Nature  and  Causes  considered  in  connection 

with  Sanitary  Improvement,  and  in  comparison  with  Asiatic  Cholera.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

“ The  work  is  sensible  and  well  written,  and  bears  on  every  page  the  results  of  a personal  investigation 
of  the  subject  under  treatment.” — Lancet. 


DR.  UNDERWOOD. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Tenth  Edition, 

with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  HENRY  DAVIES,  M.D.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 


YESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION. 

People’s  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

EXPLANATIONS:  A SEQUEL  TO  “YESTIGES.” 

Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.  WALKER. 

INTERMARRIAGE ; OR,  THE  NATURAL  LAWS  BY  WHICH 

BEAUTY,  HEALTH,  AND  INTELLECT  RESULT  FROM  CERTAIN 
UNIONS,  AND  DEFORMITY,  DISEASE,  AND  INSANITY  FROM 
OTHERS.  With  Delineations  of  the  Functions  and  Capacities  which  each  Parent 
bestows  on  Children,  and  an  Account  of  Corresponding  Effects  in  the  Breeding  of 
Animals.  With  Plates.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 


DR.  WALLER, 

LECTURER  ON  MIDWIFERY  AT  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED  WOMB.  With  a Chapter  on  Leucorrhcea, 
Fluor  Albus,  or  Weakness.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 


DR.  SETH  B.  WATSON. 

THE  CHOLERA  AT  MALTA  IN  1831.  From  the  Italian  of 

Dr.  Stilon.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a LETTER  from  SIR  JOHN  STODDART,  LL.D., 
then  Chief  Justice  at  Malta.  18mo.  cloth,  price  5s. 


DR.  WRIGHT, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  aUEEN’s  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PATHOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  DEATH  FROM  SUEEO- 

CATION  AND  FROM  SYNCOPE,  AND  ON  VITAL  AND  POST-MORTEM 
BURNING:  suggested  by  the  Case  of  the  alleged  Bridgnorth  Matricide.  4 to.  with 
plates,  3s.  Gd. 
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ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

I. 

THE  ANATOMIST’S  VADE-MECUM : A SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN 

ANATOMY.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“ As  a satisfactory  proof  that  the  praise  we  bestowed  on  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  not 
unmerited,  we  may  observe  it  has  been  equally  weU  thought  of  in  foreign  countries,  having  been 
reprinted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  In  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  anatomical  guide 
for  the  student  and  the  practitioner,  merits  our  warmest  and  most  decided  praise.” — Medical  Gazette. 
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